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Wuat is Sin? 


Translation of a passage from Vitringa’s OBSERVATIONES Sacra in 
relation to this question, with introductory and other Remarks. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sac. Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. 


THERE are times in every Christian country, when accurate 
definitions of important terms in theology are peculiarly needed. 
Such a time seems to have already arrived in our own. Dis- 
putes have recently arisen among our theologians, and they are 
so carried on as to assume a grave and somewhat threatening 
aspect. 

There are periods, (there have been such in our country), 
when pastors and churches can walk together, with the full and 
quiet persuasion that there is no essential difference of sentiment 
among them, while they are still conscious that differences of 
opinion in regard to topics not fundamental, or modes of expla- 
nation, do actually exist. There have been times, when he 
that was deemed weak in the faith, was still received with cor- 
diality by his brethren, who felt themselves, perhaps, to be more 
vigorous in their belief; and received, too, in such a way as 
“ did not lead to doubuful disputations.” Yet there may be dif- 
ferent times, as we are now compelled to believe, which, like 
some comet portending disaster and filling the public mind with 
consternation, must pass over us, when every thing appears to be 
verging to jealousy and disputation. It would seem to matter 
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but little what the actual subject of jealousy and dispute may be, 
whether a pebble or a crown; it is enough that such a subject 
exists.. The smallest trifle will sometimes, in certain states 
of the public mind, raise up a quarrel as effectually as the most 
important matter which can be named. ‘The spirit of the day 
now and then becomes such as will lead on to a quarrel ; and 
nothing, it would seem, will appease this spirit, short of the very 
thing at which it aims, i. e. contention, carried on as vigorously 
and as far as the nature of the case admits. 

The churches of our country, in the North and the South, 
(1 speak now of the evangelical Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches), have, ever since the settlement of this country, 
walked together, until recently, on terms of amity and peace. 
It was once generally thought, and to all practical purposes was 
fully believed by most Christians, that-there were not differen- 
ces between them of magnitude enough to justify any earnest 
dispute or active disagreement. But those happy days, as it 
now seems, have passed or are passing away ; and what was 
once regarded, at the most, as being nothing more than a venial 
error in respect to faith, is now becoming, or has already be- 
come, in the eyes of some a dangerous, and of others perhaps 
even a damnable, heresy. 

What can have been the cause of introducing such times as 
these? Is there any development of opinions which are alto- 
gether novel, or really heretical, in the North or in the South ? 
I know of none. There may be, indeed, now and then a soli- 
tary individual who is noisy and assuming, and who throws out 
paradoxical opinions, more, as I apprehend, to bring himself in- 
to notice, than out of any sincere and enlightened regard to 
religious truth. Such may be found, here and there, both in 
the North and in the South. But this is nothing new. It has 
always been so. Enthusiasts, and ignorant, and self-sufficient, 
and noisy declaimers of paradoxes, are not peculiar to any age 
or to any country. 

Yet the times have been, among us, when phenomenaof this 
kind did not excite any special commotion. Our peaceable and 

uiet pastors and churches looked on the glare of such meteors 
tor alittle while, as men are wont to look upon something new 
and strange ; and then, turning away, went quietly on with 
their own great business, as usual. ‘They did not once dream 
of putting to the account of a whole community, what here and 
there an enthusiast or an extravagant man either said or did. 
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They considered him as living and acting in, for, and by him- 
self; not as a federal head of a whole section of country or of a 
great community. 

Who does not spontaneously utter a sigh for the reappear- 
ance of this feature of the past, whatever may have been the 
deficiencies of by-gone days in other respects? Alas! It is 
difficult now to foresee what may ensue from the present state 
of feeling, which exists even more extensively, as | apprehend, 
than most persons appear to be aware of. ‘The time seems to 
be approaching, when those who profess to be disciples of the 
same Master, and to love one another as Christian brethren, will 
not only refuse to support and patronize theological schools 
in common, but will not unite even in missionary efforts either 
at home or abroad, or in disseminating the holy Scriptures 
themselves. Yea, even more; the bonds of brotherhood are 
not simply to be broken, but active war itself is to be waged, 
to the extermination, if possible, of one of the parties. 

How can the impartial and considerate inquirer account for 
such an altered state of things? No one cause, that I can name, 
seems adequate to the effects that have already been produced. 
Many causes, therefore, would seem to have been combined in 
the introduction of these threatening appearances ;—causes, 
which it may be the duty of some ecclesiastical historian here- 
after to investigate and describe, but which it would be foreign 
to my design particularly to mention at the present time. 

My object in the communication now to be made, is peace. 
“Blessed are the peace-makers,” is a sublime and holy senti- 
ment of the gospel—a very expressive portion of the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is a sentiment worthy of the Prince of Peace 
who uttered it. It should be engraven on the hearts of all his 
followers. 

But although such is my definite object, yet I cannot agree in 
opinion with those, who think that peace is to be effectually re- 
stored and preserved, by quashing all investigation of contro- 
verted subjects, or by refraining from the expression of any 
opinion respecting them. Less still can I agree with such, if 
such there are, who cry peace! peace! to both parties, and 
talk and write against all public and open discussion, while in 
their limited and private spheres of action they shew themselves 
to be devoted partizans, and labour with untiring diligence not 
only to inculcate their own particular views, but secretly to un- 
dermine those of their opponents. I cannot but think this course 
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to be unfortunate, because, where any thing is done on such 
grounds, it becomes of course a matter of suspicion and jealousy 
to the public. Men of an ardent and active temperament, who 
are usually all energy in regard to any object in which they 
engage, will hardly obtain credit for being actually silent and 
inert with respect to the controverted topics of the day, which 
are deemed to be of high importance. ‘The reason of this is, 
their silence is unnatural. [t is therefore construed as a mere 
ruse de guerre ; and for the most part, probably, it is right so 
to interpret it. 

The effects, moreover, of such a suspicion may be easily con- 
jectured. Jealousy, fear, offence, because there seems to be a 
want of plainness and frankness and sincerity, are the natural 
consequences of such a course ; and one need not stop to say, 
how bitterly such feelings aggravate the animosity of disputants. 
The more honorable among contending parties are always dis- 
gusted with taciturn cunning and wily management, which 
strives to avoid all open responsibility. ‘They will sooner bear 
with a man who is even rash, impetuous, and assuming, while 
they believe him to be sincere, than with one who says: “ Art 
thou in health, my brother ?” while his dagger is in readiness 
for a thrust under the fifth rib, so soon as this can be secretly 
made. 

In my apprehension, men appear most magnanimous in times 
of dispute, who take an open part ; who do not pretend to any 
indifference as to controverted matters, nor to consider them as 
unimportant ; but who, notwithstanding their openly professed 
views and sentiments, have an elevation of feeling and an illumi- 
nation of mind sufficient to make them kind, and gentle, and 
forbearing towards those who differ from them. What mag- 
nanimity is there in overlooking that which is wholly a matter of 
indifference in itself? None at all. But if aman can per- 
suade himself to make a separation between things essential to 
religion, and things unessential; between the person and the 
dress ; between the scaffolding and the building; and conse- 
quently not insist on making heresy out of secondary matters in- 
stead of primary ones; then he may very sinccrely thik it not 
by any means an affair of indifference, what kind of costume 
is worn, (for one kind may surely be more graceful and becom- 
ing and comfortable than another), while he still thinks, that it 
would be rude and even criminal in him, to treat his neighbour 
with coldness and severity because he did not choose such cos- 
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tume as he himself prefers. In short, trae magnanimity bears 
patiently and meekly with those who differ from us in opinion, 
in cases not regarded as altogether unimportant. But on the 
other hand, these causes of difference must not be of an essen- 
tial or fundamental nature ; for there can be no magnanimity in 
refusing to testify against such differences, or to oppose them in 
every lawful and proper manner. 

Plain and open-hearted frankness is, beyond all doubt, a_ very 
important requisite, in order to heal the breaches which are made 
by religious disputation. ‘The moment that any real ground is 
afforded for apprehension that a religious champion is ‘ crafty 
and would catch us with guile,’ that moment our confidence, 
and in a great measure our respect, are spontaneously with- 
drawn. It is not in human nature to do otherwise than to with- 
draw it, under such circumstances. It is, moreover, a just re- 
tribution. But, on the other band, while every man should be 
open and frank, this is no good reason why he should be pug- 
nacious, or assuming, or overbearing, or passionate. There is 
some medium iter, which good sense and kind feeling and a 
proper regard to our own infirmities bid us to choose. It is cer- 
tainly very evident, that a man who rears as his only banner 
that which is inscribed : Contend earnestly, and folds up and 
lays aside that which is inscribed: The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all men. . . in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves, will fight, not the good 
fight of faith, but the battles of passion and prejudice and dog- 
matism. How often is one constrained, who looks with an at- 
tentive eye on the contests of party spirit,toask: What differ- 
ence is there between the spirit of combat on the arena of re- 
ligious controversy, and that on the arena of fashion and bonour ? 
The weapons of the former are not, indeed, the pistol, or the 
rifle, or the sword ; but they are not unfrequently the enven- 
omed arrows of de ‘adly tongues and of poisonous breath, which 
are designed to smite and to slay with secret wounds, w here the 
open sight of blood would excite sympathies fatal to the cause 
which is thus defended. There may be gladiators full of the 
odium theologicum, who would be duellists in another position 
where they sustained another and a different relation to society. 

In almost all great disputes, there is, moreover, one party, 
if they may be so called, who are perhaps not very numerous 
nor prominent, and yet have some distinctive and palpable 
characteristics. I mean those who possess, or profess to enter- 
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tain, a real apathy as to what is going on, and incline to neither 
the one side nor the other, just as long as the contest seems to 
be undetermined. These take to themselves the credit of being 
peaceable or peace-makers ; and they express their wonder how 
any can interest themselves in disputes about matters of religion. 
Perhaps some of them really possess the indifference which they 
profess. But in process of time it usually turns out, that they 
were waiting only to see on whose side victory would declare 
itself. When the great questions are apparently decided, they 
some how find themselves to have been all along agreeing with 
those who are now the majority ; and they at last profess to be 
convinced, that the majority are in the right. All this they 
make palatable to themselves, and put it to the account of duty, 
by naming it ‘a waiting to see the manifestations of Providence.’ 
But these manifestations, it will be remembered, are always 
sufficiently plain, whenever either party has attained to a de- 
cided, triumphant, and apparently permanent majority. 

If now one should ask: What would Luther, Calvin, Zuingle, 
Jewell, Cranmer, and the whole host of martyrs, have done 
for the church on such grounds as these? the question would be 
a very perplexing one to this sort of peacemakers. The real 
truth of the matter after all is, that many such, I think we may 
truly say, most of such, refrain from forming an opinion on con- 
troverted subjects, because it will cost time and hard labour to be- 
come so well acquainted with them as to make up an opinion 
which they would feel able to defend. It saves a great deal of 
labour, as any one may easily see, not to meddle at all with such 
matters; and it saves, at least it seems at first view to save, our 
reputation too, when we can put all this to the account of a 
peaceable and peace-making disposition of mind, and persuade 
others that such is the fact. 

Much better and more truly Christian is the course of those, 
who diligently apply themselves to gaining the requisite informa- 
tion concerning all disputed subjects which are matters of inter- 
est to the church, and who, when they have acquired so much 
light as to satisfy their own minds, think and act for themselves, 
but do it with kindness and charity toward all who may differ 
from them. ‘ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” 
No modern casuistry has been able to improve upon this ancient 
maxim. 

In the course of almost all great disputes, there are times 
when the voice of reasoning and argument will not be heard. 
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Should one approach parties contending in mortal combat, while 
they are actually engaged in contest, could he expect the voice 
of cool reason and remonstrance to be heard? Can reproof be 
administered to an inebriate man when under the full influence 
of the stimulating poison? It is plain that none but empty 
efforts could be made at such a crisis. Even so with angry dis- 
putants on the arena of theology. Whenthey have made up 
their minds for deeds of violence, can they be dissuaded by the 
voice of discussion? ‘They have already discussed (in their 
own view) ; at any rate, they have already decided ; the path 
of duty appears to them to be open and plain, and it must be 
trodden, as they judge, let the obstacles be whatever they may. 

Yet after a few rounds of contest, and after they have come 
off beaten, or if not, yet wounded and bleeding, the time at last 
arrives, While the wounds continue long to annoy and cripple 
them, whea their ears will be open to the questions: Was 
there sufficient ground for such a contest? Has any thing im- 
portant been gained by it? Is it probable that any thing impor- 
tant with respect to the real good of the church and the world, 
can be gained by it?) Whenever such a period does arrive, we 
may hope that fair and sound and friendly discussion will do 
some good ; and it is the duty of those who are able to enter 
into it, to use their efforts in order to settle controversy, by en- 
deavouring to pour in light upon controverted topics. 

No experienced reader of polemic theology can be ignorant 
of the fact, that a great proportion of the disputes which have 
existed, or now exist, among sober and enlightened men, in re- 
lation to theological subjects, have arisen from defective and 
erroneous definitions. One believes, for example, in the doc- 
trine of original sin ; another, who is still a full believer in the 
total depravity (as rationally defined) of the unregenerate, de- 
nies this doctrine. Dispute ensues ; it may be fierce, embitter- 
ed, proscribing controversy. After all, original sin has not, from 
first to last in the dispute, been fully, fairly, and explicitly de- 
fined. Had this been done as it should have been done, the 
dispute, in all probability, would have never existed. 

Each party, in the case now supposed, admits in all impor- 
tant respects the same facts, and the same essential consequen- 
ces of them. They differ however about words, or rather 
about definitions ; and if they proceed to dispute, it must of 
course be more about words than things. 

Am I correct in this representation? I believe that I am; 
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and if I can persuade others to think so, (many, I well know, 
believe it already and do not need to be persuaded), one part of 
our contentions may be at least diminished, if not entirely done 
away. 

1 would fain hope that I may haply obtain an audience among 
some of my brethren, who have persuaded themselves that they 
differ from what are called the New England views of theolo- 
gy in respect to the nature of sin, when | tell them, that I am 
going to introduce, on the present occasion, one of their old and 
familiar acquaintances, in order that he may be heard in respect 
to the question: What is sin? Lintend to place before them 
the thoughts of a man, whose high orthodoxy none will call in 
question, and who is deservedly viewed, by all candid and dis- 
cerning judges, as one of the greatest and best men that have 
adorned the church since the period of the Reformation. ‘That 
man is the celebrated Campeeius Virrinea of Franeker, whose 
praise is in all the churches, and who has justly won a renown 
which will endure as long as piety continues to flourish. 

The passage which | have selected from him for translation, 
may be found in his Observationes Sacrae, Lib. VI. c. 15. 
The Essay, of which my translation contains a part, was occa- 
sioned by a publication of Peter Poiret, a learned enthusiast, 
which is entitled Cogitationes Rationales, printed near the 
commencement of the 18th century, in which the author stren- 
uously maintains that sin is merely a negative thing, i. e. is not 
any thing positive and real. 

In order to come in a conclusive way to the consideration of 
the subject, Vitringa occupies nearly the whole of the first part 
of his Essay in making out the definition of sin. ‘This being 
done, he goes on with an overwhelming argument against his 
antagonist. 

That part of the dispute which is occupied with immediate 
discussion respecting the positive or negative nature of sin, would 
be irrelevant at the present time, and quite needless. My ob- 
ject therefore is, to translate only so much of Vitringa’s Essay 
as relates to definitions respecting the nature of sin. ‘These 
are appropriate to the exigencies of our times, and wall be lis- 
tened to, as I would hope, with great respect by all parties. At 
all events, the thoughts of such a consummate theologian and 
critic as Vitringa, on such a subject, are well worthy the atten- 
tion of our religious public. 

The reader will see, that before the author gives his own 
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definition, he passes in brief and rapid review over several of 
the leading definitions of the times which had preceded. I have 
deemed it proper to present this part of his Essay, as well as 
the other, because it helps us to take a more complete view of 
the whole ground. 


Virrinca on THE Nature or SIN. 


Observatt. Sac. Lib. VI. c. 15. 


(1) “ Moral good and evil are the opposites of each other. 
The latter may be regarded as a habit, in which case we call it 
vitium; or as an act, in which case we name it peccatum. 
Paul, in his epistle to the Romans and sometimes elsewhere, by 
auagria designates vitium or habitual sin, i. e. vicious habits 
deserving of condemnation, under the sway of which the unre- 
generate man performs his actions. 

(2) John designates both kinds of sin by the word avouia, 
i. e. the withdrawing of one’s self from the control of law, and 
consequently from the control of the lawgiver ; which is repug- 
nant to the dictates of right reason. 

This word [@vouéa] is not employed by the classic authors. 
These commonly make use of nagavouia instead of it. 

Habitual sin, in the order of nature and time, precedes sin in 
the act, which may be scripturally defined maga@aoeg tov vouov, 
or a violation of the divine law. 

(3) The definition of sin by Augustine, viz., Concupitum, 
cogitatum, dictum, factum, adversus divinam legem, is faulty, 
because it does not comprise the sin of neglected duty, which is 
commonly named the sin of omission. 

(4) A learned nan [Poiret] has lately said, that sin, generally 
considered, means that which ts indecorous, incongruous, incon- 
sistent with itself or with its condition. 'This seems to me in- 
accurate. A dependent being who sins, is not inconsistent with 
himself, but acts in a manner repugnant to the law. He who 
sins is not inconsistent with himself, unless he himself is the 
rule of action. But creatures are not a rule for themselves ; 
nor is their condition a rule ; but God, or whatever makes known 
his will, is the rule. The state of their being is not a rule, un- 
less as determined by a law. Such a sin, therefore, [as M. 
Poiret describes], can be imagined in no being but a Supreme 
one, if indeed the condition of such a Being admitted of sin. 
But this cannot be supposed, without horrible blasphemy. 
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(5) Another celebrated man [Calvin] has defined sin to be, 
accurately speaking, an act which obscures the glory of God. 
But all sin is not act. Neglect of duty is sin. The obscuring of 
divine glory is indeed consequent upon sin ; but it does not con- 
stitute the nature or essence of sin ; and to this a definition should 
have peculiar respect. 

(6) The celebrated Cocceius defines sin thus: Something 
which is deficient in respect to that rectitude in which an in- 
telligent creature was [first] formed. This is less perspicuous 
than if he had simply said : Sin is nagavopia, or mugasaors 100 
vOuor, i. e. something committed against the law ; as we have 
already defined it. Or the definition of Arminius may be adop- 
ted: A transgression of the divine law, whatever that law may 
be. Sins which are committed against those divine laws which 
are called doyuara or ordinances, would be hardly compre- 
hended within the definition of Cocceius. 

(7) The idea of sin involves the conception both of a Law 
and of a sussect; which latter is endowed with properties of 
such a nature that he can be obligated by law to the doing or 
omitting of something, and by the promulgation of such a law is 
actually obligated in this manner. Finally, zt involves also the 
idea of an act, commanded or forbidden by the law, either 
neglected or committed. 

(8) Law is essential to the idea of sin, because sin is not and 
cannot be so named, except in reference to a law. ‘ Where 
there is no law, there is no transgression, Rom. 4: 15.” 

(9) Grotius defines law to be the rule of moral actions, obli- 
gating to that which is right. This is a commodious descrip- 
tion of a good and just law, which is agreeable to the dictates of 
right reason. So Tully: “The law is nothing more than right 
reason, derived from the influence of the gods, requiring what 
is just and prohibiting what is not.’ 

(10) As we do not here seek after a partial and limited sig- 
nification of the word, we simply say, that /aw is the rule of 
moral actions ; or rather, it is the command or prohibition of a 
ruler or superior, which regulates the voluntary actions of an 
inferior who is sulject to him ; (in the language of the School- 
men, [ Lex] modificat liberos actus). 

cay Law, therefore, (as well as Sin), involves the idea, 


() OF A RATIONAL SUBJECT, i. e. a free agent, furnished with 
e faculties necessary for action, who is adequate to determine 
for himself, deliberately and voluntarily from internal principle, 
in respect to the doing or not doing of any particular thing. 
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(12) Consequently, animals destitute of reason; which do 
not act from design, but from natural impetus and instinct ; 
which have no idea of God, and no consciousness of right and 
wrong ; cannot be obligated by the law to the performance of 
duty on reasonable principles, and therefore cannot properly be 
said to sin or to be delinquent. 

(13) But, (6) Law implies a rational subject, which is infe- 
rior to the lawgiver in this respect, viz., that the lawgiver as a 
ruler or master has the right of command in respect to the ac- 
tions and deportment of him who is under subjection. 

(14) That circumstance, on which the right of command 
and the reason of obedience are founded, is undoubtedly the 
dependence of one being on another; and the greater this is, 
the greater is the right of command and authority over him who 
is the subject. Entire dependence implies the entire right of 
authority in him on whom we depend, and obligates the subject 
to universal and most humble obedience in every action. Such 
is the authority of God over his creatures ; and such the obedi- 
ence which creatures owe to him, as being entirely dependent 
on him. 

(15) This perfect authority and this entire obedience, from 
the very fact that they are perfect and entire, exclude all 
other authority and obedience as just and legitimate, because 
they are inconsistent with the duty which the creature owes to 
God, and because the authority of God is not subordinate, and 
no other authority can be lawful, except such as is in subordina- 
tion to him. Whatever authority, therefore, parents may have 
over children, masters over servants, magistrates and rulers over 
subjects, whatever of duty may be enjoined by the former upon 
the Jatter, (and a right to cammand the former possess, so far 
as others are subject to them),—all this is derived from divine 
authority. Ilscagyety 62 Oem padlov 4 avOgewnorg, Acts 5: 29. 
“Thoreynre ovv naon avOounivy xricee dca tov xvgcor, | Pet. 2: 13. 

(16) But, (c) since a rational being cannot be subject as an 
inferior to another as superior, unless it is of finite perfection, it 
is plain that law properly regarded, and moreover that sin also, 
presupposes a rational subject of finite perfection. Consummate 
perfection excludes a law from being prescribed by another, (for 
it is a law to itself and acknowledges no superior); and there- 
fore it neither admits of sin, nor commits it. If indeed we 
could conceive of a being absolutely perfect, who should do 
things inconsistent with the rule of truth and goodness, (which 
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rule is inherent in the judgment and will of absolute perfec- 
tion); if such a being, | say, could do those things which do 
not contribute to the glory of its perfections; then this would 
be sin, in so much as it would be deserting itself and failing in 
respect to a proper regard for itself. But as perfect attributes 
exclude the idea of self-desertion, so a perfect being must of 
course be sinless and unimpeachable. The highest perfection 
involves the idea of perfect reason ; and this can do nothing con- 
trary to reason, and what is consonant with reason is good and 
virtuous, it is the opposite of evil and sin. If now consummate 
perfection cannot cease to be what it is, then it cannot sin. But 
the matter is too clear to need further illustration. 

A rational subject then being supposed, who is endowed with 
the faculty of free agency, and his obligation to a superior being 
also conceded, the Jaw circumscribes the actions of such a sub- 
ject. It teaches or demonstrates what is to be done or not to be 
done, (and this is the proper force of the Hebrew word 757, 
which is derived from "717 to teach, to demonstrate, ; or it 
prescribes in what manner a thing is to be done or not to be 
done ; it decides between things to be done and not to be done, 
and the respective modes of each ; whence the Greek word 
vouog [from véeum]. The object of law, therefore, is twofold ; 
actions, and modes of actions. 

(18) The law has to do with actions, when it either com- 
mands or prohibits them, when it orders or forbids this or that 
to be done; it concerns modes of action, when it merely and 
solely defines the modes of things to be done or omitted. For 
example ; the law which required that the paschal lamb should 
be eaten, concerned the act itself; but the law which required 
that it should be slain on the evening of the fourteenth day of 
the month Nisan, and eaten with unleavened bread and _ bitter 
herbs, had respect, with regard to these particulars, only to the 
manner in which the passover was to be celebrated. ‘The 
apostolic injunction, which forbade women to prophesy with 
their heads uncovered, had respect only to the mode of action ; 
concerning the act itself nothing particular is prescribed. 

(19) The acts of rational beings, and the modes of them, 
may be modified by law in a two-fold way, either by ordering 
that they shall be done, or by forbidding that they shall be done. 
Hence the distinction of law into precept and interdict, i. e. do 
or thou shalt do, and thou shalt not do; which was the most 
common distinction among the Hebrews. 
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(20) If such a law is agreeable to the nature and attributes 
of the ruler who gives it authority, and of the subjects to whom it 
is prescribed, and also to the mutual relation of the two parties ; 
if it does not exceed the ability and strength of the subject ; 
and if manifest utility will redound to those who are to obey it, 
from the observance of it, so that the reason of the law may be 
clearly seen by all; then it is named equitable, just, and good. 

(21) Inasmuch as no one can be obligated by a law to do 
or omit any thing, unless the pleasure of the lawgiver be made 
known to him, and expressed in language that is plain and in- 
telligible, it is clear that the notion of law and of sin supposes 
or involves the idea, that the pleasure of the Jawgiver, as ex- 
pressed in the law, should be made known to the subject by the 
clearest indications, or at least publicly promulgated, so that ig- 
norance of the law, without a confession of culpable neglect, 
cannot possibly be made a pretext for excusing any crime com- 
mitted against the law. 

(22) All these conditions being presupposed, then stn may 
take place ; which is nothing more than a transgression of the 
law, or something done contrary to law, as we have already de- 
scribed it to be. 

(23) Inasmuch as a law either commands or forbids, dilin- 
quency respecting it may be of two kinds ; either by neglecting 
to do what the law requires, or by doing that which it forbids. 
Hence the division of sins into those of omission and commis- 
sion. The law prohibits theft ; he whosteals becomes a delin- 
quent. ‘The law requires us to revere parents and magistrates ; 
he who neglects to do so, commits sin. ‘To do what the law 
forbids, to neglect what it commands, is to sin. ‘This seems to 
be altogether plain and clear. 

(24) These considerations are adduced to shew the general 
nature of sin. ‘They may be easily transferred to offences com- 
mitted against the divine ‘Being ; the nature of which offences 
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it is our present design to investigate.” 


After this introductory discussion Vitringa goes on to shew that 
God is our supreme and rightful Governor ; that we owe him 
entire obedience ; that his law is holy, just, and good ; and that 
neglect to do what it requires, or the doing of that which it pro- 
hibits, is sin; and that, considered in this light, all sin is delin- 
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eee in respect to the law or a violation of it. This he does 
or a two-fold purpose ; first in order to answer Poiret’s book 
entitled Cogitationes Rationales, secondly with an intention to 
oppose a favorite dogma of many high orthodox theologians of 
his time respecting the nature of evil. Believing, as these theo- 
logians did and rightly did, that the providence of God extends 
to all actions and events, whether good or evil, in order to avoid 
the conclusion urged upon them by those who doubted or im- 
pugned this position, viz., that such a position necessarily involves 
the belief that God is the author of sin, they defined sin to be 
merely something privative, and not properly an actual thing or 
areal existence. Hence, as they argued, no positive cause 
was necessary, but merely a deficient or negative cause ; and 
such a cause man himself could be. 

In the same way President Edwards endeavours to avoid the 
imputation cast by some upon such views as he entertained res- 
pecting original sin, by the supposition that no positive or effi- 
cient cause is necessary. He compares it to the darkness of 
night, which is not positively occasioned by the influence of the 
sun, but is a matter of course when the sun once withdraws his 
light. 

Vitringa, in opposition to such views, goes on to shew, that, 
at all events, sins of commission are something positive and real, 
and cannot be consistently regarded as a mere negation or some- 
thing simply privative. 

It is not to my present purpose to follow him out in his argu- 
ments with respect to this topic. ‘They are, as we may easily be- 
lieve, triumphant and irrefutable. ‘The whole speculation, on 
the part of those theologians whom he opposes, appears to be 
nothing more than an illusion, occasioned and sustained by hair- 
splitting distinctions of terminology, made in entire accordance 
with the manner of the most subtile efforts of Thomas Aqui- 
nas or Duns Scotus. 

{ cannot refrain, however, from presenting my readers here 
with one passage from Poiret, whom Vitringa has undertaken 
in particular to refute. It reminds one so forcibly of many pas- 
sages with which he meets in the transcendental writers of our 
day, who lay claim to the credit of new discoveries in the art 
of philosophizing, that he cannot refrain from believing, that af- 
ter all, “there is nothing new under the sun.” I shall not at- 
tempt to translate the passage ; and this, for the simple but alto- 
gether sufficient reason, at least sufficient in respect to me, that | 
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am utterly unable to do so, not understanding what Mr. Poiret 
says nor whereof he affirms. I give it to the reader therefore 
in its original and transcendental costume. It isa summary of 
his theory in respect to the nature of sin. 

Cap. 1V. § 14. “ Si itaque ego, qui per Deum cogitatio sum 
spontanea, (at nihil a me), maneam in nihilo, quod est non-de- 
terminatio a me, ad me, per me, pro me, sumque mihi ut qui 
ex me, ad me, et per me nihil sum, volo, opto, eligo, operor, 
etc., tum non pecco. Sed si illud nix absit, id est, si ego, 
res sponte cogitans (qui tamen nilil a me) deficiam a nihilo, a 
non-determinatione a me, ad me, per me, etc., adsitque aliqua 
realitatis Jarva inanis, qua ego, qui nibil sum, mihi is videar qui 
a me aliquid sim, sciam, bene optem, velim, operer, tunc €o ip- 
so pecco. U nde patet, peccatum, non cogitationem spontane- 
am ejusve positionem actualem esse, sed esse ABSTINENTIAM 
NIHILI in mente debiti, sive nihili privationem, ipso nihilo longe 
imperfectiorem et deteriorem ; etiamsi id vel Dei proxima imi- 
tatio interdum esse videatur.” 

I have my doubts, whether even Coleridge himself, in the 
most transcendental of all his flights, (which are sometimes 
counted lofty or sublime by his admirers, as one cannot well 
avoid believing, because they lose sight of him and think he 
must of course be soaring aloft),—w ‘ould have been able, with 
all his invention and boundless fecundity of words, to go beyond 
the once admired, but now long-forgotten Peter Poiret. But 
all this is by the by ; let us resume the important topic before us. 

I wish to draw the particular attention of the reader to the 
main positions of Vitringa, in the passage which I have now 
translated. ‘These are, 

(1) Law is the rule of moral actions. It is the command of 
a superior, which regulates the voluntary actions of an inferior. 
See under No. 10 above. 

Of course the author means to describe here the moral law, 

. e. the law of God which regulates our moral actions. We 
may speak of the laws of nature, i. e. of matter animate and 
inanimate ; of the laws of our physical being, etc.; but when- 
ever we employ the term daw in this way, we ’ merely designate 
the arrangement or order which the divine being has prescribed 
to physical nature,—an arrangement which it has no power to 
transgress, and never does violate. 

Let the reader note well here, that Vitringa specificates vol- 
untary actions, and those only, as being the proper objects of 
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moral law. This will be made still clearer, by the next senti- 
ment of his, which I am now going to particularize. 

(2) * Law,” he says, “ involves the idea of a rational subject, 
i. e. of a free agent, furnished with the faculties necessary for 
action.” Nor is this all; he is more explicit still. This sub- 
ject or agent must be “ adequate to determine for himself, de- 
liberately and voluntarily from internal principles [quod se ex 
interno principio deliberaté et éxovelme . . . possit determinare}, 
in respect to the doing or not doing of any particular thing.” 
No. 11 above. 

After shewing that the relation of dependence in some sense 
must exist between lawgiver and subject, and that both the 
matter and manner of actions may be proper subjects of law, he 
goes on to say: 

(3) A law, in order to be equitable, just, and good, “ must 
not exceed the ability and strength of the subject.” No. 20. 

(4) “Inasmuch as no one can be obligated by a law to do 
or omit any thing, unless the pleasure of the law-giver be made 
known to him, and expressed in language that is plain and in- 
telligible ; it is clear that the notion of /aw and of sin supposes 
or involves the idea, that the pleasure of the lawgiver, as ex- 
pressed in the law, should be made known to the sulyect by the 
clearest indications, or at least publicly promulgated ; so that 
ignorance of the law cannot be pleaded by way of extenuating 
guilt.” No. Ql. 

(5) “ All these conditions being presupposed, then sin may 
take place; which is nothing more than the transgression of 
the law, or something done contrary to law.” No. 22. 

Putting now these considerations together, we may make out 
the following definition of sin, as laid down by Vitringa, viz., 
The voluntary transgression or violation of a known law of 
God, by a rational, free, moral agent. 

I trust that no one will assert this to be an incorrect view of 
Vitringa’s sentiments, because of what he says respecting vitium, 
in Nos. 1, 2, of the above extract from his work. His defini- 
tion of vitium is, that it is a habit or habitude of sinning, by 
which he plainly means a habitual inclination to Sin. This is 
clear from the last paragraph under No. 2, in which he says, 
that “ habitual sin, in the order of nature and time, precedes sin 
in the act ;” i. e., if I rightly understand him, the inclination, 
in the order of nature and time, precedes the external develop- 
ment by outward actions. Yet this is not all, perhaps, which 
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he means to say; for he probably intends to convey the idea, 
that sinful men possess an inclination to sin which js abiding, 
constant, or (as we commonly say) Aabitual. It is plain, how- 
ever, from a comparison of this part of his Essay with what fol- 
lows, that he did not bestow any considerable time or pains on 
what he has here said of the distinction between vitium and 
peccatum. If the reader will take the trouble to look back and 
compare Nos. 10, 11, 20, 21, and 22 above, he will see at 
once that Vitringa means, beyond a doubt, to comprehend 
within his definition a/l which he calls sin, whether vitium or pec- 
catum. Indeed the vitium which he defines, or rather names, 
appears to be nothing more nor less than the frequently repeat- 
ed, i. e. habitual, desire to sin which leads to the commission of 
what he calls sinful acts, and which is itself, (in the sense in 
which it is here understood by him), forbidden by the law of 
God. 

In a way like to this the apostle James appears to speak, 
when he says, that “ lust, when it has conceived, bringeth forth 
sin,’ James 1: 15. It might be a question here, (for such ques- 
tions have been often raised), whether the lust which conceives 
and then brings forth sin, is itself a sin. But whatever may be 
said in order to shew that there must be some ultimate bounds 
in the genealogical series of sin, beyond which we cannot trace 
it without running into absurdity or else charging it upon our 
Maker, yet it is quite plain, at least it is so to my, apprehension, 
that this reasoning will not apply to the lust of which the apos- 
tle here speaks. In the context (v. 14) he says: “ Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own Just, and 
enticed.” I acknowledge, indeed, that some objects which may 
tempt us, are not in themselves sinful. The tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, for example, which tempted our first parents, 
was not sinful. But this was an external object, and not a psy- 
chological part or passion of our progenitors. In the case be- 
fore us, on the contrary, it is our own lust that tempts us and 
entices us ; and this, as the apostle expressly avers, not in such 
a sense as God tempts men, i. e. tries them or subjects them to 
trial (see vs. 2; 13), but in an evil sense, viz. entices us to sin. 
Is it then a forbidden passion voluntarily indulged, which the 
apostle here characterizes under the name of lust? I see no 
other aspect of the case, which seems to be rational and consis- 
tent with scriptural views of the nature of sin. We are not sin- 
ners because our nature has a susceptibility of being impressed 
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or excited by objects that may lead us to sin. Adam had evi- 
dently such a nawre before his fall; the holy Redeemer him- 
self possessed such a nature, else he could not have been 
“tempted in all points as we are.” ‘The point where sinful 
lust begins, is the point where voluntary encouragement or cher- 
ishing of such excitement begins. It is such a lust which “ draws 
away and entices to sin ;” and such which the apostle seems 
plainly to have had in view. And this in itself is sinful ; it 
plainly is, moreover, the parent of actual and outward sins, as 
they are commonly named. 

Vitringa’s meaning, then, seems to be of the same general 
nature as that of James. Although in strictness of speech, as 
Vitringa has abundantly asserted elsewhere, all sin is an act of 
disobedience or a violation of Jaw, and so lust itself when volun- 
tarily cherished, and therefore sinful, is such a violation, yet in 
common parlance we speak of a disposition to sin, or a habit of 
sinning, or a habitual inclination to sin, as something which 
the mind is prone to separate from the act itself, and to regard 
as its antecedent. It is in accordance with this common usage 
of speech, that Vitringa expresses himself in the extract on 
which I am remarking. But at the same time, if the matter be 
thoroughly examined according to the whole of his views com- 
pared together, nothing will be found plainer or more certain, 
than that his vitium is as really a transgression of the divine 
law (and of course an act of the mind), as : his peccatum is. And 
such is evidently the case with the declaration of the apostle 
James. In both these cases the modes of speech adopted in 
common parlance are employed, without any special regard to 
a choice of words which metaphysical nicety or the stricter laws 
of diction in casuistry would demand. 

I may proceed then to remark, that no one, as I trust, will 
venture to assert that I have not given a fair and ‘legitimate sum- 
mary of Vitringa’s principles and i definitions, in what I have said 
above. And if this be so, the question then arises : Who comes 
nearest to Vitringa’s views, the man who believes that all sin 
consists in voluntary transgression of known laws by intelligent, 
rational, free, moral agents ; or he who maintains, that sin may 
be and is a part of our physiological nature since the fall, and 
therefore may and does exist antecedent to all thought, know- 
ledge, action, or voluntary exercise of the mind? This ques- 
tion may be fairly raised ; and it ought to be fairly and candid- 
ly answered. 
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The allegation of new divinity ought not to serve, in the 
present case, as a satisfactory answer to views like those of Vi- 
tringa. He was no new-divinity man, no New England theo- 
Jogian, but an honest, pious, learned, orthodox Dutchman of the 
next generation after the men of the Synod of Dort itself; a 
masterly critic, moreover, a noble linguist, a universal scholar, 
and a profound theologian. Here then is Vitringa, with all his 
orthodoxy and in all his glory, differing as much, in respect to 
the point before us from what is now called a man of New En- 
gland divinity, as one grape differs from its mate on the same 
stem. 

The reader who is not in unison with the sentiments of Vi- 
tringa, may of course regard them as he pleases ; but he will 
generously concede at least so much as this, viz., that such a 
view of sin as leads one to define it as being a voluntary trans- 
gression of a known law, by a rational, free, moral agent, is 
not new divinity, and is not appropriate merely to New England. 
The time is coming, | trust or at least hope that it is not far 
distant, when mere expressions of alarm on this subject, and 
charges of heresy and of forsaking the great standards of Pro- 
testantism in regard to the nature of sin, will not pass for sound 
argument. It surely does not need proof, that such modes of 
rebuking or of convicting are not kind, brotherly, and rational 
discussion. Above all, these methods of urging on the efforts 
of party, and of kindling into a flame its odium theologicum, 
ought not to have currency with the thinking, sober, candid, 
and judicious part of our community. I may be permitted to 
add here, what I would do in the spirit of meekness and with- 
out polemic asperity, that such as have not for themselves fully 
examined the opinions of the Reformers and their successors, 
ought especially to refrain from Aereticating others for a merely 
supposed difference of opinion. How easily an error may be 
committed in this respect, has been strikingly shewn in the 
learned and excellent exhibition of the sentiments of the Re- 
formation made by the Rev. Mr. Landis, in the Bibl. Repos. 
Vol. XIIL., with regard to several points of doctrine concerning 
which great confidence and much positive assertion have lately 
been exhibited by some polemic writers of our day. Every 
one deeply versed in the theology of the Reformation and of 
the succeeding age, knows well that the leaders of that day dif- 
fered as often and as much on some speculative points, which are 
of inferior practical interest, as theologians do now ; how then 
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can any one make up his mind to warm contention with Christian 
brethren, and even excision of them, on account of matters 
which are of sucha nature? Bishop Horsley, in a charge to 
the clergy of his diocese, told them that ‘he did not demand 
that they should not oppose Calvinism; but he did insist, that 
before they should do so, they should study it sufficiently to 
know what it is.’ If charges of departure from the doctrines of 
the Reformation were made only within the limits of such a 
circle as the Bishop here delineates, our churches would be lit- 
tle troubled with the agitation of many questions, which now 
occasion great jealousies and much excitement. 

On the whole, the entire agreement of Vitringa’s views in 
respect to the nature of sin, with those that have lately been 
stigmatized as new, and subjected to vehement assault, seems 
to be too plain to demand, I had almost said to admit of, con- 
firmation. Neither illustration nor confirmation is needed, so 
far as the great point of harmony or coincidence is concerned. 

For myself I feel constrained to say, that | have no where 
found a more brief, plain, intelligible, and almost self-evident 
exposition of the subject in question, than this masterly writer 
has given us. 

But there is a more important question remaining, and which 
I would by all means consider as being still entirely open to fur- 
ther discussion, (for we are to call ‘ no man master upon earth’) : 
and this is: Whether the views of Vitringa are correct, i. e. 
whether they are truly scrreTuRAL ? 

Narrow as the compass of this subject may at first view seem 
to be, yet any one who is well acquainted with the state of po- 
lemic theology, in times past and at the present day, must know, 
as a matter of course, that it would not be difficult to extend 
the discussion of it so as to make a volume of no inconsiderable 
size ; and yet say nothing but what would have a bearing on 
some part of the discussions that have already been raised. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to tell the reader, that I have no in- 
tention of making such a volume. Neither my time nor the 
object which I now have in view, would permit me to engage 
in such an undertaking. The most that I aim at doing, is to 
state in as brief manner as the nature of the case wil] permit 
without exposing myself to be misunderstood, the leading rea- 
sons why I prefer and adhere to such a definition of sin as Vi- 
tringa has given ; while at the same time I do not suppose my- 
self to differ in opinion, so far as material facts are concerned, 
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from those who defend the definitions of sin as given by Turre- 
tin and others who in general accord with his views. 

I must beg of my readers the liberty, while discussing this 
question, of pursuing the tenor of my way in such a manner as 
my thoughts have led me, while revolving the matter in my own 
mind. Arguments in favour of the opinion which I defend, or 
objections alleged against it, which appear to be of secondary and 
inferior importance, | purposely omit. J intend to bring forward 
only those which have had some sensible influence on my own 
mind, either in the way of defending or of opposing the senti- 
ments exhibited by Vitringa. 

I must also, in justice to myself, say further, that I do not 
seek to pursue the strict and formal order sometimes maintained 
in discussions of this nature. I shall first produce some of the 
leading considerations and texts of Scripture which induce me 
to entertain the opinion respecting the nature of sin which 1] 
endeavour to defend; and then examine the principal texts 
of Scripture that are usually relied on in order to establish a 
different opinion. In doing this, I shall touch bere and there 
on incidental topics which come in my way, and thus make what 
some of my readers may call digresstons from my main sub- 
ject. Into these digressions, however, I shall not fall, unless the 
topics present themselves to my view not only as disputed ones, 
but as possessing in themselves no inconsiderable interest. In 
a word, [ intend to canvass the subject more in a familiar way 
which admits of occasional digression, than in the manner of 
the more rigid schools ; and I shall do so, because I have thought 
on the subject in this manner, and it is natural, therefore, for 
me to suppose that others might not be disinclined to follow the 
same track. It would not be difficult to throw the whole essay 
into an order which would answer the stricter dernands of rheto- 
ricians or Jogicians ; but I am not persuaded that the time and 
pains requisite to do this, would be well bestowed. 

A word on one trait more of this discussion, and I have done 
with prologue. The delicacy of such a discussion at the pres- 
ent time, will be felt and acknowledged by all my readers. I 
am not the accredited representative, on this occasion, of those 
whom I suppose to be substantially of the same opinion which 
I have defended. It is by no concert between us that I have 
engaged in the present discussion. 1 have therefore felt it in- 
cumbent on me, in order that I might not seem to involve them 
in any apparent responsibility for what I say, to speak mostly 
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in the first person singular, rather than in the first person plu- 
ral. I am aware of the charge to which I expose myself, in the 
view of some readers, by so doing. But I had rather incur 
the hazard of this, than to run the danger of being charged with 
speaking for others what 1 am not commissioned by them to 
say. And besides this, I can truly add, that I have often used 
the first person singular, when I wished merely to say, that in 
my own view a thing is thus or so, rather than to make a posi- 
tive and categorical assertion. If the reader will allow me this 
privilege, and for such an end, | hope he will not find reason to 
charge me with egotism of manner, in the sequel of this discus- 
sion. 

In addressing myself to the work before me, I commence 
with the leading considerations which have induced me to adopt 
such a definition of stn as Vitringa has given. 

(1) The first elements of our moral nature, our conscious- 
ness of what is right and what is wrong, our sense of guilt or of 
innocence, leads us spontaneously to decide, that we are crimi- 
nal only so far as we voluntarily transgress a known law. 

Let it be affirmed a thousand times, and reiterated even with 
a voice of thunder, that we are guilty of another’s sin of which 
we had no knowledge, which we did in no way aid and abet, or 
to which we did never even consent, our conscience remains 
undisturbed and quiet. If we had no sins but such to give us 
uneasiness, our sleep would be quiet, and our days would pass 
on bright and unclouded. Or if we are charged with being 
transgressors of laws of which we had no knowledge, and re- 
specting which it was impossible from our state or condition that 
we should have any knowledge, and consequently it was not 
our duty in such a state (according to Vitringa’s principles) to 
acquire a knowledge, then our conscience is clear. No burden 
lies upon it. Metaphysicians may speculate on this subject and 
make charges of guilt; these may be proclaimed from the pulpit 
and the press ;_ but conscious innocence still remains undisturbed, 
and the charges pass by as the idle wind which we regard not. 

I make the appeal, now, to every son and daughter of Adam, 
whether each one has not in his or her own bosom a conscious- 
ness such as this? Whether every being made in the image of 
the living God has not such a principle enstamped on the very 
elements of his soul, in characters that cannot be effaced or 
even obscured? Ask all courts of justice and equity, from the 
highest to the lowest, whether any man can equitably be con- 
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demned for that which he not only did not commit, but for that 
to which he gave no assent, which he did in no way aid or abet, 
and of which he had no knowledge ; and they will give but one 
answer. Ask all legislative bodies, who have any sense of jus- 
tice, whether they make laws that render guilty those who never 
voluntarily transgress them; they respond i the same manner. 
Indeed, there never has been, there is not, and from the nature 
of things there never can be, any difference of opinion as to this 
point of personal guilt and desert. The disputes, whatever 
they are, do not turn on this point, but on something diverse 
from it, and have much more in reality to do with names than 
with things ; as I shall endeavor to shew in the sequel. 

But if now we are inquired of, whether one man who is in- 
nocent, may not suffer on account of another’s sins, and be 
greatly injured by them; yea, not only be injured as to his tem- 
poral interests and happiness and comfort, but also as to his 
spiritual welfare ; we answer, as all men of sober consideration 
plainly must do, that in this case there can be no more doubt 
than in the other. Every day’s experience shews us that chil- 
dren suffer on account of their parents’ vices ; subjects because 
of bad rulers; the peaceful on account of the violent; the hon- 
est by reason of the dishonest ; and, in a word, the world is fil- 
led with woes both of a temporal and spiritual nature, which the 
guilty inflict upon the innocent. In cases without number mis- 
ery is suffered, where there was no personal participation in the 
crime which occasioned it. 

I readily admit that this is a point which involves some of the 
deepest mysteries—some of the most inscrutable principles—of 
the moral government of God. Why should it be that the in- 
nocent must often suffer on account of others’ sins? Why 
should the universe be so constituted, that men can do harm, 
when they are so wicked, to multitudes who do not in any 
measure participate in their criminality? ‘These are questions, 
which, while we admit the facts just stated, we can never, in the 
present world, fully and satisfactorily answer. Yet even the 
most hardy Pelagian would not venture to deny the matter of 
fact as thus alleged ; and whatever there may be in it which is 
inscrutable, which is either beyond or above our reason, (con- 
trary to it we cannot affirm it to be), we are after all obliged, 
although it may be with reluctance, to admit that the world is, 
and ever since the fall of our original progenitors has been, filled 
with the plainest and most indubitable proofs of the fact just 
stated. 
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In view of all this, then, why should any one undertake to 
deny the mischiefs that have ensued, and which the Scriptures, 
as I believe, do very explicitly declare have ensued, from 
Adam’s fall? He need not, he should not, deny these. And 
if he does, the same principle would, if he is consistent with 
himself, lead him to deny that woes spiritual or temporal now 
come upon the head of those who were not participators in the 
criminality which occasioned them. 

Admitting now all that | have sara on this topic, we may 
still maintain, that sin, properly defined, means a voluntary 
transgression of known law, and that nothing else is properly 
called sin. Most of those who may seem at first to oppose this 
view, do not after all, unless I greatly misapprehend them, dif- 
fer much from it, except in the use of certain words. They 
begin, perhaps, in their reasonings, with this maxim as a self- 
evident one, viz. that misery is only and always the consequence 
of sin; hence they conclude, that all who suffer must there- 
fore be sinful ; and consequently, that infants, because they are 
sufferers, must also be sinners. But after all, they do not pre- 
dicate actual sin of infants, and they accede to the definition of 
sin as given above, so far as what they name actual sin is con- 
cerned. It is imputed sin, then, or (as it is commonly named) 
original sin, which they predicate of infants, and thus make 
them guilty, in a certain sense, of the sin which Adam commit- 
ted; while at the same time they would not assign to them any 
consciousness of personal criminality or actual sin, in respect to 
his transgression. 

Here then, I adinit, is a difference seemingly considerable, as 
to words and modes of explanation between two parties. But 
I still believe that there is a substantial agreement, after all, as 
to every important fact in the case. The deleterious and uni- 
versal consequences of Adam’s sin are admitted by both parties ; 
the absolute necessity of renewing and sanctifying grace in all 
cases is maintained by both; and, in a word, all that is con- 
cerned with the actual depravity or real danger of the natural 
man, is fully admitted. ‘The only difference that is palpable 
seems to be, that one party in its mode of treating the subject, 
makes two sorts, or rather two genera, of sin, original a ac- 
tual, one which is merely putative and another which is actual and 

rsonal, in order to account for the guilt and misery of all men ; 
while the other party thinks that nothing is gained by making such 
a distinction in the way of solving the mystery respecting the mis- 
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chiefs occasioned by sin, and that no example can be found in the 
Scriptures of reckoning two sorts, or two genera, of sin. The lat- 
ter party, therefore, choose to confine themselves to naming that 
sin which is actual and voluntary ; while the other, fully admit- 
ting this definition so far as it goes, still extend the use of the ap- 
pellation in question so as to designate not only the actions but 
also the state or condition of all rational beings who are suffer- 
ers, of whatever age or in whatever circumstances they may be. 

While this state or condition is admitted by both parties to be 
essentially the same, as to its real attributes, (and this is admit- 
ted), why should it be deemed a matter of high importance, and 
worthy of strenuous dispute, whether the definition of a word 
be more or less extensive, when no change is or can be made 
thereby in the state of facts, or the nature of things ? 

But since dispute has arisen, may I be permitted to ask: Is 
it not a safe and proper way, in such cases, to make the appeal 
to the Bible, and to follow simply the scriptural usage ? Who 
will not here respond in the affirmative? Shall we not, then, 
make the appeal directly to the Bible, and ask, whether the 
sacred writers do not speak of sin, and treat it, as being a vol- 
untary transgression of a known law—and only such? This 
latter circumstance, | am ready to concede, is essential to the 
object before us. All are agreed, and there can be no question 
in the case, that voluntary transgression of a known law is sin; 
the Scriptures declare this ; conscience affirms it; and the only 
question therefore is: Whether the Bible, like one part of our 
theologians, goes still further, and names that sin which is mere- 
ly putative or imputed, or which is an original constituent of 
the nature with which God has endowed us? If so, then the 
definition of Vitringa must be deemed defective, and instead of 
his vit2zum and peccatum, we ought to have at the outset, pecca- 
tum originale et peccatum actuale; and when this distinction 
was made, the latter might be subdivided, if it should be deem- 
ed proper, as_ the former has already been, i in the theology of 
the schools. 

But before we come to the 4iblical investigation now before 
us, I must be allowed once more distinctly to avow my full be- 
lief in the multiplied and mischievous consequences of sin to 
others, in unnumbered cases where actual personal criminality 
is not concerned ; and that this is a doctrine widely and often 
taught in the Scriptures, in a great variety of forms. But the 
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question, whether a liability to suffer by reason of sin which 
others commit, is to be properly called, or is in the Scriptures 
called, sin, (except in a tropical or a figurative sense), is a ques- 
tion quite diverse from the important facts just stated, and one 
which can be determined only by fair, accurate, and extensive 
investigation. 

My limits oblige me, however, to be brief; and I can advert 
only to some leading passages in the Bible. In respect to the 
tenor of these | would remark, 

(2) That the Scriptures seem to me fully and explicitly to 
declare, that the sacred writers regarded all sin in the same 
light as that in which Vitringa has placed it. In order to illus- 
trate this, let us ask the question: In what sense are the hea- 
then considered as sinners by Paul? When he is going, in the 
epistle to the Romans, to shew that all men are sinners, both 
Gentiles and Jews, (all of course we must suppose him to mean 
who are capable of being sinners), what does he say, in order 
to convict the Gentiles of sin? Does be compare their con- 
duct with the demands of the Scriptures? No, but he makes 
out another rule of action which they have transgressed. He 
says: “ The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all . 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men . . . because what may 
be known of God is manifest in them [i. e. in the Gentiles, of 


whom he is here speaking], for God had shewed it unto them.” 
How—where—when? “ The invisible things of him one from 


the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made [and not by revelation in the Scrip- 
tures],even his eternal power and Godhead.” What follows, 
then, from the fact that the book of nature had been thus spread 
out before them? It follows, that “they are without excuse ; 
because that when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful.” The least that can be meant by 
this last declaration is, that when opportunity was offered to the 
heathen of knowing and glorifying God, they wilfully refused 
to embrace it, and so did not glorify him, but were ungrateful. 
Thus doing, they became sinners, Rom. 1: 20, 21. 

Now why need Paul betake himself to such" a method of 
proof as this, in order to shew that the Gentiles were sinners ? 
Such a method fully exhibits a sense of obligation on his part to 
shew that the heathen had some knowledge of what was true 
and right, or at least a fair opportunity to acquire some know- 
ledge of this which they voluntarily and wilfully neglected,— 
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to shew this, I say, and render it plain, in order to make out 
his proof so as to satisfy his readers, that the Gentiles were all 
sinners. Why did not Paul choose a shorter and much easier 
method of effecting his purpose? Why did he not here de- 
clare, that, inasmuch as all men are descended from Adam who 
sinned, all men are of course sinners—yea, sinners on this ac- 
count in a two-fold sense, sinners because of original sin impu- 
ted, and sinners because of original sin inherent? Why should 
Paul here hold himself necessitated to make out a charge of ac- 
tual and voluntary transgression against some plain principles of 
right and propriety and truth, in order to bring the Gentiles 
under the condemnation of the divine law? According to the 
statement of many who advocate original sin imputed and inher- 
ent, this last sin is as really and truly worthy of damnation, and 
as certainly incurs it, as actual sin. Yet the great apostle 
of the Gentiles here begins, continues, and goes on to conclude 
his main argument to prove that the Gentiles are sinners, witli- 
out once adverting to such a principle, or such a position. But 
if he had really believed it, in the sense just stated, and had 
such views as usually at the present day accompany such a 
statement, it passes wonder that he should here overlook and 
omit even a hint upon this subject. 

Shall we be told, that he has exhibited, at full length, his 
views in respect to this subject, in the fifth chapter of the epis- 
tle to the Romans? My answer is, that the exhibition for the 
purpose now supposed, comes quite too Jate. In the first chap- 
ter of this epistle Paul concludes his argument to prove that the 
Gentiles are all sinners; in the second and third chapters he 
maintains and establishes the same charges against the Jews. 
In the fourth chapter he removes objections against these char- 
ges. In chapter v. he shews what were the blessed fruits of 
justification by atoning blood and interceding mercy ; and par- 
ticularly he shows the wide extent of the blessings thus procu- 
red. It is here, in this connection of thought, and for the pur- 
pose of rendering prominent this part of his discourse, that he 
introduces the comparison between the mischiefs occasioned by 
Adam’s fall, and the good occasioned by a Saviour’s “‘ obedi- 
ence unto death.” It is not simply or directly to make out the 
guilt of Gentile or Jew, that Paul resorts to this ; he had already 
completed his proof that both were guilty. It was only toshew, 
that however multiplied and sore the mischiefs occasioned by 
Adam were, a remedy adequate for these, yea, for many more 
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than these (see v. 16), had been provided by the gospel plan 
of salvation. 

While Paul then admits, or, as it seems to me, asserts, that 
Adam’s offence is in some way (he does not say in what one) 
concerned asa cause with the sinful character of all men ; while 
he declares that “‘ many were made sinners by one man’s diso- 
bedience ;” he not only refrains from saying that this one man’s 
disobedience was itself the sin of the many, as being imputed 
to them, but he declares explicitly that “ death passed upon all 
men, because that (éy ) all have sinned.” In the place where 
this is asserted (Rom. 5: 12), the necessary implication seems 
to be, that the sin of all was, in its essential nature, like the sin 
of Adam, i. e. it was a transgression or violation of law. So 
the comparison seems plainly to imply: “ As by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin ; and so death passed 
upon all men, because that all have sinned,” Rom. 5: 12. 

How can we reasonably allege, now, that the apostle here 
speaks merely of an imputed offence, and the mischiefs done to 
mankind by reason of this? Does he not contrast the redemp- 
tion of Christ here in all its magnitude and glory, with the evils 
of sin in all their magnitude ? Verse 16th surely establishes the 
position that he does. But if he does this, how can it be said, 
that he merely contrasts the evils of imputed sin (so called) 
with the benefits of redemption? Yet such is the doctrine 
taught by the apostle’s expressions, if the usual method of ma- 
king out imputation from this passage is correct. And this con- 
sideration is of itself enough, at least so it appears to my mind, 
to lead us to suspect the propriety of such an interpretation as 
the one just named. Surely Christ did not die merely or prin- 
cipally to atone for imputed sin. ‘ The free gift is of many 
offences unto justification,” (v. 16). ‘Those who were “ made 
sinners by one man’s disobedience,’ committed many—many 
offences for which atonement was made. And it is these—com- 
mitted as widely as the human race are spread—these that have 
been removed by atoning blood ; and it is this that constitutes 
the most prominent glory and benefit of the gospel dispensation. 

I cannot admit, therefore, the propriety of an appeal to Rom. 
5: 12—19, in order to make out the allegations, that our own 
sin is not only what we do in violation of law, but also what 
Adam did which is imputed to us, or a part of our nature itself 
as given to us by our Maker. Paul does not proceed in this 
way, in order to prove that Gentiles or Jews are all sinners. 
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Nor can it be fairly said, now, in answer to this, that Paul’s 
object was to make out the proposition, that aggravated guilt 
might be justly predicated of all men ; and therefore he under- 
takes to shew that they are guilty of actual sin. For if we 
adopt such a sentiment, bow shall we account for it, (on the 
ground of those who maintain that there are two kinds of sin), 
that in his charges he has omitted original sin both imputed and 
inherent? Surely it would have been a great aggravation of 
the case in question, had these been added to the bill of im- 
peachment made out by Paul ; I mean that it must plainly have 
been so, on the ground assumed by those who defend the views 
which we are examining. 

After all that has been said on the meaning of Rom. 5: 12— 
19, as establishing the doctrine of original sin imputed and in- 
herent—sin, I mean in the scriptural sense of this word—there 
is yet an entire failure to clear up the mysterious proceeding of 
Paul as to his form and method of reasoning, in case his creed 
were as some maintain it to be. Why he did not bring the 
charge of original sin against the Gentiles and Jews in the first 
part of his epistle, in order to prove that they were all sinners, 
—a charge which, if correct, must plainly and demonstrably be 
against all men—has not yet been shown. It remains still a 
quod demonstrandum in exegesis and in theology. 

Sincerely and undoubtingly do [ believe the apostle means to 
declare, that Adam’s first offence bas been and is a cause or oc- 
casion of all men’s becoming sinners. I doubt not he means to 
proclaim, that human nature has become deteriorated by the 
fall. But that the sin which he so often mentions in Rom. 5: 
12—19 is other than actual sin, i. e. violation of the divine 
law, I have never yet seen to be proved so as to give satisfac- 
tion to my mind. How can the redemption of Christ be limit- 
ed to a deliverance merely from original sin? If mankind are 
here charged only with original sin imputed or inherent, or with 
both, then, as the opposite of this, the righteousness of Christ 
must be considered both as imputed and inherent, in order to 
carry the antithetic analogy through in a consistent manner. 
Yet the inherent righteousness of Christ, as transferred to be- 
lievers, is strenuously denied by nearly all Protestants ; and the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, as belonging to believers was 
plainly not a doctrine of the early Reformation, but one which 
sprang up during the subsequent period of theological discussion. 

It is then, we may reasonably conclude, a sin different from 
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imputed or inherent sin, which the apostle puts in contrast with 
the redemption wrought by Christ. And if so, we are thus far 
borne out, of course, in our views of sin as an actual violation of 
the law of God. 

I should make an apology for the length of these remarks, 
were it not that the main passage of Scripture relied on by most 
to shew that there are two kinds of sin, has been now under 
consideration. It is impossible to do any justice to such a topic, 
and to guard against misunderstanding, without going beyond 
the bounds of a mere skeleton-exhibition. 

What has been said may serve to shew, that when Paul un- 
dertakes to prove that men are sinners, he resorts to a method 
of proof which exhibits them as transgressors of some rule or 
law made known to them. What says he, for example, of the 
Gentiles, to whom no revealed law had been given? He says, 
that “ not having [a revealed] law, they are a law unto them- 
selves ; who shew the work of the law [i. e. the work which 
the law requires] written in their hearts,’ Rom. 2: 14, 15. 
And what is the consequence? ‘‘ So many as have sinned with- 
out law [revelation], shall perish without it,” i. e. they shall be 
judged and condemned as sinners against the Jaw written on 
their own hearts. 

It would seem, then, as has been already remarked, that in 
order to justify to the mind of his readers the condemnation of 
the Gentiles, Paul deemed it necessary to shew, that they had 
a knowledge of some divine law, even that which was written 
on their own hearts and consciences, and that they had violated 
the precepts of this law. 

But why, we may here ask, must there be a law, and why 
must men have some knowledge of it, in order that they should 
be counted sinners ? The answer may be given by appeal to va- 
rious passages of Scripture. It is because “ by law is the know- 
ledge of sin,” Rom. 3: 20; because we “ cannot know sin, ex- 
cept by the law,” Rom. 7: 7; because “to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin,’ James 4: 17 ;_be- 
cause “ where there is no law, there is no transgression,” Rom. 
4:15. To beings now, which are physiologically incapable of 
any moral or spiritual knowledge, whose actual condition utterly 
excludes the supposition of its being communicated or even de- 
veloped in the soul-——to such beings “ there is no [moral] law.” 
The God who made them, and made them thus, did not design, 
that, while they are in such a condition, they should have the 
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knowledge in question. And if any one should ask how it can 
be, that they should not sooner come to the knowledge of what 
is duty, the question involves the same difficulty (and no more), 
as if one should ask: Why did not God create all men and 
make them complete moral agents, thousands or millions of 
years sooner than he has done? One thing is very clear in re- 
spect to our moral accountability, and this is, that men will 
never be punished as actual sinners, so long as they cannot com- 
mit actual sin. Be this period sooner or later, heaven will never 
exact an account of talents not committed to our charge. 

There are some things in morals which are too plain to be 
proved ; and I am almost ready to say, that the question before 
us appears to be one of those things. ‘The sacred writers do 
not express themselves as if they had once thought, that they 
must needs formally affirm, or establish by a course of reason- 
ing, that stn is a transgression of law, and that without a know- 
ledge of law there can be no sin. ‘They appear to hold as a 
matter universally conceded, not only that there can be no 
knowledge of sin without a knowledge of law, but that sin itself 
cannot exist or be committed without such a knowledge, or (in 
other words) that “where there is no law there is no trans- 
gression.” ‘The case of wilful ignorance alone is to be except- 
ed from these remarks. The consequence of such a state of 
feeling among inspired authors is, that what we meet with in 
them respecting the nature of sin, is only what is said obiter, 
i.e. What is now and then thrown in to give intensity to other 
declarations, by referring the reader to principles already known, 
established, or rather spontaneously conceded, by every reason- 
able mind. 

Such an assumption of the truth before us the Saviour makes 
in that solemn declaration of his to the Jews: “If I had not 
come and spoken to them [the Jews], they had not had sin; 
but now they have no cloak for their sin,” John 15: 22. And 
again: “If 1 had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin,” John 15: 24; i. e. if I 
had not disclosed my true character to them by the miracles 
which I have wrought among them, then they would not have 
contracted their present guilt in rejecting me. In both of the 
present cases, the declaration of the Saviour, I readily concede, 
is not to be regarded as absolute and universal, but as extend- 
ing to the sin of unbelief and of rejecting him. But the princi- 
ple sanctioned is altogether the same as that for which Vitringa 
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contends, viz., that sin can be predicated only of cases where 
there was a knowledge of what was required and of what was 
forbidden, i. e. of legal precept. In the declarations of Jesus, 
he takes it for granted that this principle is self-evident. He 
only declares that the unbelief of the Jews is such that it can- 
not be excused, because they had enjoyed an opportunity of 
knowing what the truth is, and had neglected and abused it. 

So again, in the Saviour’s conversation with the Pharisees, 
after he had restored sight to the man born blind; Jesus had 
said: “ For judgment I am come into this world, that they 
which see not might see, and they which see might be made 
blind” (John ix.), when the Pharisees, who were highly offen- 
ded, replied: “ Are we blind also?’ What is the reply of 
him who is the light of the world? “ Jesus said unto them: 
If ye were blind, ye should have no sin.” Of course, the mean- 
ing is not here: ‘If ye were physically blind ;’ it may be thus 
expressed : ‘If ye were unable to see any moral or spiritual 
light, then ye would have been guiltless ; but now, your case 
is very different from this. You yourselves acknowledge that 
you see; therefore, your sin remaineth.’ ‘ This,” said the 
Saviour on another occasion, in conversation with Nicodemus, 
‘is the condemnation [of unbelievers], that light is come into 
the world, and men have loved darkness rather than light.” It 
is not because they could not see any thing of the light, that 
they are condemned ; it is because that, while they might or 
did see its glory and excellence, they still preferred the dark- 
ness. In John 1: 5 it is said, in our English Version: ‘ The 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not, avro ov xaréhafe; this should be rendered, did not ap- 
prehend, i.e. did not take hold of, embrace, or receive it ; for 
did not comprehend it seems not to be the shade of idea meant 
to be conveyed here. I take the sentiment to be the same 
which is exhibited in the passage taken from the conversation 
of the Saviour with the Jewish ruler. 

Need I appeal, finally, to the often repeated and solemn as- 
surance, that “ God will render to every man according to his 
deeds ?” Rom. 2: 6. Must it be again repeatéd, “ that the Son 
of Man will reward every man according to his works?” Matt. 
16: 27; that “ they who do good shall come forth to the resur- 
rection of life, while they who do evil shall come forth unto the 
resurrection of damnation ?” John 5: 29. In these, and other 
cases almost without number, the idea always insisted on is, that 
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what men have done, their actions, their transgressions, the ac- 
tual violations of law whether by commission or omission (for 
omission always amounts to the doing of something which God 
has forbidden, under present circumstances, instead of doing 
one’s duty )—in a word, the acts, the voluntary acts of men— 
are those things for which men are either rewarded or punished. 
Of course | mean here, not merely such actions as are external, 
but all actual, voluntary, internal desires and affections of the 
soul, which are contrary to what God has required. 

The very names of sin, in Hebrew and Greek, are all of an 
active nature. Such a meaning has 9v®, 77, nxwn; such an 
one has auagria, énvOvula, aagaBaocg. The very verbs which 
express the idea of sinning are so essentially active, that they 
lave not even a passive voice ; I mean that there is no passive 
form among them, when they convey the meaning to sin. 

Add to all this, the great Judge of quick and dead has told us 
explicitly, as has already been hinted, that the heathen will be 
judged in the day of retribution, only for such sins as are com- 
mitted against the light of nature: ‘ As many as have sinned 
without law, shall perish without law ; and as many as have sin- 
ned under the law, shall be judged by the law,” Rom. 2: 12. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark here, after what has been al- 
ready said, and what indeed lies upon the very face of the whole 
sentiment, that /aw means revelation in this passage. So then, 
they that have no light of revelation, are not accountable for the 
privilege or benefit of it, but only for the light of nature. “ The 
Gentiles ... who have not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves; ... these shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their consciences bearing witness, and their thoughts al- 
ternately accusing and excusing,’ Rom. 2: 14, 15. 

Thus it appears from the very elements of our nature, from 
“the law written on our hearts,” i. e. our consciences, and from 
God’s holy word, that sin is to be regarded as a violation of 
known law—a violation committed by a rational, free, moral 
being. He must be rational; for the stones, and trees, and 
brooks, and rivers, do not and cannot sin. He must be a free 
agent ; for if he is not, then his actions are not his own, and he 
of course is not accountable for them. Those who have no 
reason which enables them to choose, or those who are physi- 
cally compelled to act against their wishes, are not charged by 
justice, and are not properly chargeable, with sin. He must, 
moreover, be a moral agent; for brutes, and madmen, and non 
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compotes mentis, even though they were in some sense free, are 
not moral agents, and therefore they carnot sin. 

Apart from theological dispute, it seems to me that there is 
not an enlightened rational man on the face of the whole earth, 
who would ever deny these principles. Al] men spontaneously 
admit them in legislation, in dispensing justice, in governing, in 
reasoning—about every thing except theology. A man might 
as well deny that he has a soul, as to deny that he has one 
which spontaneously assents to these principles in regard to real 
criminality. 

Such then are some of my leading reasons for believing that 
Vitringa has rightly defined sin. But whilst I say this, 1 am 
fully aware, as I have already intimated above, that all the ques- 
tions which can be raised, are not decided by these considera- 
tions, plain and palpable as they are. It has already been re- 
marked, that those who differ from the views of Vitringa, will 
still admit his definitions and principles to be correct, so far as 
they go; i.e. they will admit that these apply, with entire cor- 
rectness, to all actual sin. But they aver at the same time, 
that the question is not at all decided by this, whether there is 
or is not such a thing as original sin, imputed or inherent, 
which is not reached by these definitions, and to which none of 
these principles, however plain and just with respect to actual 
sin, can be properly applied. 

On this question views different from those of Vitringa have 
often been presented, and efforts made to shew, that sin, pro- 
perly so called, may and does exist antecedent to any actual 
and voluntary transgression of the divine law. But there is 
not time nor space enough remaining, to permit us to enter on 
the discussion of this part of the subject. The prosecution of 
it must therefore be reserved for a future number. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CAMPBELLISM. 


By Rev. R, W. Landis, Jeffersonville, Pa. [Concluded from p. 130.} 


§ Il. Direct Arguments against Campbellism. 


Ir has already been intimated that Mr. Campbell’s views of 
faith are such as have allowed him to ridicule, in a very inde- 
cent manner, the doctrine of the saving influence of the Spirit 
of God in repentance and regeneration. The faith which he 
contends for, he says, is “ purely historical.” “ It is one of the 
monstrous abortions of a purblind theology for any human being 
to be wishing for spiritual aid to be born again. Transfer such 
an idea to the first birth, and to what an absurdity are we redu- 
ced!” ‘This is a specimen of his ridicule. 

According to Campbellism, a belief of the “facts recorded in 
the gospel,”’ connected with immersion in water, constitutes the 
real Christian. As we are about to present, in this section, a 
brief synopsis of direct arguments against the system, we will 
first, in connection with what has been already advanced, sub- 
ject the above position to a short examination. 

Does the belief of the “ naked facts recorded in the gospel,” 
constitute a believer, in the Scripture sense of that term? We 
fearlessly answer in the negative. 

The precise point in debate is illustrated by the following oc- 
currence related by Dr. Jennings, (Debate, p. 39). A young, 
but intelligent female, was urged by a proselyting follower of 
Mr. Campbell to be immersed ; and was told that if she “ his- 
torically believed the gospel, or the history of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that it was all the faith required. She replied, that 
she could not doubt the reality or sincerity of her historical be- 
lief of all that was contained in the Bible ;—that she was as 
conscious of the existence of this belief, as she was of her own 
existence ;—but that she was no less certain, that this belief 
was different from that faith which is the peculiar characteristic 
of all the true disciples of Christ, because it did not exert any 
suitable or lasting influence either upon her heart, or life. ‘The 
reply was found unanswerable. 

It is not our intention to enter into the controversy on the 
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subject of faith, which has of late agitated a portion of the 
American churches; nor is this necessary, in order to expose 
the falseness of the Campbellite view. 

That a mere naked assent to the truth of the facts mentioned 
in the gospel, is not that christian grace of which we read so 
much, appears from such passages as the following. Paul 
(Rom. 15: 13) prays that the Roman Christians might be 
“filled with joy and peace in believing ;” which certainly im- 
plies that joy and peace are distinct from a mere naked assent ; 
else why thus pray? To the same purpose Peter says (1 Pet. 
1: 8), that “ believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” If this were consequent upon mere naked assent, 
why speak of it thus as something distinguishing ? 

But that something more is requisite besides a mere rational 
assurance, or certainty of the truth of the gospel, to win and 
overcome the heart of man, is clear from the whole history of 
the Bible. Can any one suppose that there was one among 
the people of Israel at Sinai who could have had the least doubt 
that their law was divine, and that Jehovah had proclaimed it 
to them? And yet how headlong do they rush into idolatry 
against its very letter. So in regard to God’s constant dealing 
with that people. And who among the multitudes that follow- 
ed our Lord could find room to doubt that he came from God, 
and taught divine truth. Yet how few really believed in him, 
agreeably to the Bible acceptation of that term. And Isa. 53: 
1, (applied to Christ by his apostles,) shows that the saving 
belief of the gospel ‘‘ report” is connected with the revelation 
of the “arm of the Lord.” Hence we read of those who “ be- 
lieve according to the working of his mighty power,” Eph. 1: 
19. “No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost,” 1 Cor. 12: 3. See also John 6: 63, with verses 35 
and 65 ; also ch. 7: 39 and Isa. vi. 

The grievous mistake of these men on this subject arises from 
supposing that a rational certainty which is sufficient to satisfy 
the judgment, and silence all its objections ; must necessarily be 
sufficient to overcome the opposite and corrupt inclinations of 
that heart, which is “ enmity against God.” But who does not 
know that a man may have ever so great a degree of the cer- 
tainty of any thing which is contrary to the inclinations of his 
wicked heart, and yet that he needs more than the mere evi- 
dence of what has made him certain, to determine his will effi- 
caciously against his vicious course. Can a man be more cer- 
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tain of any thing, than he is that he must die: and yet how few 
are even made thereby to think but one moment seriously in 
relation to death and its consequences? This point is so plain 
that we deem further illustration of it useless ; and shall pro- 
ceed to consider the subject of regeneration. 

The position on which Campbellism rests,—that no one can 
be discipled, converted, regenerated, until immersed ; is plain, 
comprehensive, and unequivocal. It is either entirely univer- 
sal in its application to the human race since the commence- 
ment of the Gospel dispensation, or it is necessarily false. The 
very terms of the proposition, as well as the nature of the sys- 
tem founded upon it, preclude the possibility of any middle 
ground ; they do not allow a single exception ; for they declare 
expressly, that no one—no person can be regenerated until he is 
immersed. And in case of any supposed or alleged exception 
to the universality of their application, the reply is plain:—the 
excepted person is either not ‘converted, discipled, regenera- 
ted,” or the principle excepted against ts false. The terms are 
perfectly unequivocal. 

The Campbellites must therefore either abandon this funda- 
mental principle of their system; they must either admit that 
persons may be and are saved without being regenerated, or 
receiving the remission of sin ; or they niust meet the conse- 
quences resulting from their principles. They are, indeed, for- 
midable. But we leave Mr. Caimpbell and his followers to 
make a choice, while we proceed to point out a few of them. 
We shall present them as they occur. 

1. Infants who die in infancy, (Campbellite infants likewise), 
either are not saved, or they are saved without being born 
again; because, as no one can be regenerated until immersed, 
and as infants are not immersed, they, of course, are not regen- 
erated. So that, according to this system, infants dying in in- 
fancy are all eternally damned ; or, if not, a vast and innumer- 
able company of the redeemed have not been “ scripturally re- 
generated.” 

2. Paedobaptists are either lost, or, if saved, saved without 
being regenerated—for they do not immerse—and Mr. Camp- 
bell declares that “ immersion” and “ regeneration” are “ two 
names for the same thing.’ Hence Paedobaptists are either 
saved without being regenerated, or they perish. But again: 
Mr. Campbell declares regeneration to be essential to salvation ; 
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and therefore, as Paedobaptists are not immersed, (according to 
his views,) they are eternally lost.* 

But is any Christian seriously prepared to admit that all Pae- 
dobaptists who have died are eternally lost? and that all who 
hereafter die must perish likewise? Is any one prepared to 
admit that the pious Doddridge, and Henry, and Baxter, and 
Howe, and President Edwards, and a Kempis, and Fenelon, 
and Pascal, and Brainerd, and Dwight, and the lovely and 
apostolic Martyn, with the noble-hearted Heber, and Fisk, and 
Swartz, and Parsons—is any one prepared to admit that these, 
with myriads of others as pious and devoted, are sunk to end- 
less flames, because they were not immersed? Yet without 
this admission the fundamental principle of Campbellism cannot 
be sustained. 

Nor is this all. Paedobaptists who are now zealously enga- 
ged in promoting the cause of Christ—in conveying the clad 
tidings of a Saviour’s love “ to earth’s remotest bound”—must, 
so soon as life terminates, join the “ throng of frighted ghosts,” 
because not immersed. 

Nor let us forget those heroic soldiers of the cross—the glo- 
rious martyrs—“ whom,” says Polanus, a contemporary (Syn- 
tag. p. 1645), “no promises, no losses, no torments, nor even 
the direful terrors of the most torturing death that awaited them, 
could for one moment swerve from their confidence in Christ.” 
The dauntless Huss, and the brilliant Jerome, with Cranmer, 
and Latimer, and Ridley, and Bland, and Philpot, together with 
a vast multitude of those valiant sufferers “‘ who were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus,” or sung praises to the Lamb while 
the flames were consuming their mangled bodies, al/—yes, eve- 
ry soul of them, have taken up their dreary abode amid the un- 
speakable horrors of the second death—decause they were not 
immersed. 


. Mr. Campbell at first fami from this consequence, but consis- 
tency drove him on to admit it in his debate with Dr. Jennings (See 
pp. 172, 173), and his followers now also admit it. One of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s “ best beloved disciples” in his periodical thusemeets it: Speak- 
ing of Fenelon, and the “hosts of worthy and excellent citizens of 
every nation and of every age” who have not been immersed, he says : 
“If therefore we are ourselves honest, we cannot but declare, that in 
relation to the religion of Jesus, they are unjustified, unsanctified, un- 
pardoned persons.” Author of the Mirror, in Advocate, Vol. I. p. 215. 
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The same fate has happened to those devout catechumens 
of the primitive church, who were dragged to the stake and put 
to death, before they had received the initiatory rite of baptism. 
The same too has been the fate of those pagans, who, (as the 
records of those times declare,) were converted to Christianity 
upon witnessing the constancy of the martyrs ; and professing 
their faith under the first impulse of zeal, were barbarously 
butchered on the spot. But to enlarge on this point were need- 
less. 

3. It follows from this system that if a believing penitent is 
so circuinstanced that he cannot be immersed, no matter how 
ardently he may desire it, he must die without remission of sins ; 
for immersion is essential to remission ;—he must die without 
being born again, for no one can be regenerated without being 
immersed. But if a person dies without forgiveness of sins, or 
without being regenerated, he of course dies in his sins ; and is 
of course an enemy to God, and where Christ is be can never 
come. 

These consequences appear so astoundingly absurd, and so 
unlike the merciful provisions of the gospel, that the Campbell- 
ites have done all that men could do to avoid them without 
abandoning their system. But there is no other alternative. 
All that they have been able to do, however, has been to pro- 
duce the following extract from the Christian Baptist of Mr. 
Campbeil, Vol. VIL. p. 165. “1 doubt not,” says Mr. Camp- 
bell, “‘ but such Paedobaptists as simply mistake the meaning 
and design of the Christian institution, who, nevertheless, are, 
as far as they know, obedient disciples of Jesus, will be admit- 
ted into the kingdom of glory.” But this is not an explanation, 
it is a contradiction. For how then is regeneration, and for- 
giveness of sins essential to salvation if Paedobaptists may be 
saved without either? And how is this declaration to be recon- 
ciled with some others of a different character, (to one of which 
we have referred,) and made at a later date than the foregoing ? 
E. g. in his Extra I. Mill. Har. p. 30: “ But whether they 
may enter into the kingdom of future and eternal glory after the 
resurrection, is a question much like that question long discus- 
sed in the schools, viz., Can infants who have been quickened, 
but who die before they are born, be saved ?” or with the de- 
claration contained in our last marginal note? Here then, 
pressed with the difficulties which result from his system, Mr. 
Campbell endeavors to extricate himself, but only plunges head- 
long into greater. As old Gaultier has it, 
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“Tncidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 


But even laying aside all this with respect to his contradic- 
tions, the relief which the foregoing admission of Mr. Campbell’s 
gives to Paedobaptists, is not worth accepting. To say noth- 
ing on the subject of what is necessary to constitute involuntary 
error, it is sufficient to observe that they have no other reason 
to expect mercy than this very charitable “doubt not.” Mr. 
Campbell has not even pretended to specify a solitary argu- 
ment, or one passage of Scripture in support of this pious sup- 
position. He was too wise to attempt it; knowing assuredly 
that any such argument (if a good one) or passage of Scripture, 
would be of necessity a death-blow to his system. 

4. This scheme places the salvation of the human race en- 
tirely in the hands of men, and at the mercy of the administra- 
tor of the ordinance. For Campbellites do not allow their con- 
verts to baptize themselves; and yet they maintain a person 
may be “begotten of God, quickened by the Spirit, and 
impregnated by the word,” (Ertra I.) and yet without im- 
mersion will remain “ unpardoned, unjustified, unsanctified, un- 
reconciled, unadopted, and lost to all christian life and enjoy- 
ment,” (see Ibid.) Hence the modest and unassuming protes- 
tants, invest themselves with full as much authority, and the 
same power over the multitude as his holiness of Rome. They 
assume the keys of life and death, of hell and heaven ;—and au- 
thority “to shut and no man openeth,” etc. This sentiment 
ought to be deeply impressed upon the minds of our country- 
men, who have either been led astray by this apostacy, or re- 
side within the sphere of its influence. And it might be worth 
while also to ask, how this conscientious ministry make out to 
reconcile it with the moral sense, (to say nothing of the sense of 
duty consequent upon the sincere adoption of these principles,) 
to postpone the immersion of applicants for that ordinance, for 
a number of weeks, or even for a day (as is well known to be 
a fact of constant occurrence among them,) merely to suit their 
own convenience ?—and thus endanger the everlasting salvation 
of their souls. ‘The reader must judge for himself whether this 
unaccountable conduct arises from the fact that they know their 
principles to be false ; or that they do not esteem it as a matter 
of much account to risk the soul’s everlasting interest. 

5. When any who were originally members of the Baptist 
church become Campbellites, they are not immersed. The 
same may be said of apostates from the Campbellite churches, 
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who have afterwards been reclaimed. In neither case is immer- 
sion repeated. (See Mill. Har. Vol. V. p. 187.) Hence we 
come to the very edifying conclusions that men may be “ scrip- 
turally regenerated” before they are “ converted,” and also be- 
fore they even believe a single word of the Bible.—That a man, 
no matter how vile he may afterwards become, never can lose 
the grace of this regeneration; it “sticks by him” to that de- 
gree, that it never can be lost, and needs not be re-bestowed. 

We should here close our remarks upon this ludicrous com- 
pound of impiety and folly, were it not that its abettors object 
to this mode of argumentation. ‘ No matter what the conse- 
quences deducible from it may be,” say they, “ if the Scriptures 
do not condemn it, we are satisfied to retain it.” Let us then 
“to the word and to the testimony,” for a moment or two. 

6. Nothing can be a more direct contradiction to the princi- 
ple under discussion than 1 Pet. 1: 2, which, to prevent cavil 
and needless objection, we present in Mr. Campbell’s own ver- 
sion. ‘ Having been regenerated, not of corruptible seed, but 
incorruptible, through the word of the living God, which re- 
mains forever.”” Comment here is needless. See also Jas. 1: 
18. John 17: 17, and 2 Cor. 7: 10. 

7. Immersion, agreeably to the word of God, is not in all 
cases necessary to the remission of sin; for Mary, and the sick 
of the palsy, and the dying malefactor, had their sins remitted 
without it. The last of these cases also proves that immersion 
is not essential to regeneration ; for the person then spoken of 
was regenerated, and saved without it; and none can be saved, 
agreeably to the Campbellites themselves, without being regen- 
erated. Luke 7: 37—48. Matt. 9: 2. Luke 23: 39—43. 

Should they, however, in order to evade this argument, 
assert that as these instances occurred under the Jewish dispen- 
sation, they of course prove nothing with regard to the Chris- 
tian; I reply, that they lose as much as they gain by this eva- 
sion. For if these occurrences transpired under the Jewish 
dispensation, it was also under that dispensation that the blessed 
Redeemer used the words contained in John 3:5. And there- 
fore, according to this evasion, that passage has no reference 
whatever to the christian dispensation. 

8. We read of Cornelius “ a devout man and one that feared 
God with all his house,” who “ prayed always,” and ‘ whose 
prayers and alms had come up for a memorial before God.” 
See Acts x. So truly eminent was his character for devotion 
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and piety, that an angel was commissioned from heaven who ac- 
quainted him with the fact that his prayers were heard, and his 
alms-deeds approved in the sight of God. Yet he was not bap- 
tized. And of course he was, agreeably to Campbellism, “ un- 
pardoned, unsanctified, unadopted, unconverted, unregenerate,”’ 
etc. etc. Now what cana serious reader of the New Testament 
think of this ? 

9. The Lord “ opened Lydia’s heart” (Acts 16: 14) before 
her baptism ; and of course, after her heart was thus opened, by 
the Lord, she was his “unregenerate enemy.” Nathaniel, 
(Jobn 1: 43—49) who was “an Israelite indeed,” which 
must of course mean something more than one rationally, and 
“in w hom there was no guile,” was also an “ unconverted 
enemy” to God, agreeably to this system ; because as he had 
not yet found the Messiah, he had not believed on him intelli- 
gently, which is resquisite in adult christian baptism. 

10. Simon Magus (Acts 8: 13) is made by this system a 
convert, a child of grace, and a truly regenerate follower of 
Christ. ‘ Stmon himself believed also, and was baptised.” 
Nothing more is resquisite, besides this, say Mr. Campbell and 
his followers, to constitute a person a true child of God. And 
yet so miserably depraved was he still, that he thought to pur- 
chase the power of bestowing the Spirit, with money, (v. 18, 
19). And this “ true convert” on the principles of Campbell- 
ism, is thus appropriately addressed by Peter ; “thy money 
perish with thee—thy heart is not right in the sight of God ;— 
I perceive that thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond 
of iniquity,” (v. 20—23). Here is a man then, who, though 
Campbellism makes him a good disciple of Christ, had yet never 
understood any more of the principles of true religion, than to 
suppose that the gift of the Spirit could be purchased with money. 

11. Zaccheus (Luke 19: 1—10), at the command of Christ, 
made haste, “and came down (from the tree) and received him 
joyfully.” The evidences which he gave of being truly con- 
verted to God, were so perfectly satisfactory, that the Saviour 
said “this day is salvation come to this house.” Yet, as he 
was not baptized, he was, agreeably to Campbellisin, still “ un- 
pardoned, unconverted, unregenerate,”’ etc. 

12. The case of Paul, (Acts 9: 1—18, and 22: 16). As 
we have already remarked upon this passage, we shall merely 
refer the reader to it, with the single observation, that this sys- 
tem makes Paul an unconverted man after the Lord had said 
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of him, “ Behold he prayeth.” We might refer likewise to the 
case of the eunuch (Acts 8: 26—39), whom though “he be- 
lieved with all his heart,” Campbellism pronounces an “ uncon- 
verted, unregenerated, unpardoned” man. It would be trifling 
with the reader’s patience to enlarge upon these cases. We will 
ask attention, however, to a case or two of another kind. 

13. Paul declares in 1 Cor. 1: 14—16, “1 thank God that 
I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gaius ;—I baptized 
also the household of Stephanus: besides, I know not whether 
I baptized any other.” Most persons, taking these verses in 
connection with the following one, understand Paul to declare 
that he never himself baptized more persons than he here speaks 
of. The Campbellites, for obvious reasons, understand him to 
refer to the Corinthian church alone. And for the sake of the 
argument we shall grant the assumption. 

That Paul was the founder of the Corinthian church all will 
admit. See Acts 18: 1—17. After his speech at the Athe- 
nian Areopagus, he departed thence and came to Corinth, where 
he remained a year and six months, teaching the word of God ; 
(see v. 11); and during this time the church was organized and 
established. Now Mr. Campbell and his followers declare, that 
“no one can be either a disciple, or convert,—no one could be 
either discipled or converted, until he be immersed.” But Paul, 
the founder of the Corinthian church, did not baptize more than 
six or eight of that church. Therefore, as “no one can be a 
convert until baptized,’ Paul did not make more than siz or 
eight converts, during eighteen months’ constant preaching, and 
teaching the Gospel :—that is, Paul, who was “ more abun- 
dant in labors than all’ the other apostles, succeeded in making 
six or eight converts to the gospel during one year and a half, 
of unintermitted labor and exertion. If Campbellism be true, 
this is the sum total of the results of hislabors. If it be admit- 
ted that he made more than this number, the admission destroys 
Campbellism at once ; for he must have made them by some other 
means than baptizing them, which is the only way, according to 
this system, in which converts can be made. 

14. This passage is also subversive of Campbellism in another 
way. Nothing is more evident than the fact that Paul ardently 
desired the salvation of mankind ; and he certainly knew that 
regeneration was essential to salvation. But, say the Campbell- 
ites, “ no one can be discipled, converted, regenerated—until im- 
mersed.”’ Ifthis be a truth, Paul, of course, knew it and believed 
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it. Yet wefind him thanking God that he did not baptize 
the Corinthians! That is, he thanked God that he did not 
make them converts ! 

But again, why did Paul thank God that he baptized none, 
(savea very few) of the Corinthians? Simply because he 
Seared that some persons might say he baptized in his own name. 
See ver. 15. Now if one of the sons of Mr. Campbell, (who, 
we are informed, has several in the ministry,) were on such 
grounds, to refuse the administration of baptism to applicants, 
would his father with his present views, consider the excuse a 
good one? Would Mr. Campbell himself cease to baptize for 
such a reason, entertaining the views he does? No, never! 
What then is the inference? Not that Mr. Campbell is more 
zealous than was the apostle Paul ; but that Paul’s views on this 
subject were the very reverse of Mr. Campbell’s. Had Paul 
regarded baptism as essential to pardon and regeneration, he 
would have considered all the reports and accusations of bap- 
tizing in his own name, as unworthy of the least regard. What 
were such things to him, when brought into competition with the 
salvation of immortal souls? See 1 Cor. 9: 19—22. 

15. We think it needless to trouble the reader with more 
than the following additional argument. In 1 Cor. 1: 17, Paul 
says: “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gos- 
pel.”” Could he have hazarded so unaccountable a declaration 
if he believed that no one could be “ either discipled or conver- 
ted” to Christ, without being baptized? For if this be true, 
preaching without baptism could do nothing towards saving the 
soul.—The very olject of preaching is nullified, if those who 
believe it do not receive baptism. Because just so Jong as they 
are unbaptized, they are in the very nature of the case, “ uncon- 
verted, undiscipled, unpardoned, and unregenerated.” But in 
Acts 26: 17, 18, Paul himself says that “ Christ sent him to 
the Gentiles, (Corinthians, as well as others,) to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God.” In other words, to accomplish their salvation ; for this 
is unquestionably the meaning of the passage. But “ Paul 
was not sent to baptize :’”’—that is, according to Mr. Campbell 
and his followers, he was not sent to “ disciple, or make con- 
verts” of the Gentiles ; or to procure their “ pardon,” or “ re- 
generation ;” but to accomplish their salvation without anything 
of the kind. This astounding absurdity is true, or the funda- 
mental principles of Cambellism are false. 
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I am aware that Mr. Campbell pretends to appeal to the testi- 
mony of the primitive fathers of the christian church in support 
of his views on this subject. He claims “ all the apostolical 
fathers, all the pupils of the apostles, and all the ecclesiastical] 
writers of note, of the first four centuries.” See Extral. Prop. 
11. p. 42. And it might be expected, that, in a professed ex- 
amination of his system, we should pay some attention at least, 
to thisappeal. ‘The expectation is reasonable ; and we proceed 
to answer it by an authority that we have already found of con- 
siderable use in this essay ; and which Mr. Campbell and _ his 
followers will respect. We refer to Mr. Campbell himself, and 
to a work written by him antecedent to the full development of 
his system. When the Campbellites refute the answer to the 
above objection, which is obviously deducible from the follow- 
ing extracts, we shall hold ourselves in readiness to meet it upon 
other grounds. “That the ancients sometimes (says Mr. C.) 
used the word regenerate for baptize, | admit ; but this was far 
rom being common or general.” ‘ Many of those fathers of 
whom you have heard, are produced by the Catholics in proof 
of the doctrine of puryatory, and as evidences of the antiquity 
of praying to saints and angels—they were all full of whimsies. 
Irenaeus, Justin, Tertullian, Origen, Jerome, Augustine, held 
and taught wild and extravagant opinions. Some of them 
taught auricular confession, and the fundamental dogmas of 
popery.”” See Campbell’s Debate with M’Calla, pp. 365— 
368. Of course we need add nothing to so high authority. 


§ ILL. Unitarianism of the Campbellites. 


I employ the term Unitarian, to include both Arian and So- 
cinian ; and as contradistinguishing both from Trinitarian. When 
I charge this sect with Unitarianism, | do not mean to be un- 
derstood that every individual is either an avowed Arian or 
Socinian ; but that the majority are such. Many of them do 
not appear to know what the sentiments of their leaders are, on 
this subject, while others “ unhesitatingly avow their conviction 
that not one single truth or fact as taught by Mr. Campbell can 
be disproved.” See e. g. Mill. Har. V. p. 173. 

Ever since the commencement of bis publishing the Chris- 
tian Baptist, Mr. Campbell has been remarkably reserved in 
the expression of his views respecting the tri-personality in the 
Godhead ; the distinct personality and deity of the Spirit ; and 
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the underived and independent existence of Jesus Christ. In 
several of his public disputations, his opponents endeavored in 
vain to draw from him an expression of his views on these sub- 
jects ; till in his encounter with the Rev. Mr. Jamieson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at Mount Holly, Kentucky, bis 
resources failed. Mr. Jamieson compelled him to acknowledve 
that “he did not believe Jesus Christ to be the Supreme God.” 
And the author of this Essay has himself heard the doctrine of 
the trinity ridiculed in the most indecent manner, in a large as- 
sembly, by another leading member of the sect. 

The Rev. Dr. Jennings, than whom no one could be better 
acquainted with the character of this sect, and who accepted a 
challenge of Mr. Campbell, and met him in debate in Nashville, 
Tenn., “employs the following language: ‘“ Among this latter 
class [the Campbellites], I asserted [during the debate with Mr. 
Campbell], and still do assert without fear of contradiction, 
are found, not only avowed Arians, but most of the infidels and 
semi-infidels or free-thinkers of our country.” Debate, p. 81. 

They fraternize avowed Arians and Socinians, at the same 
time that they denounce Trinitarians. 

The following are specimens of their denunciations. Mr. 
Campbell addressing Mr. Waterman (Mill. Har. V. 156—8) 
says: ‘ But you only intend a laugh, in your truly Christian 
spirit, by way of reprisal for ‘ unchurching you,’ or the imputa- 
tion of a Babylonish parentage to your fraternity. Of this I 
frankly acknowledge I am worthy of accusation.—l have mani- 
fested an ‘ uncbristian’ spirit in thinking that the Protestant sects 
are the ‘ impure brood’ of the mother of harlots. Well, whose 
brood are they ? Or has the Roman Hierarchy any daughters ? 
And if she have, where shall we find them? Among Jews, 
Turks, Pagans, or Christians ?—The grace of the priesthood, 
which dwelt in the legs and arms of pope Leo X, dwelt in the 
archbishops of York and Canterbury, and now dwells in J. A. 
Waterman, and all the regularly ordained ministers of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church.” 

On p. 147, he utters the following insane sentiment : “ There 
is much strife and division in the christian w orld ; this I attri- 
bute to false teaching. Crime and infidelity are on an alarming 
increase ; THIS I CHARGE ON THE PULPIT.” After this remark, 
and thousands of others on the same subject equally indecent, can 
any one doubt whether Mr. Campbell is to all intents and pur- 
poses an infidel under a christian garb? Upon this subject, 
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Paine himself, in the whole compass of his Age of Reason, has 
pot ventured to employ language more scurrilous. 

Once more: “ There is not a limb of the Old Mother, be it 
found where it may, that will not be thrown into the burning 
fire,’ p. 157. See also p. 186, and Dr. Jennings’s Debate, p. 
81, 84, 85. 

With equal politeness the author of the Mirror, before quo- 
ted (and so greatly lauded by Mr. Campbell), remarks: “ Well, 
then, seeing that the spirit of Romanism and Protestantism are 
the same under similar circumstances,—that they are both ‘ the 
hold of every unclean spirit, and the cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird,’ that ‘ the kings of the earth have committed whore- 
dom with’ both,—that they *y have both trafficked in slaves and 
the souls of men ;—seeing these things, | turn from the contem- 
plation of these iniquitous scenes, with the conviction that I may 
as soon look for the religion of the church of Christ among the 
followers of Confutsee, Zeratusht, Juggernaut, Mohammed, or 
the worshippers of the great goddess of the Ephesians, as hope 
to find it in the apostate Isms of Rome, Augsburg, or Geneva,” 
p- 9. In chasteness and elegance this extract rivals the most 
exquisite flowers of the Age of Reason, the Diegesis of Tay- 
lor, or Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary. 

Again, on p. 13: “In this country, about 200,000, within 
the last ten years, have responded to the call, ‘ Come out of her, 
O my people,’ ” ete. 

{ have heard this same writer ridicule, in public assemblies, 
the distinctive doctrines of 'Trinitarianism, in such language as 
the following : “‘ The doctrine of the trinity deluged the streets 
of Constantinople with blood.” “ Doctrines which cause such 
atrocities and abominations, are abominable to the Son of God, 
they are the language of Ashdod.” 

But the Campbellites not only denounce Trinitarians,—they 
openly fraternize avowed Unitarians. 

The Unitarian sect of Christyans is well known in this coun- 
try, and the reader, if not already acquainted with their sentiments 
on the subject before us, will have an opportunity to become so 
presently. In the Mill. Har, Vol. Ul. No. 3, Mr. Campbell 
with approbation makes the following extract from one of their 
papers, edited by Barton W. Stone, well known as a strenuous 
Unitarian. 

“We are happy to announce to our brethren, and to the 
world, the union of Christians in fact, in ourown country. A 
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few months ago, the reforming Baptists, (known invidiously by 
the name of Camplbellites,) and the Christians in Georgetown 
and the neighborhood, agreed to meet and worship together. 
We soon found that we were indeed in the same spirit, and on 
the same foundation, the New Testament, and wore the same 
name, Christian. We saw no reason why we should not be one 
Family.” 

“ To increase and consolidate this Union, and to convince 
all of our sincerity, we, the elders and brethren, have separated 
two elders, John Smith, and John Rogers. ‘The first, known 
formerly by the name of Reformer [Campbellite], the latter by 
the name of Christian. These brethren are to ride together 
through all the churches, and to be equally supported by the 
united contributions of the churches of both descriptions.” 

In the same No. of the Harbinger, Mr. Campbell expresses 
his gratification at the receipt of this intelligence. He says: 
“ From numerous letters received from Kentucky, we are pleas- 
ed to learn that BRETHREN Smith, Stone and Rogers, and others 
—now go for the Apostolic Institutions.” 

The Christyans and Campbellites are here declared by both 
parties to stand upon the same foundation, and to be one people. 
Ministers are sent out by the societies conjointly, to visit the 
churches in common, and to preach to them; to be supported 
by contributions from each. And this was of course to promul- 
gate the same doctrines. 

Now as Mr. Campbell and his immediate followers have been 
so very reserved in communicating their views of those doctrines 
which are regarded by evangelical Christians as fundamental ; 
and as the Christyans have been more communicative on the 
subject, it will, of course, not be wronging the Campbellites (as 
they are “one family’’), to take for granted that, to ascertain 
the sentiments of one sect, will be to ascertain the sentiments of 
both. 

I have before me a number of the standard authors of this last 
named sect. ‘T’o quote from all would swell these remarks to 
an unreasonable length. We will, therefore, confine our quota- 
tions principally to one. Kinkade’s Bible Doctrine, is a text- 
book of the Christyans. That it may be evident that I do them 
no injustice by this assertion, I will establish its correctness. 

1. Kinkade’s Bible Doctrine is sold by the ministers of this 
sect to their people, as containing the views which they enter- 
tain of the religion of Christ. Wherever I have travelled 
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amongst them, 1 have found this to be the fact. The same fact 
has been likewise repeatedly stated in their periodicals. Among 
others I instance the “ Gospel Luminary” of New York. 

2. Mr. William Lane, one of the most popular preachers of 
this sect, declared during his debate with Mr. M’Calla, that it 
contained the views of the society to which he belonged ; and 
that it contained his views. 

3. In the summer of 1831, 1 wrote to Mr. Frederick Plum- 
mer of Philadelphia, a very popular preacher of this society, re- 
questing him to furnish me with a book, or books, containing 
a full and accurate expression of the peculiar and distinctive 
views of the society to which he belonged. He sent me Kin- 
kade’s Bible Doctrine, together with a few tracts, one of which 
he himself had written. 

This book, therefore, manifestly contains an acknowledged 
and approved expression of the views of this society. Let us 
then see what views they really entertain respecting some of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

I. The Trinity. ‘The arguments that are advanced at the 
present day against the Trinity will appear to future generations 
as the arguments of the prophets against the heathen gods do 
to us now ; that is, efforts to disprove self-evident falsehoods.” 
“It will appear strange to future generations that professors of 
religion in the nineteenth century should need long arguments 
to convince them that three distinct persons are not one being,” 
p. 48. “ Trinitarianism runs me into a dilemma between tri- 
theism and Atheism,” p. 40. 

If. The plenary Deity of Christ. On p. 41 are the follow- 
ing horrible expressions. ‘If Christ is the self-existent God, 
and at the same time the son of the same God, then he must 
be the son of himself. If he is the self-existent God, and if that 
very self-existent God is the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
then he must be the father of himself. And if be is the father 
of that being whose son he is, then he must be his own grand- 
father.” 

Again: “ The testimony which affirms that the individual 
person of Jesus Christ, is the uncreated, infinite, independent 
God ; and at the same time a created, finite, dependent man, 
only proves itself unworthy of belief,’ p. 72. On p. 75 he 
thus ridicules this sacred subject: ‘“ If Christ had been equal 
with God, in the fullest sense of the word, he would not have 
denied it; because it is not likely that the Supreme Being 
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would deny his own power and dignity for fear the Jews would 
throw stones at him.” Will the reader believe it, when I so- 
lemnly assure him that the foregoing is far—very far from being 
the most revolting of his language in relation to this subject ? 
Yet persons who advocate such sentiments, Mr. Campbell de- 
nominates “ brethren,” and extends to them the right hand of 
fellowship ; while with the same breath he denounces on evan- 
gelical denominations. 

Ill. The Holy Spirit. The following is the caption of 
Chap. I. Part Il. of Kinkade’s book: “'To prove that the 
Holy Spirit is not a distinct person from God.” On p. 71, he 
says: “ God’s Spirit bears the same relation to God, that the 
spirit of man does to man.” There is not one example in the 
Scriptures, of prayer, praise, or thanks being offered up to the 
Holy Spirit ; therefore those that worship it, as a distinct per- 
son from the Father, do it without any Scripture authority,” p. 
186. 

1V. The person of God. The object of “ brethren” of Mr. 
Campbell, in advancing the following sentiments, is evidently 
to explode the doctrine of the Trinity. After Socinus, Kinkade 
says: “ Many have thought, and more have believed that his 
[God’s] person fills all immensity.—In my view this very much 
resembles the doctrine of the ancient heathen, who held that 
matter is self-existent and that God is the soul of matter.” “If 
this doctrine be true, God must be the origin and container of 
all the evil in the universe. Hell and the devil, all natural cor- 
ruption, and moral turpitude, must be incorporated in his per- 
son,” p. 156. “If his essence fills all immensity, he cannot be 
an active Being, because there would be no room for him to act 
in, etc. He cannot even turn round, ete. He cannot have the 
power of locomotion,” etc. p. 157. “It is only from the Bible 
that we learn the existence of God, and that book ascribes to 
him nearly all the members of the human body, and represents 
him to be in the shape of a man.—Ears, hands, and eyes, are 
parts of an intelligent ruler, and if God has none of these he can- 
not hear, handle, or see us,” etc. p. 160. Mr. Lane, in his 
debate with Mr. M’Calla, declared expressly, that he adopted 
these views of the person of God ; and he attempted to support 
them by reasoning. 

V. No doctrine of the Gospel is more precious to the sincere 
Christian than that ‘“ Jesus bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree.” But how do these “‘ brethren” of the Campbellites treat 
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this delightful and soul cheering truth? Let us hear. ‘ Many 
professors of religion say that Christ bore the wrath of God that 
was due to sinners, fulfilled the law of God and suffered its pen- 
alty in their stead, and so reconciled him tomankind. But this 
doctrine is not in the Bible. There is no text in that book 
which says, he made satisfaction to justice for sinners, or that 
he bore the wrath of God that was due to sinners ; or, that he 
fulfilled the law, or suffered its penalty instead of sinners,” p. 
191. ‘ You see it is impossible that Christ could have suffer- 
ed the penalty of the Jaw instead of sinners,” p. 198. “ There 
is not one text in the Bible that says Christ fulfilled the Jaw for 
us,” p. 202. And in attempting to prove that mankind should 
not ask blessings and mercies for Christ’s sake, he says : ‘ There 
is no account in the Scripture of any of the prophets or apostles 
asking any blessings for Christ’s sake,” p. 217. On p. 214, 
he advances the position that man obtains “ salvation by inno- 
cence and good works.” A thousand such extracts might be 
made from the writings of this sect, but the above will suffice. 
See also Clough’s Discourses, passim. 

I am aware that Mr. Campbell and his followers will attempt 
to repel the charge of Unitarianism by producing passages from 
their writings in which Christ is spoken of as divine, as God, 
etc. ‘They equivocate exceedingly on these words. But evi- 
dence derived from such general statements proves nothing ; 
for the most avowed Unitarians do not hesitate to speak of 
Christ in precisely the same manner. ‘Take the following in- 
stances. Thompson, in his Gospel History, p.14,says: “ John 
used the word God, when characteristic of the Logos in a sub- 
ordinate and relative sense.” Dobsoa, in his Thoughts on 
Faith, p. 70 (though an avowed Unitarian), thus speaks: “ All 
the Gods are commanded to worship him, to whom the title 
God belongs in a degree immeasurably higher than any or all 
of them.” But not to multiply instances, we shall conclude 
with Kinkade; the author of Bible Doctrine. Though he 
denies so expressly the doctrine of the Trinity, the personality 
of the Spirit, the self-existence and atonement of Christ, and 
the immensity of God, yet hear him: ‘ God is the highest title 
given to Christ in the Scriptures,” p. 99, and 101 also. On p. 
116, he says: Acts 20: 28 only proves that Christ is called 
God, and that the church belongs to him, neither of which is 
denied by any christian preacher.” Again: “ I conscientious- 
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he is a created being,” p. 118. “As I have already proved 
that the title God is frequently given to creatures, it is evident 
that he could be the mighty God, and yet a subordinate being, 
p- 119. “It is very possible for him to be equal with God in 
some things, and at the same time inferior to him in some other 
things,” p. 107. 

These passages may serve to put the unwary on their guard, 
and prevent their being entrapped by the equivocal phraseology 
of a disguised Unitarian. We have collected a long catalogue 
of positive and direct proofs of the Unitarianism of the Camp- 
bellites, but as our Essay has already exceeded its prescribed 
limits, and as we must devote a few pages to a review of their 
translation of the New Testainent, we omit them. 


§ IV. The translation of the New Testament adopted by the 
Campbellites. 


It was not without reason that our great English moralist 
observed: “I donot know any crime so great, that a man could 
contrive to commit, as poisoning the sources of eternal truth.””* 
It is a crime, the extent of whose turpitude, can only be ima- 
gined, amid the realities of eternity ; and no instrument, em- 
ployed by Satan for the destruction of souls, is so ruinous in 
its effects. 

Ten years ago Mr. Alexander Campbell issued a version of 
the New Testament with the following imposing title: ‘“ The 
Sacred writings of the apostles and evangelists of Jesus 
Christ, commonly styled the New Testament ; translated from 
the original Greek, by George Campbell, James Macknight, 
and Philip Doddridge, Doctors of the church of Scotland.” 
It has passed through several editions since that time. The 
one ened to in the following review, is “ stereotyped Strom the 
third Edition revised. Bethany, Brooke Co. Va. Printed 
and published by A. Campbell. 1833.” Copy right secured. 

e shall not attempt to influence the minds of our readers 
by declaring the sentiments which this production has led us to 
entertain of the character of its author ; but shall merely give a 
brief statement of facts in relation to it, that every one who feels 
an interest in the subject may judge for himself. 

It was not until Mr. Campbell liad published several large 


* See Boswell’s History of Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides, p. 70. 
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editions of this book that he would consent to correct the false 
statement in its title page, declaring Dr. Doddridge to be a 
member of the church of Scotland. That this fact had an im- 
portant bearing both upon the matter of the translation, and the 
success of his undertaking, will appear, when it is remembered 
that after Mr. Campbell had proclaimed Dr. Doddridge to be a 
Presbyterian, he cites him as an important and weighty au- 
thority (and one, of course, whose candor bad got the better of 
his presbyterian principles,) to sustain the rendering which his 
book gives of éxxAyoiu, viz. congregation, instead of that given 
in the common translation. And will the reader credit what is 
a sober fact ; that Mr. Campbell, even after he declares in the 
book itself, that he had “ learned that Dr. Doddridge was not 
a Presbyterian but a Congregationalist,” should issue the book 
with the same title? In what estimation can the christian pub- 
lic hold a man, who will, for the sake of promoting the sale of 
a book, be guilty of such dissimulation? ‘The effects of it are 
still felt. I will specify but a single instance. Very lately, in 
our own immediate vicinity, a clergyman wishing to establish a 
position which is denied by Presbyterians, appealed to this book 
of Mr. Campbell’s, and gave the authority of “ three doctors of 
the church of Scotland,” in favor of it, which was of course, 
regarded by many as conclusive.* But we shall proceed to 
examine the work itself. 

In order to give a fair and impartial view of the matter, it will 
be proper first to present the author’s own opinion of the book. 
The following passage is from his Preface. “ If the mere pub- 
lication of a version of the inspired writings requires, as we 
believe it does, the publisher to have no sectarian object in view, 
we are happy in being able to appeal to our whole course of 
public addresses, and to all that we have written on religious 
subjects, to show that we have no such object in view.” 

The reader has been informed by the title of this book, that 
Mr. Campbell pledges his veracity and honesty, that it was 
“translated from the original Greek, by Drs. Campbell, Mac- 
knight, and Doddridge.” Let him now compare this with the 
following, from p. 396, of the second edition. ‘“ We give no 
Baptist authorities—But we rest the whole authority of this 
translation on the criticisms of Romanists, Episcopalians, and 


* In a later edition, but not until Mr. Campbell had realized the 
profits of a very large sale of his book, he has corrected the title page 
in respect to this point. 
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Presbyterians ;” and he will surely wonder what concern “ Ro- 
manists and Episcopalians” have in a “ translation” made, 
agreeably to Mr. Campbell’s often repeated assertion, by two 
Presbyterians and a Congregationalist. But hear bien again. 
On p. 448, he says: “ From a great many sources and from 
religious teachers of different denominations, inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and criticisms have been received, all directly, or indi- 
rectly bearing upon the improvement of the new version. From 
these, and from our own diligent comparison and examination 
of all the documents furnished, and within our reach, we have 
been induced to modernize the style of this version very con- 
siderably ; Yet still retaining its original title page! The 
reader shall have some specimens of this ‘ modernizing ”’ pre- 
sently. The single fact is this; the Version is Mr. Campbell’s 
alone, (as will fully appear,) and the dishonest artifice of as- 
cribing it to Campbell, Macknight and Doddridge, a crime in 
no way differing from actual forgery, was resorted to for the pur- 
pose of speculating upon the credulity of the public. Hear 
him again in self-commendation. 

“Taking every thing into view, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that, in the present improved state of the English lan- 
guage, the ideas communicated by the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists of Jesus Christ, are incomparably better expressed in 
this, than in any volume ever presented in our mother tongue.” 

“ The whole scope, design, and drift of our labors is to see 
Christians intelligent, united and happy.” ‘ We would only 
say, that the edification and comfort of a Christian may be 
greatly promoted by a minute examination of this version, and 
a diligent comparison of it with the common one.” But enough. 

As our examination must seriously affect the moral character 
of this gentleman, we invite attention to another point before we 
take up the subject directly. It is, that whatever errors, false- 
hoods, etc., are found in the book, they cannot be attributed to 
inadvertency, as the following brief extracts will show. In his 
Prospectus, after saying that he would translate such words as 
the three Doctors had adopted, he remarks: ‘ But in doing this, 
we shall not depart in any instance from the meaning which 
they have declared those words to convey.” And afterwards, 
referring to this promise, in his controversy with a “ Friend of 
Truth,” he ventures thus to remark: ‘ Now it can be proven in 
any court of law or equity where the English language is 
spoken, that Ihave not in one instance departed from this 
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promise.” If the reader can compare these solemn asseverations 
with the passages above quoted and not be shocked by the in- 
sincerity which they exhibit, he has more charity than I can 
pretend to possess. Yet this is scarcely the beginning of what 
we find to disapprove in regard to this translation. 

The following are additional professions of Mr. Campbell in 
regard to the faithfulness of his labors. ‘It may so happen 
that, now and then, once or twice in a hundred years, an indi- 
vidual or two may arise, whose literary acquirements, whose 
genius, independence of mind, honesty, and candor, may fit 
them to be faithful and competent translators.” See Preface, 
p. 8. Now as Mr. Campbell is the translator of this book, and 
as, on his own showing, these must be the qualifications of 
wanslators, he must of course possess them all, and cannot plead 
exemption from censure as to the merits of his performance, on 
the score of ignorance. 

The reader will bear in mind while he reads the following, 
that the preface still claims the three doctors as authors of the 
translation. We quote from the stereotype edition. “The 
present edition—shows that in the judgment of some at least, 
the style of the whole volume, even of the historical books, was 
susceptible of some improvement.”— Macknight presented 
more work for the pen of a reviser than Campbell; and Dod- 
dridge, more than either.” Preface, p. 70. 

After professions like the following, what should we not be 
led to look for on the score of correctness? ‘‘ Few readers,” 
says he, “can appreciate the labor and care necessary to the 
perfecting of an impression of the New ‘Testament.—Aware 
of all the difficulties in our way, and most solicitous to have 
the stereotype pocket edition [the one from which we now 
quote, and to which we shall confine our attention through the 
remainder of this investigation] of this work as perfect, in its 
typography, as any in existence, we have been at the labor 
and expense of preparing two editions at one and the same 
time ; so that any errata discovered after the sheets of the third 
edition were worked off, might be corrected in the standing 
form of the pocket edition. Few, very few errors have been 
discovered in the third edition ; these are corrected in its errata ; 
and, of course, do not appear in this.” ‘ The sheets of the 
third edition, after having been repeatedly read by myself and 
others, were submitted to the examination of Thomas Camp- 
bell, sen., and of Francis W. Emmons.—Their classical and 
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biblical attainments have been of much service to us, and to the 
public, in the completion of this work,” pp. 74, 75. 

Once more: “ This edition being the ultimatum of our criti- 
cal labors, in comparing, reviewing, and reconsidering our own 
disquisitions, as well as those of many others, living and dead ; 
after a full review of the third edition, or Family Testament, 
while the whole subject was fresh in our recollection, with all 
the analogies, parallelisims, and peculiarities of the eight authors 
of the New Testament in full view, exhibits, as we humbly 
conceive, a correct, and perspicuous translation of the sacred 
writings of the New Institution, in a style so modernized, and 
yet so simple, exact, and faithful to the original, as to render it 
more intelligible than any version in our language.”” Mr. Camp- 
bell is determined not to submit to the inconvenience of waiting, 
as other authors are compelled to, till the tardy public utter 
forth their praises of his productions. He has acquired the art 
of self-praise, and extols himself, and his works still more. He 
acknowledges obligations to no one in this respect. The follow- 
ing is the conclusion of the paragraph, from which the last quo- 
tation is made: “To vindicate and sustain the fidelity of this 
version to the original now in its most improved form, and its 
superior accuracy, we feel ourselves fully competent ; and there- 
fore do not hesitate in placing it in the stereotype form.” 

A full year after uttering this- language, we find this passage, 
from under his hand, in the Millenial Harbinger, Vol. V. 
154: “I am glad to perceive the attention which the New 
Version is receiving from all denominations ; and if the Lord 
preserve my life, I hope to be able to defend it in all capital 
matters, against each, and every assault, from any pen or tongue 
on this continent.” And, p. 174: ‘“ Who will undertake to 
show that the New Version is not to be depended on?” But 
we must stop. 

We had henge of dwelling upon the translation of particu- 
lar words, as e. g. éxxAnoia, which he makes the “ three doc- 
tors” uniformly pei congregation, and the word Banrifw, 
which he makes them always render immerse, even in passages 
where they are known to regard such rendérings absurd, as in 
1 Cor. 10:1. But there are so many things in ‘this translation 
that require notice, that we are under the necessity of omitting 
any further remarks on these. For bad as they are, they are 
nothing in comparison with what is yet to be exhibited. 

Incredible as it may appear, Mr. Campbell even while so- 
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lemnly pronouncing this work to be the translation of Drs. 
Macknight, Doddridge and Campbell, was mutilating the text, 
and even leaving out hundreds of passages which they regard- 
ed as inspired. The following are a few specimens, in which 
he has omitted words, phrases, and sometimes whole verses. 
He omits the following: Matt. 6: 13, “ For thine i is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forev er, amen.” In 9: 13, 
he omits the words “to repentance.” In 12: 35, the words 
“of the heart.” In 14: 22, “Jesus,” and also in v. 25. In 
18: 29, “ at his feet, and,” and in v. 35, “ their trespasses.” In 
20: 6, ‘idle.’ 20: 22, “And to be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with.” 26: 9, “ ointment.” In 27: 35, he omits 
the following entire passage : “ That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet; They parted t my garments among 
them, and upon my vesture did they cast jots.” In 28: 19, 
* therefore.” 

In Mark’s Gospel, among other passages he omits the follow- 

ing: 2: 17, “‘to repentance.” 3: 5, “ whole as the other.” 4: 

24, “ Unto you that hear, shall more be given.” In 6: 11, he 
leaves out the following : “ Verily I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city.” 7: 2, “they found fault.” In 11: 14, 15, 
* Jesus” is twice omitted. 12:27, “God.” 13: 14, “ spoken 
of by Daniel the prophet.” 14: 22, “ eat.” 

In Luke’s Gospel, the following are omitted: 4: 18, “ He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted.” v. 41, “ Christ.” 
9: 56, “ For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save.” 11:2, 4, the following words and phrases: “ Our 
—who art in heav en—thy will ~ done as in heaven so in earth 
—but deliver us from evil.” v.29, “the prophet.” v. 44, 
** Scribes and Pharisees, bypuedline 24: 49, “ Jerusalem.” 

In John’s Gospel, the following: 1: 43, “Jesus.” 5: 30, 
“the Father.”’ 6: 58, “the manna.” 8: 20, “ Jesus.” 8: 59, 
“going through the midst of them, and so passed by.” In 
Acts 2: 30, he omits, “‘ according to ‘the flesh he would raise 
up Christ.” 8: 37, “ And Philip said, If thou believest with all 
thy heart, thou mayest ; and he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 10: 6; He shall tell 
thee what thou oughtest to do.” 10: 21, * which were sent to 
him from Cornelius.” 19: 10, “ Jesus.” 23: 9, “ Let us not 
fight against God.” 

In Romans 1: 16, “ of Christ.” 11:6, “ But if it be of works, 
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it is no more of grace ; otherwise work is no more work.” 13: 
9, “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 1 Cor. 6: 20, “ and 
in your spirits which are God’s.” 7: 39, “ by the law.” 11: 24, 
¢ Take, eat.” Galatians 3: 1, “ That ye should not obey the 
truth.” Philippians 3: 21, “ That it may be fashioned.” Co- 
lossians 1: 14, “ through his blood.” 1: 28, “ Jesus.” 1 Tim. 
2: 7, “in Christ.” 3: 3, “not greedy of filthy lucre.”’ 4: 12, 
“in spirit.” Hebrews 10: 9, “O God.” 11: 13, “ And were 
persuaded of them.” 1 Peter 1: 23, “forever.” 1 John 4: 3, 
* Christ came in the flesh.” Rev. 1: 8, “the beginning and 
the ending.” 5: 14, “ Him that liveth forever and ever.” 

In the “foregoing omissions, | find that Mr. Campbell has 
strictly followed in the steps of the Unitarian editors of the 
* Improved Version.” He has even been bolder than they ; 
for in a number of instances, the clauses which they inclosed in 
brackets, (thereby intimating that there was not sufficient proof of 
their spuriousness,) he has had the hardihood to omit altogether. 
We cannot trust ourselves to speak the sentiments we entertain 
of such atrocious treatment of the word of God. No one can 
be at a loss how to estimate such conduct. 

Out of all the foregoing passages, Drs. Campbell, Macknight, 
and Doddridge have not ommitted a single word or phrase in 
their version of the New Testament, and yet Mr. Campbell 
omits them all, and not less than five or six hundreds of others, 
and pledges himself that the version which he offers to the pub- 
lic is made by “ Drs. Campbell, Macknight, and Doddridge |” 

But this is not the worst of it. He has even left out of their 
version, as he calls it, passages, for the genuineness of which, 
they strenuonsly contend. ‘Take a single specimen. In Rev. 
1: 11, (and it will be recollected that Dr. Doddridge was the 
only one of the three doctors who translated the Revelation, ) Mr. 
Campbell omits “ Lam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.” 
{t is on this clause that Dr. Doddridge has the following note : 
“ 1 cannot forbear recording it, that this text has done more than 
any other in the Bible toward preventing me from giving up 
to that scheme, which would make our Lord Jesus Christ no 
more than a deified creature.” Yet does Mr. Campbell make 
the reader believe that this very text is omitted by Doddridge. 
The same thing is true in relation to passages contended for by 
the other translators ; by Macknight, for example, in 1 Cor. 10: 
28, etc. 

I have myself examined and compared with Griesbach, up- 
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wards of three hundred passages from which Mr. Campbell has 
omitted words, phrases, and texts, nor have I examined by many 
hundreds, all the passages. The reader will be satisfied of this 
when I inform him, that Mr. Campbell in the controversy with 
a “ Friend of Truth, ” was compelled to admit that he has al- 
tered the language of Drs. Campbell, Macknight, and Doddridge, 
in the translation about three thousand times. And the Rev. 
Mr. Jamieson, before spoken of, states that, upon comparing 
together the first and second edition of this pretended transla- 
tion, as far only as Matthew’s and Mark’s Gospels, he found in 
this short compass upwards of six hundred alterations in phrase- 
ology, and upwards of one hundred in doctrine. 

Now what is the conclusion to which an unsuspecting reader 
must be led, who confides in the declarations of Mr. Campbell ? 
One would imagine that no book was ever issued with more 
scrupulous care bestowed upon it in order to have it correct. 
And yet | venture to affirm that there has never been a work 
stereotyped with half the glaring evidences of carelessness, that 
are to be found in this. 1 will specify a few instances. In his 
appendix, Mr. Campbell after Griesbach, pronounces the phrase 
“And he followeth not with us” in Mark 9: 38, to be spurious ; 
and tells us that it is “ reyected from this improved version ;” and 
yet by turning to his text we find it still there! So little bas 
been the care with which he has prepared this work, that he 
has not even compared his list of ‘ spurious readings” with the 
text. He also professes to omit the words “ And turning to his 
disciples he said,” from Luke 10: 23, pronouncing them, in like 
manner, to be spurious ; and telling us in the appendix that he 
has rejected them from the text: but, upon turning to the text 
we find them still there! The word “you,” in Colos. 1: 10, 
he after Griesbach pronounces to be spurious, and says that he 
has rejected it from his version ; but on turning back, we find 
it still there! So shameful bas been his negligence while pro- 
fessing to correct the words of eternal life, that he has not only 
not troubled himself to compare his spurious readings with the 
text itself; but has made up his appendix by just running over 
the margin of Greisbach’s text and collecting the readings which 
he denominates spurious. In this way he has pronounced many 
readings spurious which are still in his text. He has followed 
Griesbach so implicitly in this respect, as even to copy his false 
references; e. g. in his appendix he tells us, after Griesbach, 
that the word “ Jesus” is left out of John 1: 44, when that 
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word was never in the verse. ‘Thus without even consulting 
his text he followed Griesbach in numbering his verses. See 
his Testament on John 9: 28, also, with appendix. We have 
not room to specify every instance of this grievous negligence, 
but the following is too glaring to be passed over. From Phil. 
3: 16, he omits the words “ Let us walk by the same rule, let 
us mind the same things ;” and he also declares that he has from 
the same verse rejected the following clause : “ In order that it 
may ;” when such a clause was never in the text. ‘These as- 
tounding disclosures, show that, notwithstanding all his profes- 
sions to the contrary, he has not even been at the pains to give 
his book even @ cursory perusal, before issuing it. And remem- 
ber, reader, we copy all these from the FourtH EDITION sTE- 
REOTYPED! Sucii lias been the care he has taken, while enga- 
ged in expunging from, and addiny to, that word which is the 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto death, to immortal souls ! 
This is the book of which he says in the preface, “« Aware of all 
the difficulties in our way, and most solicitous to have the ste- 
reotype pocket edition of this work as perfect, in its typogra- 
phy, as any in existence, we have been at the labor and ex- 
pense of preparing two editions at the same time, so that any 
errata discovered after the sheets of the third edition were work- 
ed off, might be corrected in the standing form of the pocket 
edition,” etc. Here, reader, are the naked facts of the case. 
Such are his professions ; and thus are they proved to lack the 
slightest shadow of support from the work itself. 

As Mr. Campbell professes to rely upon Griesbach as his 
chief authority for omitting the foregoing words and phrases 
from his text, (which profession is however most untrue, for he 
goes further not only than Griesbach, but even than the editors 
of the Unitarian “ Daproved Version” in rejecting passages ; 
and he also refuses to admit passages which Griesbach has re- 
tained,) it may be desired by some, who have not the means 
fully to investigate this subject, though most interested in it; 
that the christian public should be acquainted with the charac- 
ter of this favorite authority of Mr. Campbell. No one can en- 
tertain a higher respect for Griesbach’s talentS and learning than 
myself; yet, notwithstanding a few remarks in his Preface to 
Vol. Il. of his critical edition of the Greek Testament, Unita- 
rians do claim him. 

The reader, however, will judge from the following, with 
what sentiments a serious Christian ought to regard this gentle- 
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man’s claim to be a follower of Christ. De Wette, a famous 
professor of neology in the university of Berlin, maintains that 
the Pentateuch was composed about the time of the captivity ; 
that the Jewish Ritual was of gradual formation, accessions 
being made to it by superstition ; and that the Book of Chron- 
icles, (which, says he, “ Is filled with scraps and inconsisten- 
cies,” ) was foisted into the canon by some of the priesthood 
who wished to exalt their own order. His Beitrége contain- 
ing these sentiments, was published a while before the death of 
Griesbach, and actually came out RECOMMENDED By HIM. He 
says, “If you object to the young literary adventurer (De 
Wette) that he has endeavored to bring Judaism into disrepute, 
my answer is, that this is no more than Paul himself has labored 
todo.”* ‘This, then, is the man whom Mr. Campbell has pro- 
fessed to follow in his version. Could Paine, or Voltaire, have 
said more, in so few words, against the Bible ? 

That he should not be followed implicitly, will appear, if we 
consider that many of his statements are false ; many of his con- 
clusions not supported by their premises. In frequent instan- 
ces his premises lead to conclusions quite the reverse of his own, 
while other critics, of as high repute as Griesbach, have pub- 
lished critical editions of the Greek ‘Testament, in which they 
approximate much nearer the Received Text than he. 

1. The celebrated Nolan, in his Greek Vulgate, has fully 
shown that the criteria by which Griesbach has made his de- 
cisions are fundamentally erroneous. 

2. The learned Wakefield pronounces Griesbach’s testimony 
respecting a matter of fact, to be “ infamously false.” Gries- 
bach asserted that the reading of Acts 20: 28, in the Ethiopic 
version was, the “ church of the Lord ;” and it is this to which 
Wakefield refers. Yet, on the credit of Griesbach, Mr. Camp- 
bell (though professing to give the version of Doddridge) reads 
it in the same manner. 

3. Dr. Lawrence, who examined this subject very profound- 
ly, in a tract entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on the Systematical Classifi- 
cation of Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach in his edition of 
the Greek Testament,” has shown that the general principles 
of that particular classification employed by Griesbach as the 
groundwork of all his critical emendations of the Textus Recep- 
tus, are most incorrect. He illustrates the difference between 


* See Stuart’s Letters to Channing, sub fine. 
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Griesbach’s principle of classification, and his own, by an appli- 
cation of both to the disputed text in 1 Tim. 3: 16, where his 
own produces a conclusion precisely the reverse of that which 
had been yielded by Griesbach. Yet Mr. Campbell without 
any hesitation omits the word “‘ God” in that passage, on the 
authority of Griesbach. In the same Essay Dr. Lawrence has 
likewise shown that Prof. Griesbach’s account of facts is fre- 
quently very erroneous. 

4. But Griesbach is far from being the only recent editor of 
a critical Testament to which the great body of critics attach 
importance. The celebrated Matthaei, styled by Dr. Middle- 
ton “ the best Greek scholar that ever edited a Greek Testa- 
ment,” published a Critical Testament in twelve volumes, which 
approaches much nearer the received text than Griesbach, with 
whom he is at variance. The famous Eichhorn, after giving a 
high character of this edition of Matthaei, says: ‘“ For a long 
time I have followed the middle path between the two parties.” 
The whole system of classifying Mss. which lies at the very 
foundation of Griesbach’s decision, is rejected by Matthaei as 
entirely worthless. ‘Thus agreeing with Mr. Nolan and Dr. 
Lawrence. 

These animadversions, and numerous others of similar import 
which might be adduced, show how little reason there is for at- 
tributing so much weight to the decisions of Griesbach, as is 
done by many. If Mr. Campbell’s statements respecting his 
own acquirements in literature, and his qualifications as a trans- 
lator, are to be relied on, he certainly knew better. 

It may be said that many of the passages omitted by Mr. 
Campbell do not affect the great leading doctrines of Christian- 
ity. Be it so; yet the omission of passages which do not affect 
the vitals of Christianity, (when no sufiicient reason is offeréd for 
their omission,) affords an excuse, and thus prepares the way 
for leaving out others that do. One of the finest geniuses and 
most accomplished scholars that America has yet seen, has well 
observed : ‘ Only unsettle the popular mind as to any one ob- 
ject which it has been accustomed to venerate, and the perver- 
sion of it with regard to many others is much facilitated.”* 

But many of Mr. Campbell’s omissions do affect the leading 
doctrines of Christianity. For besides the foregoing long list 
of passages, he has omitted a great number of others, (not one 





* Works of Dr. Mason: 
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of which is omitted by Drs. Campbell, Macknight, and Dod- 
dridge,) which go to support the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
proper deity of Christ, and the personality and deity of the 
Holy Ghost. The following are some of them. 

1. The Trinity. This doctrine is supported by Colos. 2: 2, 
“'To the acknowledgement of God, (i. e. the Spirit,) and of 
the Father, and of Christ.” Mr. Campbell invalidates this 
proof by omitting the words “ and of the Father, and of Christ.” 
He omits also 1 John 5: 7, a passage, of which, with the high- 
est deference to the gentlemen who have abandoned it, [ am 
bold to say, not only never has been proved spurious, but never 
can be, at least on the ground now taken against it. It is grant- 
ed freely, that in the very few ancient Greek Mss. that now 
exist, this text has not been found ; and this is granting all that 
is demanded, so far as regards the premises. But what then ? 
Why—therefore the text is spurious! This conclusion may be 
legitimate ; but the connection between it and the premises is 
not obvious to my mind. In Diocletian’s time, how many 
thousands of Mss. were sought out and burned ; and in the 
great fire at Constantinople alone, A. D. 476, no less than 120, 
000 perished in the flames ; and yet from the poor remains that 
now exist, this sweeping conclusion must be drawn! = It is un- 
necessary here to dwell upon the point, but to us the argument 
does appear to be utterly irrelevant. 

Il. Mr. Campbell omits also the following proofs of the eter- 
nal power and Godhead of Christ. 

It is well-known that when the New Testament writers ap- 
ply to Christ, from the Hebrew Scriptures, the name Jehovah, 
they always translate it by Avosos, Lord, thereby evincing that 
Jesus is Jehovah, as in Matt. 3: 3. Proofs of this kind Mr. 
Campbell has expunged in abundance: e. g. Mark 9: 24. 2 
Cor. 4: 10. 2 Tim. 4: 1. In Matt. 23: 8, in the phrase, “One 
is your Master, even Christ,” he omits the words ‘ even Christ.” 
From Phil. 4: 13, “TI can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me,” he omits “ Christ,” and has it, “I can do 
all things through him who strengthens me.” From Colos. 1: 
2, he omits the phrase “ the Lord Jesus Christ,” and thereby 
Strives to invalidate the evidence that ‘“‘ grace and peace” come 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, equally as from God the Father. 
In Jude 4, “ Denying the only Lord God even our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Knowing that the connective xa/, and, must here be 
rendered by “ even,” he omits the word “ God” from the text, 
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and thus renders it: ‘“‘ Denying the only sovereign Lord, even 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He leaves out also the word “ God” from Acts 20: 28, (with- 
out giving the least notice in his Appendix,) though Griesbach 
himself declares that he is not by any means satisfied with fully 
rejecting it. ‘The passage reads: “ Feed the church of God 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” From Rev. 1: 
11, he omits that whole clause where Christ says of himself: 
“fam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.” 

From 1 Tim. 3: 16, he omits the word “ God.” The text 
reads: “ Great is the mystery of godliness, God was manifest 
in the flesh.” Mr. Campbell makes it read, “ who was mani- 
fest in the flesh.”* In our common version of the Bible, 1 John 
3: 16 is thus rendered: “ Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us.” Mr. Campbell has it 
“the love of Christ.” The reader can judge for himself of the 
object of Mr. Campbell in this alteration. 

Again, though Mr. Campbell is very willing to follow Gries- 
bach in rejecting proofs of the Deity of Christ ; he has not had 
the honesty to follow Griesbach where he has inserted new 
proofs of his Deity. As, for example, in the following instan- 
ces: Acts 16: 7, “ They assayed to go into Bithynia, but the 
spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” Eph. 5: 21, “ Submitting 
yourselves one to another, in the fear of Christ.” Colos. 3: 
15, “ Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,” etc. These 
texts being parallel to others in which God is spoken of in pre- 
cisely the same manner as they speak of Christ, furnish an un- 
answerable argument in favor of his Deity ; which those Uni- 
tarians who follow Griesbach are called upon to meet. But 
Mr. Campbell concluded that it was much the easiest way to 
omit these emendations altogether; though he has followed 
Griesbach in others, where he thought the Deity of Christ was 
not so clearly expressed. As e. g. Rom. 15: 29. 2 Thess. 2: 
8, etc. 

Ill. The Holy Spirit. Being sick at heart from witnessing 
the continued exhibitions of depravity, brought to view by the 
investigation of this subject, we have omitted many passages 
which should be dwelt upon in considering the —— topic ; 


* I ne hatte Weis to refer the ‘titer to an ietiihbiite afttile on 
this passage in Biblical Repos. Vol. II. p. 57—80, by Prof. Stuart, of 
Andover. 
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and for the same reason, shall give but a few specimens under 
the present. Jude 20, Dr. Doddridge renders, “ Praying with 
tHE Holy Spirit;”’ Dr. Macknight, “ Praying by tue Holy 
Spirit ;’ but Mr. Campbell gives the Unitarian rendering, 
“ Praying by a holy spirit.” And this Mr. Campbell styles, 
the translation of Drs. Doddridge, and Macknight! 2 Thes. 
2: 13, “ Through sanctification of the Spirit ;’ Dr. Doddridge 
renders it, “ By sanctification of the Spirit ;’ Mr. Campbell, 
for obvious reasons, prefers to render it, ‘ Through sanctification 
of spirit.” 1 Pet. 1: 2, Dr. Doddridge renders, “‘ By sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit;’ Dr. Macknight, “ Through sanctification 
of the Spirit ;’? but Mr. Campbell has it, “ Through a sanctifica- 
tion of the spirit.” ‘Thus does he endeavor to do away with 
the personality of the christian Comforter. Acts 6: 3, “ Look 
ye out seven men—full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom :” 
Mr. Campbell has it, “ Full of spirit and wisdom ;” not only 
departing from Doddridge’s version ; but even going further than 
the Unitarian editors of the “Improved Version.” For they 
not feeling at liberty to expunge the word “ holy,” enclosed it 
in brackets. But omitting other instances similar to the above ; 
we will name but one more, as a specimen of what Mr. Camp- 
bell has done in numerous instances where he feared that it 
might appear too glaring to omit the words altogether. Gal. 4: 
6, “ The Spirit of his Son:” Drs. Doddridge and Macknight 
both give it the same rendering; and understand the Holy 
Spirit to be here referred to. But Mr. Campbell disposes of the 
Holy Spirit, by giving the passage the following expression ; 
“The spirit of his Son.” ‘The alteration consists only in the 
change of a capital letter for a small one ; but every one knows 
that whenever in the New Testament the word Spirit is em- 
ployed to designate the christian Comforter, the first letter is a 
capital ; though when used in any other sense it is not so. 

We add but one word in closing this review. There can be 
no doubt that some few errors have crept into the Greek text 
of the New Testament. But then neither Professor Griesbach, 
nor any other person, is yet able, from the data which we have, 
to point them out with sufficient certainty to justify our rejection 
of any portion of Scripture. And what benefits can possibly 
accrue from attempting it; especially, when it is admitted on all 
hands that no doctrine is essentially affected either by the re- 
jection or retaining of all the readings of Mill, Griesbach ete., 
put together. We object not to the collation and classification 
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of Mss., but to the dogmatical conclusions attempted to be de- 
duced from such collation. And how absurd is it for those, 
who maintain that the Greek text is in an unsettled state, to at- 
tempt to unsettle popular confidence in the best of all modern 
translations, by introducing into it the crudities of an unsettled 
text, at the same time that they admit that all the alterations 
contended for, do not affect, either pro or con, one solitary 
article of the christian system. 


Conclusion. 


In the preceding remarks we have endeavored faithfully to 
exhibit the system which has been so perseveringly proclaimed 
as the Gospel of Christ, in several of our Western States and 
Territories. By keeping its obnoxious features more or less con- 
cealed, as occasion required, its advocates have succeeded in 
distracting and dividing churches, bringing the Gospel into dis- 
repute, and leading a vast number to hope for mercy at the 
hands of God without experiencing a change of heart. The 
disastrous consequences that have followed its promulyation, it 
is impossible even to imagine, much less to estimate, this side 
the awful tribunal which is forever to determine the destinies 
of our race. And we cannot conclude this already protracted 
article, without a short appeal to those who have been led 
astray from the truth as it is in Jesus, by hearkening to the ad- 
vocates of this ill digested, and pernicious scheme. 

We entreat such persons, not to suffer their minds to be in- 
fluenced in favor of this system by the consideration that many 
have embraced it. When the dishonest artifices which are re- 
sorted to by these men for making proselytes are taken into con- 
sideration ; as well as the terms upon which they offer eternal 
life, to those who are unwilling to embrace the self-denying 
doctrines of Christ, this fact ought to create no surprise. More- 
over, the number of the converts to this system, even allowing 
it to be as great as its advocates represent, are not to be com- 
pared with ‘those who have embraced infidelity. ‘The leading 
infidels in this country, boast of being supported by 1,000,000 
of followers, (a number with which the followers of Mr. Camp- 
bell are not to be compared,) and shall we thence conclude that 
infidelity is truth? Yet it is on this principle, we fear, that 
many have decided in favor of Campbellism. 

But we intreat the followers of this system, calmly to cast 
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their eyes over the brief sketch of it, comprised in the foregoing 
pages, and then seriously to ponder the question, whether they 
are willing to risk the interests of their never-dying souls upon 
principles : so entirely subversive of the word of God? And es- 
pecially, whether they can safely rely upon the statements of 
a man who has proved himself capable, not only of selling to 
the unwary and unsuspecting, a translation of his own manufac- 
ture, as the work of three eminent divines, but also of altering 
and expunging from the word of God itself, contrary to his 
own most solemn professions? This matter must be decided 
speedily. Death is at the door, and the soul’s eternal interests 
at stake. We appeal to the conscience of those whom we ad- 
dress, and ask confidently, whether clearer proof can be offered 
on any subject, than has here been furnished of the radical un- 
soundness of the entire system of Campbellism ? It is proved to 
be as essential a departure from the religion of Jesus, as Mormon- 
ism itself. Our limits forbid our going , fully into this part of the 
subject, or it would be easy to sustain, by innumerable facts, the 
position that the prevalence of this heresy in any section of 
the country, is almost invariably followed by the prevalence of 
infidelity, and a total indifference to all religion. We do not 
call upon the advocates of these principles, to subscribe to any 
particular system of christian doctrine ; but we do entreat them, 
without any longer tampering with the dreadfully corrupt ver- 
sion of the inspired writings which Mr. Campbell has enticed 
them to purchase, that they will take the word of God, and ex- 
amine for themselves the principles which we have here pointed 
out, and their tendency. Let this be done with fervent prayer, 
and humble reliance on the Spirit of God, agreeably to his own 
directions in Proverbs 2: 3—5, and there will be no danger of 
their continuing in fatal delusion. In matters of this kind, call 
no man master, for to our own Master, even Christ, we: must 
stand or fall. 
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The Law and the Prophets, 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Law anv THE Proruers, FULFILLED IN CuRIST ;—AN 
EXposiITION OF Marruew & : L7—20. 


By Lewis Mayer, D. D. Prof. of Theology in the Theol. Sem. of the German Reformed 
Church, Mercersburg, Pa. 


“Think not that Iam come to destroy the law or the prophets: I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unio you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot, or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever, therefore, shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, be shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of hea- 
ven. For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shail ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the Series and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


The terms, “ The law and the prophets,” or ** Moses and 
the prophets,” denote the writings of Moses and the prophets ; 
as Luke 16: 29, 31, “They have Moses and the prophets ; let 
them hear them,” —‘ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
The same terms designate also the religious and moral instruc- 
tions contained in the writings of Moses and the prophets, and 
sometimes the moral precepts only. In Matthew 22: 37—40, 
Jesus having summed up the practical doctrines of the Old Tes- 
tament in the two precepts of love toward God and love toward 
our neighbor, says: “On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.”” And, in another place, Ch. 7: 12, 
having Jaid down as a comprehensive rule of morals, that pre- 
cept, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even the same to them,” he remarks: “For this is the law 
and the prophets.” 

The passage at the head of this Article seems, at the first 
view, to be an unqualified declaration of thé universal and per- 
petual obligation of all the commandments contained in the 
books of Moses and the prophets, even in their minutest parts, 
and of the incorporation of the whole of Judaism with Christian- 
ity. But this cannot be its meaning. 

The apostle Paul taught plainly that the law was abolished 
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by the christian dispensation. ‘The law was to continue until 
the seed should come to whom the promise was made.—Belore 
faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith 
which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law was 
our schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ.—But after that faith 
is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster. Gal. 3: 23—25. 
Christians are dead unto the law, and as such are freed from it. 
Rom. 7: 4,6. Christ has broken down the middle wall 
partition between Jews and Gentiles, having abolished in his 
flesh the cause of the enmity subsisting between them, even the 
law of commandments consisting in ordinances. —He has blotted 
out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross. EXphes. 2: 14, 15. Col. 2: 14. In accordance with this 
doctrine Paul zealously resisted the imposition of the Jaw upon 
the Gentile converts, and exhorted them to stand fast in the lib- 
erty with which Christ had made them free. Gal. 5: 1. In 
consideration of their religious scruples, he permitted the con- 
verts from Judaistn to continue their observance of the law in 
the keeping of holidays, abstaining from meats which the law 
pronounced unclean, or retaining any other parts of its ritual ser- 
vice ; but he pronounced all these things matters of indifference, 
of no value in themselves, and binding only so far as a weak 
conscience entertained scruples against the omission of them. 
Rom. 14: |1—23. 1 Cor. &: 1—13. Atthe same time he told 
the converted Gentiles, “ Let no man judge you ip meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath : Which are a shadow of good things tocome, but the 
body is of Christ.” Col. 2: 16,17. And when the Gentile 
converts in Galatia had been persuaded by Judaizing teachers 
to adopt the Mosaic ritual as a necessary means of securing their 
acceptance with God, he rebuked thei sharply, and expressed 
his condemnation of those who had subverted them in terms of 
unsparing severity. Gal. 1:6—9. 3:1—3. 4:9—IL1. 5:1—12. 
It bas been asserted that, in this view of the law, Paul differ- 
ed from Peter and his associates, who were called apostles of 
the circumcision. [am not aware that any other authority has 
been alleged for this assertion than the place in Galatians, Ch. 
2: 7—14. But that passage certainly affords no just ground 
for such an opinion. In the part of the same chapter w hich im- 
mediately precedes it, this apostle states that, after he had 
labored fourteen years in his ministry, he went up to Jerusalem 
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to confer with the apostles who continued there, respecting the 
doctrine which he had preached. He went up by revelation, 

and the conference was private, and confined to those who were 
of reputation, particularly to James, Peter, and John, “ lest he 
should have run in vain, or labored in vain.” From this it ap- 
pears that Paul, who had received his knowledge of the gospel 
by immediate inspiration, and had never conferred with the 
other apostles, had by this time begun to entertain a fear that 
there might be some discrepancy between his teaching and theirs, 
and was moved bya special revelation to go and confer with the 
apostles at Jerusalem, in order to put his mind at rest. But in 
this conference those who seemed to be somewhat, added noth- 
ing to him: “but on the contrary,” says this apostle, “ when 
James, Cephas, and John saw the grace that was given unto 
me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circum- 
cision.” Paul’s difference with Peter was not a difference of 
doctrine with regard to the Jewish ritual, but a difference of be- 
havior ; and this only in the one instance when certain Jewish 
Christians, who were zealous for the Mosaic law, had come 
from Jeresilem to Antioch, where Peter had previously con- 
formed to the practice of the converted Gentiles ; and this dif- 
ference of behavior Paul represents, not as a fruit of Peter’s 
convictions, but as a consequence of his fears. 

That Paul was sustained in his view of the law by the judg- 
ment of all the apostles, appears with the fullest evidence from 
the decision of the council which was held in Jerusalem in rela- 
tion to this very question. ‘That council was composed of the 
apostles, with the elders and the brethren of the church in Je- 
rusalem. It was assembled to consider the question which had 
been raised at Antioch, Whether the converted Gentiles should 
be required to receive circumcision and to keepthe law? The 
decision, in which all the apostles concurred, was against the 
obligation of the law ; and, though it did not satisfy all the zeal- 
ous Judaizers, and terminate the dispute, it became the law of 
the church with regard to the admission of converts from the 
Gentiles, and was observed by all the apostles and their asso- 
ciates. Acts. 15: 1—31. Acts 21: 19—25. 

Our Lord himself intimated, on more than one occasion, that 
the law was soon to be dissolved. He remarked that “ the law 
and the prophets were until John,” which seemed, at least, to 
imply that they then ceased to be what they had been. Luke 
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16: 16. He declared that the worship which the law required 
to be performed in Jerusalem, should give place to a worship in 
the spirit and in truth that would not be confined to any one 
place nor to any legal forms. John 4: 22—24. He predicted 
the destruction of the city and the temple in which alone the wor- 
ship instituted by Moses could be lawfully performed. Such 
declarations were wholly irreconcilable with the idea of the per- 
petual obligation of the law, and were so understood, at least by 
the opposers of the gospel ; for they made them a ground of 
prosecutions against Christ, and against his apostles. Acts 6: 11 
—14. 21: 27, 28. Mark 14: 57, 58. 

It is necessary, therefore, to understand the words of Christ 
with some qualification when he says: “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets, etc.” ‘To ascertain 
his meaning we must distinguish between the form of the law 
and its substance. With respect to the former it is abolished ; 
with respect to the fatter it is perpetual. 

As to its form, the law was adapted to the character and 
wants of the people to whom it was given, and of the age in 
which they lived. Its object was to maintain among the de- 
scendants of Abraham the knowledge and worship of the one 
true God, to preserve them from idolatry, and to prepare them 
for the coming of Christ ; and, for this perpose, to keep them 
from familiar intercourse with idolaters and the corrupting influ- 
ence of their example and persuasion. ‘This was the design of 
its priesthood, its tabernacle or temple, its sacrifices, its purifi- 
cations, its holy-days, its distinction of clean and unclean meats, 
and of its entire ritual. By the operation of this law an Israel- 
ite could not eat with an idolater, nor enter his dwelling, with- 
out contracting uncleanness which could be removed only by 
ablutions, and sacrifices, and the sacred office of the priest. 
Familiar intercourse with idolaters was therefore impracticable 
when the law was observed ; and this was that wall of partition 
between Jews and Gentiles, and the cause of that religious en- 
mity which subsisted between them. 

In respect of this form the law was a schoolmaster to bring 
the worshippers unto Christ, and was limited to the period which 
preceded his coming. In this respect it was abolished, or rather 
superseded, by the new dispensation. ‘ After that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a schoolmaster.”’—* Christ has broken 
down the middle-wall of partition between us, having abolished 
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in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contain- 
ed in ordinances.” 

As to its substance the law of Moses is the law of nature. 
It contains the eternal and immutable principles of righteous- 
ness and goodness, which are of universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion. It was of the substance of the law that our Lord spoke, 
when he said: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength. ‘This is the first and great commandment. 
The second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” In this respect St. Paul maintained that the law 
was not weakened by the gospel, but was confirmed by it: 
** Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid : 
yea, we establish the law.” Rom. 3: 31. 

Therefore, when Jesus said: ‘ Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law and the prophets, etc.,”’ he had reference not tothe 
form of the law, but to its substance, to those precepts of virtue 
and piety which the law contains, and which are in their nature 
immutable and eternal, and do not depend for their obliging force 
upon any special legislation or positive commandment. This 
appears from his subsequent exposition of the law, in which he 
speaks only of moral precepts, viz.: ‘Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not forswear thyself. 
Ye have heard that it hath been said to them of old, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth foratooth. Ye have heard that it 
hath been said to them of old, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hatet hine enemy. 

The prophets were ministers and interpreters of the law. 
They expounded the law, and showed that the mere ritual ser- 
vice, so far from being the whole of religion, was no religion at 
all that God would accept, if it was not accompanied with a 
suitable disposition of mind, and a correct moral deportment. 
The prophetic testimony to a coming Saviour, which the law 
contained in obscure types and shadows, was borne by them in 
fuller and plainer predictions. ‘The prophets are here joined 
with the law, because their instructions Were essentially the 
same as those of the law, and differed from them only in clear- 
ness and fulness. We shall therefore treat the law and the 
prophets as one subject, and preserve the distinction of form and 
substance. 

With regard to their form, the law and the prophets have 
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passed away, and have ceased to be what they were. But nei- 
ther is this passing away a destruction,—it is not a destruction 
but a change,—and the change is effected, not by violent abro- 
gation, but by fulfilment. The form which God had given to 
the law and the prophets answered the end which he contem- 
plated ; and the end being attained, it terminated there and was 
lost in it. So far as the Mosaic ritual was typical of a coming 
salvation, it received its accomplishment in Christ ; and so far 
as the prophets had spoken of a Saviour to come, their predic- 
tions were fulfilled in him. The type met its antitype, and the 
prediction its event. Both now ceased to be what they were 
before, and their place was occupied by historical facts. With 
regard, therefore, to the form of the law and the prophets, which 
has passed away, as well as in respect of their substance, it is 
true that not a jot nora tittle has passed from the law until it 
has been fulfilled. 

As to their substance, the doctrine of piety and virtue con- 
tained in them, the law and the prophets shall never pass away. 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled. Heaven and earth were 
considered the most stable among the works of God, because 
they remained the same, while all other things were continually 
undergoing changes, and exhibiting marks of decay. “ Till 
heaven and earth pass’”—* Till the heavens be no more’’— 
were forms of expression by which the ancients meant that a 
thing should never come to pass. So the phrase, “‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but such a thing shall not be,” conveyed 
the thought that the one, which yet would never take place, 
should sooner happen than the other. It is true that Jesus says: 
“Till all be fulfilled” —éws av aavre yévnrat, Till all things 
come to pass, or are done. But with the duties of morality it is 
not as with the accomplishment of an end in view, or with the 
fulfilment of a type or a prophecy, which takes place once for 
all, and is then done with. The obligations of morality cannot 
be discharged by a single act, nor by a series of acts. Whena 
moral duty has been performed, we are not done with it ; it re- 
turns again, and returns perpetually, as often as the same case 
returns, while we continue to have existence and to possess 
moral faculties. It could only cease, if God should abrogate it ; 
but before he could do this, he must himself change ; and this 
is impossible. Sooner would the heavens and the earth, even 
all his works, pass away, than a change take place in him. 
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Christ, therefore, came not to destroy, dissolve, or abrogate 
the law and the prophets, but to fulfil: m4ygouv, to make full, 
to complete, to finish, to perfect, to make effectual,—not to de- 
stroy, but to give fall effect to them. This he has done in the 
following manner. 

1. He adopted all the moral precepts of the law and the 
prophets, and made them the basis of his own instructions. He 
obeyed them himself, in their minutest points, confirmed them 
both by his authority and by his example, and caused them to 
be obeyed by all his disciples. Never was the law of God 
honored in our world as Jesus honored it. Never was the in- 
trinsic excellency of its character exhibited, even among the 
spirits of heaven, as it appeared in him. The angel obeys, and 
is without spot or blemish ; but the angel obeys in the midst of 
heavenly bliss, and his obedience still adds to his felicity ; 
whilst Jesus obeyed in the deepest distress, and every new step 
in his obedience was another step in pain ; and still he was, like 
the angel, unspotted and blameless. Ass to its intensity, his vir- 
tue is without an equal except in the character of God, whose 
brightest image he is; all that is great, and all that is lovely, 
appears in him: yet all this virtue is but the fulfilling of the law, 
and is therefore only a development of the excellency which is 
intrinsic in the law itself. He has thus shewn in his life the 
dignity and the beauty of the divine law, and has placed it be- 
fore us in the most favorable light, and the most winning form. 

2. He expounded the law, shewing that its precepts apply 
to the heart, as well as to the outward behavior, and must there 
regulate the secret thought and the lurking desire, and are there 
transgressed in secret where no overt act has been committed. 
The commandment which says, Thou shalt not kill, forbids to 
be angry without a cause. The precept which says, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, applies to the adultery of the heart, 
the impure thought that is entertained, the unchaste desire that 
is cherished, and declares that the crime begins there. This 
was a new doctrine at that time, and unlike to that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who made clean the outside of the cup and the plat- 
ter, but left it within full of extortion and excess. Matt. 23: 25, 
26. But though this doctrine was new, it was that interpreta- 
tion of the law which alone could make it effectual as a rule of 
life. It is vain to attempt the regulation of the outward con- 
duct, if the thoughts and intents of the heart be left at liberty to 
riot within; for from the heart are the issues of life ; and as 
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well may we think to dry up a river by dipping out its waters, 
while the fountains continue to flow, as to suppress vice by 
legal enactments that extend only to overt acts, and leave the 
heart free. Jesus applied the remedy where it was wanted, 
and laid the axe unto the root of the tree, when he showed where 
the crime begins, and brought the law to bear upon it in its very 
inception. 

3. He shewed that the essence of the law is love: love to 
God as the supreme affection, the ruling passion of the soul ; 
and love toward the neighbor in the same measure in which we 
love ourselves. Love renders every duty pleasant and easy, 
and makes the omission of it painful. If there be supreme love 
to God, it will constrain us to every act of piety and holy rev- 
erence ; if we have the same love toward our neighbor which 
we cherish for ourselves, it will urge us to every act of justice 
and kindness; and as the one will effectually restrain us from 
all irreverence toward the Deity, so the other will prevent us 
from inflicting injury upon the neighbor. Love is therefore the 
fulfilling of the law, and, at the same time, the principle by 
which the law is made effectual. 

4. He furnished new motives to obedience by the clearness 
and certainty in which he placed the doctrine of a future state 
of retribution. Jesus Christ has brought life and immortality to 
light by his gospel. 2 Tim. 1: 10. This important doctrine 
was but very obscurely intimated in the Old Testament. It 
constituted no part of the sanctions of the Mosaic law, all of 
which were only temporal blessings or maledictions. The 
pious king Hezekiah seems to have known nothiog of it, Isaiah 
38: 18, 19. Job,* and David, and Solomon spoke very de- 
spondingly of the state of the dead. Job 14: 5—12. Ps. 6: 5. 
30: 9. 88: 10—12. 115: 17, 18. Eccles. 3: 18—22. 4: 1—3. 
9:2—10. Inthe time of Christ two parties in the Jewish 


* The place in Job, ch. 19: 25—27, which is thought to express 
Job’s expectation of a resurrection, has such a meaning only in the 
translations which have been made since the christian era, and by 
christian authors, who were acquainted with the doctrine from the 
New Testament. The Greek version called the Septuagint, which 
was made by the Jews before the coming of Christ, gives a different 
meaning to that text. ‘The Hebrew does not easily bear the common 
translation ; and the meaning which this translation has assigned to 
it, is moreover at variance with the obvious sense of the passage in 
ch, 14: 5—12. It is therefore not the true meaning. 
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church, both in good standing, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
disputed about the doctrine of a hereafter, the former professing 
to find it in the law and the prophets, and the other denying 
that it was taught there. It was Jesus that first set this inter- 
esting subject in a clear and satisfactory light, and brought it to 
bear with effect upon the conduct of life. He declared the 
certainty of another state of being that shall succeed the pre- 
sent one, assured us that it will be a state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and that its retributions will be everlasting. He thus 
connected this world with another, and shewed the relation be- 
tween them to be as that of a seedtime and a harvest, repre- 
senting every human act here as a seed which is sown, and 
which shall spring up and bear its fruit there, whether it be 
good or evil. A new prospect was thus opened to the mind of 
man, who was now first enabled to perceive the dignity of his 
being and the importance of his actions, and a new impulse was 
given to his moral powers, by the light that was thrown upon 
his understanding, and the constraining motives that were pre- 
sented for obedience to the law of God. 

5. He imparts ability to the believer to obey the law of God, 
by the promise of divine assistance in the gracious influences of 
the Holy Spirit, by the promise of the gratuitous pardon of all 
his sins, for which the believer himself can make no atonement, 
and by the prospect which is thus given of the certain and final 
success of the believer’s earnest and faithful exertions to obtain 
the favor of God and the gift of eternal life. The law could 
point out his duty, but it could not give him strength to per- 
form it; it could neither inspire hope, nor kindle love, nor 
awaken trust in God. But what the law could not do, because 
it was weakened by the flesh, God has done. He sent his Son 
in the likeness of the sinful flesh, and as a sacrifice for sin, and 
condemned sin in his flesh by the awful death which he suffer- 
ed upon the cross, in order that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled by us, who are now enabled to walk not after 
the flesh but after the spirit. Rom. 8: 3,4. It is the promise of 
divine assistance in our infirmity, and ihe assurance of gracious 
forgiveness under the consciousness of guilt, and the manifesta- 
tion of the love of God toward us in the death of his Son; it is 
this that inspires hope, and love, and confidence in God, and 
prepares the heart to do his will. 

In all these ways has Jesus Clhirist fulfilled the law ; has 
made it full, complete, efficient, as a rule of life. For this pur- 
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pose it was that he came: “ He gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and might purify to himself 
a peculiar people zealous of good works.” Titus 2:14. He 
came, indeed, to make atonement for us by his death, that we 
might obtain forgiveness of sins through his blood; but that 
atonement itself had for its ulterior object the return of the sin- 
ner to God and to his law. ‘“ Be ye reconciled to God,” was 
the exhortation which was based upon the fact that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not imputing to them 
their trespasses. 2 Cor. 5: 18—21t. The ultimate design of 
the coming of Christ was to give full effect to the divine law in 
us, by removing the obstacles that were in its way, and thereby 
restoring the harmony that ought to subsist between man and 
his Creator, and, in restoring it, restoring the fecility to which 
he was originally appointed. 

The design of Christ being thus to fulfil the law in us, he 
will not permit any one of its precepts to be set aside: “ Who- 
soever, therefore, shall break one of these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven,” etc. To break iver, to loosen, to make void ; 
the opposite of dev, to bind, to make obligatory ; as Matt. 16: 
19. “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, dons, shall be 
bound in heaven, dedeuevor, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, Avon, shall be /oosed in heaven, Asdvgevor. See also ch. 
18: 18. John 10: 35. 

Jesus has particular reference here to teachers in the church : 
«« Whosoever shall make void one of these least commandments 
and shall teach men so”—*“ But whosoever shall do and 
teach them.” He evidently alludes to the public teachers of 
that time, the Scribes and Pharisees, who “ sat in Moses’ seat.” 
That these did compare the relative importance of the precepts 
of the law, and distinguish them into greater and lesser, and 
greatest and least, appears from the question which was put to 
Jesus by a certain Scribe, saying, ‘“ Master, which is the first 
commandment of all ?”? Mark 12: 28. An instance of this dis- 
tinction is noticed by our Saviour in Matt. 15: 3—6, and Mark 
7: 9—12, where he upbraids the Pharisees with making the 
commandment of God of no effect by their tradition. ‘They 
appear, from that passage, to have compared the relative value 
of providing for infirm and necessitous parents, which was a 
duty included in the fifth commandment, and that of consecra- 
ting what the children had to spare, as a gift to the altar, for 
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the benefit of the priesthood, and in obedience to their traditions, 
to have given the superiority to the latter. The decision was 
a preposterous one; and there is reason to believe that many 
others were no better; but if it had even been just, and the 
duty of providing for aged and indigent parents were indeed the 
least of all the duties enjoined by the divine law, still it would 
be a part of the law which no authority can make void. 
Teachers of this description “‘ shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘The ‘kingdom of heaven’ is evidently 
here the church of Christ on earth ; for in the church on earth 
only, and not in the church in heaven, does the office of teach- 
ers subsist. ‘The church is called a kingdom with reference to 
its constitution, as it has a king and subjects, subordinate officers 
and acode of laws. It is called the kingdom of heaven, to dis- 
tinguish it from earthly kingdoms, inasmuch as its origin, its con- 
stitution, and its character are from heaven and not of men. 
Jesus does not mean that these teachers belong to the kingdom 
of heaven, or that they are recognized as being lawfully in it, 
when he says: They shall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven; for he presently adds: For 1 say unto you, that, 
except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘The Scribes and Pharisees were guilty of the same 
sin of making void what they esteemed the least of the com- 
mandments of the law; yet they were in high esteem with the 
people, and the hearers of Christ might suppose that, if they 
did no worse than the Scribes and Pharisees, they might well 
be admitted into that kingdom of heaven which Messiah was 
expected to establish ; but Jesus assures them that, if they had 
not a better righteousness than these had, they should by no 
means enter into it. The Scribes and Pharisees were not in 
the kingdom of heaven, but very far from it ; and all those who 
were not better than they, and, consequently, the teachers 
of whom he speaks, were like them to be exluded. A phrase 
similar to this one, occurs, 1 Sam. 2: 30, where God says to 
Samuel, “‘ Them that honor me I will honor ; and they that des- 
pise me shall be lightly esteemed.” In that place, to esteem 
lightly is related to being despised, just as to honor is related to 
being honored. ‘To esteem lighily, must therefore mean, To 
have in no esteem at all ; to despise; and the meaning of the 
— is, They that despise me shall be despised, as they that 
onor me shal] be honored. So, in this text, the expression, 
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They shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven, can 
only mean, In the kingdom of heaven they shall be so little es- 
teemed, that they shall not be admitted into it ai all. 

What our Lord says in this place respecting teachers is true 
also of private individuals who make void any of the command- 
ments of God. It could not be wrong to teach men so, if it 
were right that men should live so; for undoubtedly it is right 
that men be taught what it is right that they should do in their 
practice. Whoever, therefore, is not willing to take the whole 
moral law, expounded as it is by the instructions of Christ, and 
illustrated by his example, and to make it the tule of his life ; 
whoever desires to be excused from obeying any one of its pre- 
cepts, though it should be truly of less importance than others, 
and even the least of all; he cannot be recognized by the Sa- 
viour as a member of his church. If he be in the church, he is 
not lawfully in it; and his connection with it must terminate, 
when the true disciples of Christ shall be translated into the 
church in heaven. 

* But whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.” ‘The teacher of reli- 
gion must inculcate all the precepts of the divine law ; and what 
he teaches others, he is expected to practise himself in the con- 
duct of his life. His own example must be acommentary upon 
his doctrine, from which the hearers may learn the nature and 
spirit of the duties which he urges upon them; and the corres- 
pondence between his teaching and his practice must convince 
them of his sincerity, and furnish a proof also that there is a re- 
ality in religion, and a power to change the heart for the better. 
Without such a conformity to the law of God, as we have seen 
before, he could not be recognized as a member of the kingdom 
of heaven ; still less could be be preferred in it to the office of 
teacher ; but if he both obeys all the precepts of the law in his 
practice, and teaches them to the hearers, he is not only ac- 
knowledged as a member of the kingdom, but enjoys also a pre- 
eminence among his brethren; he is great in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the text is, that the moral 
law, in its whole extent, is obligatory in the church of Christ 
upon all believers, and forms an essential part of Christianity. 

The law is not obligatory as a covenant of works, or a rule 
of justification before God, but as a rule of life. Justification, 
that is, the act of God by which the sinner is released from the 
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obligation to suffer the punishment due to his sins, and is rein- 
stated in the favor of God and the hope of eternal life, is entire- 
ly gratuitous; it is not of merit but of grace ; not by works but 
by faith in the promise of the gospel : by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God. All that is requi- 
red here is that the sinner should know himself to be a sinner ; 
should feel himself to be such ; should so feel himself to be a 
sinner as to be contrite and broken-hearted ; to feel that his sins 
are hateful and accursed ; that holiness is lovely and desirable ; 
and that, despairing of himself, and of every other resource, he 
should trust in the promise of gratuitous forgiveness which is 
based upon the death of Christ. 

But when the sinner is pardoned, he is at the same time re- 
generated ; he is made a new creature; his mind or inner man 
is freed from the law of sin that is in his members, and is con- 
stituted the ruling principle, while his flesh or outer man is sub- 
jected, in order that he may thenceforward walk after the spirit 
and not after the flesh, and that the righteousness of the law may 
be fulfilled by him. See Rom. vi. vii. and viii. 

A rule is necessary to direct the moral action of the regene- 
rated man ; and that rule is the law of God. The necessity of 
conforming to this law lies in the nature of things. ‘The moral 
law is the expression of the moral nature of God. To that na- 
ture we must be conformed: we must be in harmony with it; 
or we must be opposed to it, and at variance with it. ‘To be 
at peace with God is the source of perpetual felicity. ‘To be 
at variance with him, is to be at variance with omnipotence, 
and can eventuate only in our own misery and destruction ; it 
is to dwell with devouring fire, and with everlasting burnings. 
If the stubble can contend successfully with the flames, then 
can we be at variance with the author of our being and yet pre- 
serve a happy existence. 

Paul says, indeed: “ The law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
for sinners, for unholy and for profane, for murderers of fathers 
and murderers of mothers,” etc. 1 Tim. 1: 9,10. But the 
apostle does not mean that a righteous man is not obliged to 
obey the moral law, but that he does not need the law with its 
sanctions of rewards and punishments to incite him to his duty 
or to restrain him from vice. He is governed by a higher prin- 
ciple than the hope of reward or the fear of punishment ; by 
the principle of love; that love which is the fulfilling of the 
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law. Rom. 13: 8—10. As a righteous man his life is conform- 
able to the law of God; for the idea of right or of wrong is only 
the idea of conformity to the law by which we are bound, or of 
disconformity to it. The momenta righteous man does wrong, 
he ceases to be righteous. ‘The moment he is inclined to do 
wrong, the law takes hold of him and condemns him as a sinner. 
The moment that his love grows cold and ceases to bear him 
onward in the path of duty, he needs the law to keep him from 
unrighteousness, and to convince him of sin. 

The same law is given as a rule of conduct to the whole in- 
tellectual universe. ‘There can be but one moral law, as there 
is but one moral nature of God. It is variously modified, as to 
its form, by the capacity of the intelligent creature ; but its 
principles are everywhere and always the same. ‘These are 
contained in the two precepts which our Saviour represents as 
the sum of the law and the prophets, viz., Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.—Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. No creature can love God more than with 
all his heart, and soul, and mind, and strength ; and no creature 
can lawfully love him less. None can love his neighbor more 
than himself; but none is permitted to love him less. So the 
pure spirits of heaven love God. So one angel loves another. 
This is the cause of the order and the peace of heaven, and the 
fountain of heaven’s bliss. 


ARTICLE IV. 


BoLpNESs IN THE PREACHER. 


By Aaron M. Colton, Theol. Seminary, Andover. 


Boupness in the pursuit of any object is true philosophy. 
Consult the page of the historian, the novelist, and the poet. 
Who have stamped indelibly the impress of their minds on the 
destiny of nations? Who have wielded most effectively the 
scourge of war, or swayed over the widest realms the sceptre 
of empire? Who have been most renowned for hazardous en- 
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terprise, in voyage and discovery, in political revolution, in re- 
ligious reformation ? Who—but the Alexanders, the Colum- 
buses, the Hampdens, the Luthers, and the Knoxes? Who— 
but men bold in the designs they formed, and bold in the ex- 
ecution of their designs? ‘They have all been men linked to 
their several determinations by an iron band, not to be severed, 
except by calamity or death. ‘They have all been strangers to 
fear and timid wariness ; undeterred by fatigue, or pleasure, or 
pain; inaccessible to flattery, or frowns, or ridicule ; possessing 
an instinctive sovereignty of mind, that would assert its way 
through the world, and, in the face of all obstacles, press its 
own decisions. 

There is power in boldness. We bow to a decisive spirit. 
We do it instinctive homage. The agent may be evil, and then 
we deplore its mischievous activity. A Caesar’s quarrels fill the 
world with widows and with orphans. We deprecate his do- 
ings ; but he evinces an energy of mind, from which we cannot 
withhold our admiration. We are pained that he should have 
done so much evil. We are tempted to say, it were good for 
the world had such a man not been born. But the man stands 
before us, and we look and admire. We begin to philosophize, 
and are half ashamed of our admiration, and would retire from 
the sight. But we linger, and turn, and go back to catch one 
more glance, and our admiration is rife again in spite of our phi- 
losophy. 

Boldness in a bad cause is power; in a good cause is greater 
power. Moral goodness has more sublimity than moral evil, 
and strikes the imagination more strongly. Besides, moral good- 
ness has an attractive grace—a charm of loveliness, which 
moral evil has not. A dad man excites our admiration by evin- 
cing lofty resolve. A good man reinforces an equal admiration, 
by enlisting in his favor the best sentiments of the heart. Asa 
sublime moral spectacle, Luther on his way to the Diet of 
Worms strikes us with greater power than Hannibal sealing the 
Alps, or Leonidas in the pass of Thermopyle. 

Christianity is unsurpassed as a field for the display of heroic 
virtue. As an enterprise, never was one so noble in the con- 
ception ; so arduous in the execution ; so momentous in the 
contemplated results. There is in it a moral grandeur—an in- 
tense sublimity, infinitely transcending all the aims of martial 
heroism. 

It is not the recklessness, the impudence, the blunt obstinacy 
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of the warrior, that is demanded of the Christian ;—but the bold- 
ness of firm conviction, full persuasion, conscious honesty of aim, 
intense zeal in a good cause—boldness baptized into the chris- 
tian spirit, and subjected to the christian principle—christian 
boldness, but boldness still, striking, intrepid, effective. 
Boldness befits the preacher’s office. In determining pro- 
prieties of conduct, a distinction is to be made between the off- 
cer and the man. ‘The distinction 7s made, the world over, in 
secular affairs. What virtues more noble and useful, can adorn 
the man, than compassion and forgiveness? But a compassion- 
ate and forgiving judge, if not a solecism in speech, is an absurd- 
ity in morals. The neighbor, the citizen, may exhibit all the 
graces and charities of a kindly nature. His example may be 
attractive as “‘ the sweet influences of the Pleiades ;” beauti- 
ful as a flower blown in its native bed. But let these very 
graces, excellent as they are in their appropriate sphere, be 
transferred from the man to the judge, and the virtue becomes 
a vice, and what was beauty, is now a blemish. The sentinel 
on duty forsakes his post in the hour of danger. It would, he 
says, be arrogance in him to contend against superior skill and 
numbers. Is he nota modestman? Heisacoward. Modesty 
is not to be the crowning excellence of the soldier on the field 
of battle. Bravery becomes himthere. Jobn Jay, the citizen, 
is a pattern of all the milder virtues. His is the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit. But is John Jay, the ambassador, char- 
acteristically retiring and distrustful of his own opinions? The 
British Cabinet are his superiors in age, experience, wisdom. 
Shall he then from modesty submit the Treaty entirely to their 
better discretion? By no means. His pretensions to equality 
with them, extend not beyond his office. In that office he zs 
their equal. His country chose Aim, not them, to be its repre- 
sentative. But is he not a man; and does not modesty become 
a frail, erring man? He is an ambassador. He is called to act 
as the representative of his country. But is he not fallible ? 
His country chose a fallible man, and knew they did so. But 
might not the choice have fallen on an abler and better man ? 
That is his country’s concern, not his. ‘They saw fit to select 
him for the trust; and it becomes him, not in any manner to 
apologize for their act, not to impeach, but to vindicate the wis- 
dom of their choice. Apply this distinction to the preacher, 
and you sweep away at a breath, every objection to boldness 
in his pulpit exhibitions. In all the relations of private life, let 
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him*exhibit those graces, which adorn the private life. Inthe 
pulpit, let him be bold. God hath seen fit to place him there. 
The preacher occupies a place of higher trust, and more mo- 
mentous responsibility, than any other on earth. He stands 
there, not as a mere brother of his congregation, but as the am- 
bassador of Christ. He is to speak, not his own message, but 
a message from Christ ; not in his own name, but in the name 
of Christ. He is to speak as one having authority. He speaks 
in Christ’s stead. Let him speak “boldly as he ought to 
speak.” 

Why should not the preacher be bold? Shall he be timid 
through fear of his hearers? His call to the ministry, his cre- 
dentials, his message, are not theirs to give, or take away. His 
high aim is not to gratify their tastes, or flatter their vanity, or 
humor their prejudices ; but to save their souls. ‘Their opin- 
ions are not the rule of his duty, nor their favor the test of his 
fidelity. He stands accountable for his stewardship to no hu- 
man tribunal. “ Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? ‘To his own master he standeth or falleth.” “It is 
a very small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment ; yea, I judge not mine own self :”—* he that judg- 
eth me is the Lord.” The preacher’s crown of life, the prize 
of his high calling, depends on no human caprice. It is laid up 
for him in heaven. 

But boldness commends itself to the better judgment of the 
hearer. Is the hearer a trifler? Timidity will not win him. 
Boldness may rebuke him. Is he a man of sense and candor ? 
Boldness will not offend him. He will make the distinction 
between the officer and the brother. His self-respect, at least, 
will prompt him to place the preacher upon the basis of bis 
office. It is assumed, in every step the hearer takes toward 
the house of God, that the preacher is to address him in the 
name and by the authority of Christ. Shall the preacher as- 
cend the pulpit, and there take it upon himself to utter the sen- 
timents of Holy Writ as his own mere opinions or advice? He 
could not be guilty of greater arrogance, He could not give 
his hearers a greater insult. No! It is due to them, that he 
demean himself as the servant of Christ: that he exhibit to 
them not advice, but authority ; not opinions, but decisions ; 
not the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, “ but the word of 
the Lord, which abideth forever.” Boldness in the preacher 
as the servant of Christ, is modesty in him as a man. 
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Boldness accords with the character of the christian revela- 
tion. Bold, beyond comparison, are the spirit aod manner of 
the Bible—its descriptions of natural objects—its striking delin- 
eations of hell, and heaven, and God. Bold are its moral por- 
traitures—its reproofs and rebukes for sin—its denunciations of 
woe to the guilty—its demands of universal and unconditional 


repentance—its threatenings, pointing down to the chambers of i 
death—its promises, revealing the gates of life. i 

The best preachers have been singular for boldness. Such i 
were the Edwardses and the Tennents of our own land. Such ai 
were Baxter, and Whitefield, and the Wesleys of Great Britain. A i 
Such were Knox, and Cather, and Zuinglius, of an earlier era. A i| 
Such were “the noble army of martyrs,” and “ the company | 
of the holy apostles.” Such a preacher was Paul. Behold |! 


him at Athens. He stands on the summit of Mars Hill. The 
lofty Acropolis, with its crowning Parthenon, towers behind 
him. The gean, gemmed with green islands, stretches away 
in the distance before him. The splendid city of Athens, with 
her temples, and altars, and images, lies at his feet. An im- 
mense throng of Athenians have gathered around him. He 
stands among them, but he stands alone—a barbarian, a Jew, a 
stranger in a city of strangers. He had come from a distant 
land in fulfilment of a commission from the Saviour of men. He 
had come to a city, whose Jaws denounced death to the man 
who should introduce a foreign deity. He now stands before a 
most august assémbly—a body of men venerable alike for their 
learning, their experience, and their years ;—before the very 
tribunal, which had recently condemned the purest and most 
patriotic of their own philosophers for alleged hostility to their 
religious rites. He stands to answer for a similar crime. He 
had preached among them “Jesus and the resurrection ”—a 
doctrine utterly hostile to their civic grandeur, their state policy, 
their proudest and most cherished superstitions. Will the tri- 
bunal, which spared not their own Socrates, now spare the 
stranger? The question enters not his mind. He comes for- 
ward to this tribunal, not to retract his obnoxious doctrines, but 
to reassert them; to bind and rivet them with still greater 
power upon the judgment and the conscience. He lifts his arm 
to speak, and it is with the majesty of one on whom rests the 
Spirit of the living God. He exhibits that last decisive energy " 
of a rational courage, which confides in the Supreme Power— 
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a courage which makes a man intrepidly dare every thing that 
can attack him within the whole sphere of mortality—which 
would make him retain his purpose unshaken, amid the ruins 
of the world. 


ARTICLE V. 


Tae Errective Preachuer—CHARACTERISTICS AND 
CuLTuRE. 


By Rev. George Shepard, Prof. of Sacred Rhetoric, Theol. Sem, Bangor, Me. 


Or Paul and Barnabas it is said, when laboring in Iconium, 
in a synagogue of the Jews, that they “so spake that a great 
multitude, both of the Jews and also of the Greeks, believed.” 
They preached effectively. Their style as preachers, as well 
as their spirit, had much to do with the result. The same re- 
mark holds good in respect to all preachers. Much, every- 
where, and at all times, depends upon the man, intellectually 
and prudentially, as well as spiritually. This sentiment is sus- 
tained, not only by what we read in the word of God, but also 
by what we see in his providence,—in his actual withholding 
or dispensing success. We discover that certain men have 
been distinguished for success. We are prepared to say, that it 
was not altogether, because they possessed more piety, or ex- 
hibited more truth, than some others, who have been less suc- 
cessful. It was, in part, because they were more skilful in pre- 
senting the truth. They drew attention to it; they produced 
conviction by it. The Spirit brought many home to God. 

Let it here be distinctly and strongly averred, that no fitness 
or skill in the presentation, will avail to a saving result, unless 
the Holy Ghost accompanies and gives efficiency to the word. 
Gabriel may preach, with the eloquence of an angel, through 
his whole immortality, and without the Spirit, not a conversion 
would be effected. While we say this, with the utmost strength 
and sincerity, we repeat the sentiment, that very much depends, 
in the securing of success, upon the preacher’s skill. Indeed, 
facts on every hand admonish us, to study the art of preaching, 
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with the utmost intentness. Skill, in this work, seems to be 
almost as important, as if skill were the efficient power. 

It is proposed, in this Article, in the first place, to point out 
some of the characteristics of the truly skilful and effective 
preacher. 

Preparatory to designating some of the prominent elements 
of the effective preacher, it may be premised, that, by the phrase, 
is not meant one, who, by mere pleasantness of voice and ele- 
gance of style and address, can captivate a luxurious and accom- 
plished auditory ; but one, who can reach and stir the con- 
science of such an auditory ; who can plant arrows in refined, 
as well as rustic, hearts; one, in short, who can convince, agi- 
tate, persuade, men in all their states of tenderness and obdura- 
cy, roughness and culture. 

It is indispensable that the preacher understand, 1. The ma- 
terial he is to work with, namely, truth, in its vast and various 
relations ; 2. The material he is to work upon, that is, man, in 
his complex and mysterious attributes. 

The effective preacher, then, is a clear and sound theologian. 
He bas a thorough, theoretic knowledge of the whole field of 
religious doctrine. The properties of the Divine nature, the 
principles of the Divine administration, the mysterious method 
of mercy by the cross, the grounds of obligation and duty, lie 
familiarly in the mind, and are employed as the basis, the fun- 
damental requisite, in all efficient preaching. A minister may, 
if he chooses, confine himself to the utterance of more pruden- 
tial considerations,—to the exposition and pressure of the code 
of a secular morality ; a brief experiment, however, will satisfy 
him, that his words all go to the winds. He may do more ; 
he may declaim fervently and move the passions; he may as- 
tonish the people by his soarings upward and outward upon 
eternity and immensity ; if his sentiments and sentences are the 
creation of his own fancy, the feelings enkindled by them, and 
the goodness produced, will pass away like the morning cloud 
and the early dew. The reason is, he has not used the instru- 
ment, which God has put into the hands of his ministers, for the 

urpose of accomplishing the glorious things, he has ordained. 
hat instrument is truth, the sword which the Spirit employs 
in all his searching operations. When wielded with sure aim, 
it will, at first, be painful; but in the end, it will achieve be- 
nignant results. In order to be thus wielded, it must be under- 
stood. When rightly understood and appreciated it will be sig- 
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nificantly employed. The clear, comprehensive theologian will 
throw out truth in luminous and heavy masses. His messages 
will go forth with authority, because they are made up, not of 
the pretty and sweet things of man’s invention ; but of the solid 
and immense things of God’s revealing. He preaches all truth ; 
even the points the world have called inexplicable, and stum- 
bled against, and quarrelled with. They being in the Bible, he 
puts them into his sermons; and though by multitudes they are 
dreaded, and most hostilely regarded, they sometimes break 
very hard hearts, and bring down very high looks. 

Not only all truth, but truth in its harmony and just propor- 
tions, will be presented, when there is this clear view of the 
whole field ;—not an inordinate prominence and pressing of fa- 
vorite points ; not a clashing and warring of points ; but every 
position having its true relative importance, and every single po- 
sition, coinciding, dwelling in love, with every other position. 
Nothing can be more fatal to a preacher’s influence and success, 
than through ignorance, or narrow and distorted views of doc- 
trine, to have parts of the same discourse, or different discourses 
in the same vicinity, standing to each other in a belligerent atti- 
tude. One paragraph undoes the impression of another. One 
sermon nullifies another. ‘The hearer looks on in amazement 
and confusion, and resolves to put off his reconciliation with 
God, till the preacher becomes better reconciled with himself. 

Again; In aclear, broad view of truth, its greatness and 
majesty are seen, and an inspiriting confidence in its efficacy 
is awakened and sustained. ‘The preacher of this sort, who 
grasps truth in its amplitude, and sees it in its high authority, 
has no misgivings from this source, when he stands up in its ad- 
vocacy ;—no apologies to make in preface of his appeals. He 
utters his message in freeness and fervor, with the belief that 
there is an importance, a dignity, a worth attached to it, which 
the most reckless must respect; and a power inherent, which 
the most obdurate must feel. His deep felt confidence in his 
weapon, his bold relief of doctrine, does often arrest attention, 
and by the Spirit’s aid subdue the heart, when a doubtful and 
faltering utterance would have been mét with the most vacant 
indifference, if not with positive scorn. 

Knowledge is power; truth is power. The preacher has 
power, other things being equal, just in proportion to the 
amount of truth he has compassed and brought under the mas- 
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tery of his faculties, so that he can use it at pleasure, for con- 
viction, reproof, correction and instruction in righteousness. 

Let it here be added, that we speak of truth, not merely as 
lodged in the head, but lodged and living in the heart. ‘The 
effective preacher has not simply clear, theoretic knowledge ; 
he has especially a deep, experimental knowledge of the grand 
system of doctrine. It has all been anthenticated in the con- 
flicts and triumphs of his own breast. He speaks what he does 
know ; he testifies what he has seen and felt. He must so 
speak, if he would speak with effect. If he does so speak, it 
will be with effect ; even though in other respects, his talents 
and acquisitions be of a secondary order ; for he is prepared to 
give graphic and vivid pictures, instead of dry, dead abstractions. 
Indeed, with the scenes of his past history fresh in his mind, he 
cannot help giving such pictures. Speaking of sin as one who 
has tasted its bitter fruits and been chained to its detested Joath- 
someness ; of repentance, as one who has bled beneath its an- 
guish, and been blest with its peace; of faith, as one who has 
been favored with its visions ; of love, as one who has kindled 
and exulted with its flame ; of heaven, as one who has foretas- 
ted its joys ; of hell, as one who has looked into its caverns of 
wrath and woe, he must speak with an accuracy, a strength, a 
fulness and descriptiveness of meaning, which gives glowing 
reality to all he touches, and body and power to all he presents. 
Such a man does not make a sermon, simply because the hour 
is coming, when it will be convenient for him to have a sermon ; 
but because his heart is full of something to say ; because it is 
heaving and glowing with indwelling masses of the vivid mate- 
rial. He cannot refrain and be comfortably at rest ; for the ma- 
terial accumulates; the mass still enlarges and glows ; the fire 
kindles and burns in his frame ; so that he is compelled to pour 
forth the swelling and struggling contents. 

The sermons of the effective preacher are taken especially 
out of the heart, as all good sermons must be. The effective 
preacher having a heart of varied and profound experience, ev- 
ery weapon of truth has tried its temper there; and there he 
goes for his weapons. ‘Truth may be taken from the head, but 
it must be carried through the heart, before it is imbued with 
the spirit and with power. The preacher who has not felt and 
lived his materials, but who gleans them from every exterior 
quarter, and of course takes them on trust, will find them often 
devoid of interest or efficacy. If he picks up arrows, which 
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others have thrown, they will frequently prove to be blunted 
arrows. But if he makes his own breast his laboratory, and 
there casts and shapes, points and burnishes his weapons, he 
will be far more likely to have those which will do the work 
intended. Heart answers to heart ; heart swallows up the pro- 
duct of heart. It feels what comes from this fountain of feeling. 
Hence the power of experience; and the necessity, that the 
preacher who would have power, be a man of experience ;— 
one who has not merely seen the majestic body of truth, but 
has undergone its transforming spirit. He must unite these two 
things ; theoretic knowledge of the truth, and thorough experi- 
ence of it. In other words, a clear head, and a warm and ac- 
tive heart. No matter how clear the head, if the heart is only 
warm ; no matter how warm the heart, if the head is only clear. 

This leads us to say, that strong logical acumen, and great 
power of feeling combined. are requisite, to ensure convincing 
and effective speaking. These are often found apart, not so 
often found together. There are many who have one finely de- 
veloped and vigorous faculty ; and if they only had another and 
contrasted faculty, to be joined, as a true yoke fellow, to the 
one they have, they would be very strong men. Here is a 
preacher, who is very warm-hearted. His soul is full of benev- 
olent emotion. But he cannot move five minutes in a conse- 
cutive train of thought. ‘There is power; but there is wanting 
a chain to conduct it from the source to the object. Another 
is very lucid, very logical; but has no passion, no emotion. 
He proves his point with sun-light certainty ; but the conviction 
effected is chilly and unproductive. He shows demonstratively, 
that the sinner should repent; that be has power to comply 
with the requirement of God. ‘The transgressor is satisfied, 
that it is so; he sees the truth, bows a full, unhesitating assent, 
and moves deliberately on to death. Logic alone will make the 
sinner see that he ought to repent ; logic joined with pure and 
fervid emotion will make him feel that he must repent. These 
two together, the reasoning power and the feeling power, will 
elaborate luminous and burning appeals. You have a preacher 
who can prove a point and press it,—who can hold up truth 
convincingly before the mind, or deeply sink it into the hidden 
recesses of the heart. His passion vivifies his logic ; his logic 
guides and concentrates his passion. 

Thus far I have spoken of knowledge doctrinal and experi- 
mental,—of the power of reasoning, and the power of feeling, 
as elements in the truly effective preacher. 
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In proceeding with our estimate, we may not omit practical 
talent. Perhaps it is better to call it practical intent, or the 
purpose of doing something on the souls of men when we speak, 
and the skill to do it. It is very important, that there be both 
the intention and the tact. Indeed, they are indispensable to a 
truly productive power. There are men, who make admirable 
sermons ; as specimens of reasoning, they are conclusive ; in 
style and structure, they are splendid. On hearing one of these 
sermons, all admit it was a noble production. But it failed to 
do the appropriate work of a sermon. It aroused no dormant 
conscience ; it reached and troubled no obdurate heart ; because 
the preacher did not mean to do any such thing. His object 
was not present, redeeming effect. Such is the object of the 
preacher, whose outline | am trying to give. He is always a 
man of definite, pointed intention. If he preaches doctrine, it 
is for its enlightening and sanctifying power, and for the duty 
which grows out of it. If he preaches duty, it is that he may 
induce men to do it. His purpose before ignorant men, is to 
instruct them; before careless men, to awaken them; before 
skeptical men, to convince thei ; before the obdurate, to melt 
them down ; in short, to urge if possible, every unsheltered souk 
to the refuge by God provided. If he has accomplished none 
of these points, he feels that he has done but little. He cannot 
be satisfied with the idea, that he is casting seed which will 
germinate in other centuries. He cannot console himself with 
the wonders which may spring from his labors, ages after he is 
dead. His purpose—a purpose his heart has grasped, is, by 
the grace of God, to accomplish something in the very effort 
and in every effort. 

But the preacher may have an object, and err in the way of 
reaching it. He may intend to plant the fire of truth in those 
already inflamed consciences, and yet not know how to do it. 
The preacher, to be effective, must have the peculiar, and it 
may be added, rare kind of skill demanded for this thing. He 
must know the human mind, not merely as learned in books, 
but as read in the field, the street, the shop, the mart, on the 
ocean. He must know the common mind, in its variety, its 
measure of knowledge, its mode of reasoning, its springs of 
feeling and action ; otherwise, he will reason without producing 
any conviction, and in his most fervid appeals, he will awaken 
not a particle of emotion. All well enough, it may be, for 
another order of beings, but not in the least suited to the beings 
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the preacher has before him. The whole elaborate and mas- 
terly production goes completely over the heads to be enlight- 
ened, and the hearts to be affected. In order to any practical 
effect on common minds, the preacher must consent to keep 
down where such minds live and move and have their being. 
He must consent to think and feel as they do. They are men 
of this world, on probation for another; and so is he. It is 
very unfortunate for him to forget that he is a sublunary being, 
and that headdresses sublunary beings. Some do forget this most 
egregiously. ‘The moment they begin to move, they rise aloft. 
They leave the regions of business and real life, and mount up 
to the domain of balloons ; and sometimes we are compelled to 
infer it is for the same reason,—because they are inflated. When 
men, living, active, tempted men, are understood and aimed at, 
the appeal will very likely be a simple, direct, unpretending ap- 
peal. The strength will be expended on the object, not wasted 
in the air. The truths and illustrations employed, will be the 
very truths and illustrations demanded by the peculiarities of the 
case. A good aim, the right weapon, an elastic sinew, will 
ensure an effect. But no matter what the power, or the pur- 
pose of the preacher, if he seizes upon an unfitting truth, he 
will probably accomplish nothing by his effort. 

A nice selective talent, then, is of great value to the preacher. 
Whoever has it, has one of the best elements of power. The 
kind of preacher we are considering has it. He knows the per- 
sons before him; their natures and circumstances ; and when 
thoughts and truths, arguments and appeals, come thronging in 
his mind, he almost instinctively takes out from the mass, the 
precise matter which will do the work intended,—the matter 
which will most surely reach and affect the souls he has to deal 
with. He is appropriate ; every sentence is in its place and 
worthy of its place. ‘The whole has a meaning for the minds 
in view. But the preacher, who has not this niceness of dis- 
crimination and selection, who puts on his paper or utters from 
his lips, every thing which comes into his head, loads his dis- 
courses with masses of so alien a character, that they cloud its 
meaning, and cover up its edge. He is clumsy, tedious, op- 
pressive. Whereas if he would only say the things he ought 
to say, and let the rest alone, he might be attractive, stirring 
and pungent. “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
Bad company is as fatal to the influence of a good idea, as of 
any thing else. A rich, opportune, robust thought with a 
dozen abortions cleaving to it, is inevitably impeded in its work. 
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It cannot move freely and boldly to the commissioned achieve- 
ment. We say, then, take what is vigorous and fitting, and 
cast off the rest as an intrusion and embarrassment, incompara- 
bly worse than nothing. The right truths, and only these, 
are wanted. 

Power of application is another thing, necessary to make the 
truly effective preacher. He may be pointed in his intention, 
select in his matter; but if he is not also actually pointed, ur- 
gent, significantly close in his appeal, he will assuredly fail of 
doing the good he ought to do. Here comes in a certain 
severity of feeling,—not rudeness, not rash recklessness. He, 
who is admitted to the most hallowed recesses of the heart, who 
has to do with its finest and noblest sensibilities, whose hand 
moves over chords which reach in their vibrations to other 
worlds and unending ages, should be a man of carefulness and 
delicacy. In one sense, he should tread lightly, and touch 
tenderly, where feelings and interests so intimate, sacred, and 
enduring, are concerned. But if his delicacy is so refined 
and fastidious, that he shrinks from touching at all; that he 
forbears to bring the truth in its authority and pungency upon 
the conscience, he doubtless stands chargeable with a grand de- 
ficiency. It is often a morbid delicacy, and he must get rid of 
it, if he would do his Master’s work on the souls of men. He 
must be willing occasionally to hurt the feelings of people. He 
must come sharply and roughly across men’s hearts, and insert 
pangs there, which are keen as the probings of the surgeon’s 
knife. 

We should all like very well to be excused from this part of 
our office. But the Lord Jesus will never excuse us. He in- 
sists upon having this work done. Until it is done, in some 
cases, little or nothing is done, in the momentous business of 
saving souls from death. 

We would have go together, this close, searching, truth-ap- 
plying fidelity, and a wholesome delicacy of feeling. ‘Then, 
while the preacher delivers his message clearly and strongly ; 
while he goes with it into the heart, and lodges its goading 
stings in the conscience, he carefully abstains from all wanton 
and gratuitous severity. While he keeps back nothing either 
of reproof or alarm, while he uncovers the pit, and gives us 
visions of its ascending smoke, and audience of its anguished 
wailings, it is done in the spirit of love; not with a relish, as 
though he were in his element, when ranging those regions of 
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blackness and terror, and brandishing and hurling the bolts of 
perdition. It is done tenderly,—done reluctantly ; but it must 
be done ; and truth in its most awful, agitating aspect, held up 
plainly, and urged home faithfully. It is indispensable to efforts 
of power and results of redemption. 

t has been implied all along, that the effective preacher 
speaks with a very considerable plainness. It is certain, that if 
his theology or his rhetoric—his doctrine or his language, have 
to go through an interpreter, they will get very much diluted on 
their way to men’s hearts. He should speak not only so that 
he may be understood, but so that he cannot fail to be under- 
stood ; indeed, so as to impel his meaning into the minds of his 
hearers. 

It will not answer for him to be always very beautifully and 
exquisitely finished. Rounded periods rarely prick. I speak 
here of aiming at elegance as an end. Whoever sits down to 
make a very beautiful sermon, assuredly will make a useless 
one. Occasionally there comes forth such a sermon ; elabora- 
ted most deliciously. Every sentence has a flower; every line 
is music ; and every body is charmed. ‘“ He is to them asa 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument ; they hear his words, but they do them 
not.” This is the character and end of all such preaching, 
splendid and powerless. 

But there is another extreme; an absolute and arid plain- 
ness. ‘The whole field which the preacher spreads before us, 
is without bloom, or greenness, or any such thing. ‘The imagi- 
nation is exorcised, as if it were an evil spirit, and all its product 
repudiated, as rank abomination. Such a man makes a great 
mistake. He cannot reach a high point of efficiency. Cer- 
tainly, he cannot approach and enter the hearts of men, whilst 
he refuses to walk in the high way which God has opened to 
their hearts. ‘The preacher must use the imagination ; he must 
address the imagination. Men who have swayed and thrilled 
and melted the popular heart have done so. Whitefield, Ed- 
wards, Payson did so. ‘There are images which are the best 
arguments. ‘There is an elegance, which augments strength ; 
there is a polish, which touches the temper of the steel. ‘The 
sword which hung at Eden’s gate had the brightness of fire. 
Rhetorically, as well as literally, a blade may be burnished, and 
still have a terrible keenness of edge. A discourse may be or- 
nate, and pierce to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, 
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the joints and marrow. The brightness draws the attention ; 
the sharpness cuts the callous heart. 

The effective preacher has this chastened elegance,—this 
polished plainness. With him ornament is a means used in 
powerful subservience to the great end of impression. It is not 
with labor drawn forth and heaped up; itis rather the spon- 
taneous overflowing of a repressed fountain of beauty within. 
He writes and speaks as he does, because with the taste and 
sensibility he has, he could not write or speak differently. It 
is not a matter of rule, but of heartfelt, energetic sentiment. He 
dares to contravene the written precept, if that contravenes the 
better law which his own consciousness and good sense have 
enacted. He feels that he must move independently, or forfeit 
the effect which he might otherwise produce. It is impossible, 
that he, or any one else, should be a man of power, while he is 
servilely a follower of other men’s rules. His responsibility to 
the bar of the rhetorican, should be blotted from mind, by the 
overpowering conviction of his responsibility to the bar of God. 
Let him think and write, just as he is compelled to think and 
write, with an eye on eternal things, with a heart full of truth 
and love, with inextinguishable purpose, set upon the glory of 
God, and the redemption of men. No matter, if thoughts and 
illustrations break forth, different from any which ever occurred 
to him before. No matter, if they occasionally run into forms, 
different from anything they ever assumed before. It is all well 
enough, provided they only lie together, in a vigorous and com- 
pact body. It is better infinitely, than to be forever saying, the 
same, old, dull things, in the same, old, undeviating way. Let 
him yield to the urgencies of the aw akened spirit within, when 
he has such a spirit, and speak freely and boldly, though he 
speak without a precedent, and it will not be feebly nor in vain. 
His hearers will not be likely to settle down to their slumbers, 
while he has them in hand. ‘They will hardly dare to sleep ; 
for they never will be able to conjecture, what things may be 
exploded on their organs, before they wake up. 

My remarks are not against rules. Such a course does not 
become me. ‘They are only against a servile bondage to other 
men’s rules, or to a particular, arbitrary set of rules. So used 
they wither the waking energies of the mind. They are as 
chains on the feet, interdicting all strength and freedom of mo- 
tion. The preacher cannot manfully do the work of God, with 
these shackles upon him. He cannot come up to the expecta- 
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tion of the good on earth, or of the blessed in heaven. He may 
sit down to write, and if he is thinking about Blair’s rules, or 
any body’s else, instead of bringing his mind in arousing contact 
with the great things of truth and eternity, the product will be 
something like Blair’s sermons, finished, faultless ; but, preach- 
ed where and how you please, absolutely powerless. 

Let me here bring the parts together, that the subject of this 
discussion may be seen at one view. 

The effective preacher is a man of extensive knowledge, not 
a novice. He has clear and comprehensive views of truth. 
His mind is filled with its illuminations. He is a man of deep 
experience ; his heart is pervaded with the spirit and power of 
truth. He is a man of benevolence ; his soul is filled with in- 
tense desires to achieve, by its instrumentality, those grand pur- 
poses of love, for which the truth was given. He is a man of 
logic and of feeling ; he can prove his points and press them. 
He is a man of simplicity, who aims to be understood ; a man 
of intention, who means to be felt. He clothes his message in 
garments of light, imbues it with the energies of emotion, adjusts 
it to the sensibilities of the heart ; points and pours it into the 
drowsy chambers of the conscience. He is a man of taste; he 
can soar if he pleases; if he pleases, he can write and speak 
with a winning beauty and a chastened elegance. He is a man 
of boldness; and is not afraid, in distinctness and strength, to 
utter the whole truth—all doctrine—all duty, whoever may 
hear, or whoever may forbear. He is a man of independence, 
his rules are his own, gathered from all proper sources, and in- 
corporated with his habits of thought and feeling. He speaks 
in his own way, from the impulse of his own spirit and in ac- 
cordance with his own consciousness and good sense. He speaks 
not so much for beauty, as for effect. He likes beauty very 
well, but strength, impression, effect, more. We cannot but 
approve of his sentiments and course. If he is moving in pow- 
er, aud doing the work of God on the souls of men, we can for- 
give him, even though in the rush of emotion, he chance to 
fall upon a figure or a word, at which Quinctilian would frown. 
If he has strength to lift up and move*away mountains of diffi- 
culty, and to shiver rocks of obduracy, we will not insist upon 
his doing the work with absolute smoothness. Let him by all 
means do the work. The highest exertions of power are some- 
times inconsistent with an exact and perfect finish. ‘The sub- 
lime and resistless agents of nature are not accustomed to do 
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things very precisely. ‘The lightning does not stop to polish its 
shafts in its rending, scorching track. 

It is not intended by these remarks, to encourage an unculti- 
vated and eccentric power. While we would knock off some 
encumbering shackles, and concede some liberties to the 
preacher, in his seasons of excited effort, by all means would we 
hold him under the dominion of law. 

Before closing this Article we subjoin a few remarks upon 
the cultivation and training of the sort of preacher which has 
been described. By what process does any one come to be 
a preacher of his sort ? 

We say very confidently, that no one becomes a truly effec- 
tive preacher by accident, or, in these days, by inspiration. He 
becomes such by diligent labor and prolonged and inflexible in- 
tention. It is admitted that some have an original adaptedness 
to the work, beyond what others have. No one can doubt this 
who has heard of a Spencerand a Summerfield. But we stout- 
ly deny, that any have become powerful and enduring preach- 
ers with no study and no training. Whatever be the gifts, there 
must be rigid discipline, or there will be ultimate failure. A 
preacher of sudden and light growth may corruscate and dazzle 
for a brief season—it is the meteor’s brilliancy ; it flashes and it 
is gone. 

In all that has been said, it is implied, that the effective 
preacher, in the best sense, is a solid man ;—not a man of sound 
and show. ‘There are firm and massive materials laid down, 
deep and strong, at the foundation of his character. It is well, 
if he has often encountered investigations which have brought 
into requisition his utmost depth, compass and intensity of think- 
ing. It is to his advantage, if he has grappled with the highest 
mysteries of mathematics, and threaded the involved mazes of 
metaphysics ; not that he is to demonstrate doctrine by letters 
and lines; or, in his addresses to men, employ the processes of 
the schools ; but the reach, and vigor, and acuteness he may 
gain, will impart luminous certainty to his reasonings, and au- 
thoritative efficacy to his appeals. We wish it were universally 
impressed on the mind, that as a preparative to eloquence, in its 
high and enduring form, there must be a severe and intense in- 
tellectual training. Let every young man whose eye is resting 
on this height of distinction and usefulness, understand, that he 
will not reach it by the broad, plain, easy road of acquisition, 
which has been opened in modern times, but by the old fashion- 
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ed, narrow path, ascending ruggedly, where toil will harden the 
tendons of the soul, and rocks and roots resist the upward pro- 
gress. Sinews, which have done such work, when put under 
the pressure of a fervid spirit, will deal out heavy and effectual 
blows. 

It is hardly necessary to add, after what has been said, that 
we would insist upon a very thorough and mature preparation 
for the Theological Seminary. Whoever abbreviates his aca- 
demical studies, through haste to be in the Seminary and thence 
into the field, acts very unwisely, and sooner or later will regret 
what he has done. ‘To come out of the Seminary a finished 
and strong man, one must enter it with powers and resources 
sufficient to enable him to avail himself of its advantages. It 
requires good habits of study previously formed, and the maste- 
ry of much language and science, to enable one to encounter 
successfully the profound and perplexing points of exegesis, and 
the high mysteries and severe abstractions of theology. The 
young man who enters with a marked deficiency in this prepar- 
atory regimen, will be doomed to go halting through the Semi- 
nary, and halting through life. It is not to be expected, that 
he will go forth into the field a finished and strong man, there 
to command the respect, and achieve the results of the effective 
preacher. 

Many fail of the desired attainments in their theological course, 
by their loose and vagrant style of study. ‘They emasculate 
instead of strengthening their minds. It is indispensable to the 
right species of i improvement and growth in education, that the 
attention be prominently given to the great subjects of study and 
investigation which lie in ‘the prescribed course ; the labor, the 
toil, the intense tasking of the mind should be on these. 

The great object of education, theological as well as classical, 
is discipline ; not first the storing of the mind, but the discipline 
of it; not so much the product of thinking, as the power of 
thinking. This power can be attained only by close, rigid, 
continued and connected thinking. Let the mind be held stern- 
ly to the subject or pursuit regulagly before it. It may come 
reluctantly ; compel it tocome. It may struggle to fly off to 
more congenial pursuits. Let it be held, during the season of 
study, to the subject of study, as with ‘ links of iron.” One 
hour thus fixedly employed, is worth more for the great purpose 
of study, the discipline of the mind, the acquiring of the power 
of attention, than five hours of loose and intermittent thought. 
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This fixedness of attention, augmenting the power of atten- 
tion and of thought, ensures profoundness and accuracy of know- 
ledge. And clearness and accuracy of views are invaluable to 
the preacher. ‘The attainment of these, should never be lost 
sight of in his training. A small range of knowledge, where it 
is thorough, distinct, absolutely and finally mastered, is far bet- 
ter, for all the purposes of knowledge, to the theologian ; thana 
much wider range, with hesitancy and confusion on every sec- 
tion of his field. 

The reading of the theological student and the preacher, we 
think, should be conducted with special reference to the disci- 
pline of the mind and the accuracy of its knowledge. Much 
progress in these respects may be made by reading, or none at 
all, according as it is conducted. If it is a restless, unsettled, 
indiscriminate style of reading, a skimming over of every book, 
the individual can lay his hand on, it will be but little conducive 
to those habits which are needed in the work of the ministry. 
There are those, who, in their course of education are great 
readers, they read many things, almost everything. ‘The ma- 
terial is laid in, all in a heap ; and it remains without any order 
or classification. They cloy and oppress their faculties. In 
the odd but expressive language of Robert Hall, “ they pile so 
many books on their heads, their brains cannot move.” 

To effect the discipline requisite for the clear and strong 
preacher, his reading should be limited, select and thorough. 
It has been well remarked, “that the true student never con- 
siders, how much he reads, but rather how Jittle, and only what 
and how he reads.” Pliny’s advice is to the same effect: 
“ Multum, non multa.” A few books of the right sort, are 
better than more. ‘The great standard works, patiently and 
firmly put together by the original and massive thinkers of their 
respective times, authorities and classics in their kind, these are 
what the student wants, these properly regarded will assuredly 
make him. ‘The right book is the book that will not only feed 
but stir the mind, the book that will not only convey thought 
but compel thinking. Such a book is slow reading, if read with 
any intentness, on account of the thinking it will compel. It is 
profitable reading, however, for it will make strong by its bra- 
cing spirit, rich by its indicated stores, disciplined by its ‘ iron- 
linked’ logic, excursive by its generous impulses. 

From the few good books it is well to select some one, the 
best as near as we can judge, and let that be our ever present 
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and very special friend. There is an old Latin maxim recover- 
ed by the author of the Curiosities of Literature, “‘ Be cautious 
of the man of one book,” for, “ whoever has long been intimate 
with one great author will always be found to be a formidable 
antagonist.””’ Demosthenes was a man of one book ; that book 
was Thucydides, which he read and re-read—copied and re- 
copied, till he obtained a similar closeness and force of thought 
and diction. Chatham was a man of one book, and that favor- 
ite was the Sermons of Barrow. A distinguished minister of 
the American church, who repeatedly read “ Edwards on the 
Will,” testifies, “‘ that he is more indebted to that work, than to 
all other human productions.” The Analogy of Butler, adopt- 
ed as the favorite, read with numerous and careful repetitions, 
has been the making of more than one minister. It is “* a work, 
carefully and closely packed up out of twenty years’ hard think- 
ing.” It is absolutely perfect in its kind, resistless in argument, 
unimprovable in language, altogether unchangeable, indestructi- 
ble, more solid throughout than the masonry of the pyramids. 
The reading of such books in the right way, will certainly con- 
duce to very cogent and conclusive “thinking and very effective 
preaching. 

In connection with this range and style of reading, there 
should be the practice of writing, after the same noble and per- 
fected models. ‘The style and power of writing necessary in 
the effective preacher can be attained only by the practice of 
writing; in every effort raising high the standard and pressing 
up to the most arduous point of excellence. Writing as well 
as reading, especially in the forming period, should be slow, con- 
densed, elaborate. Some of the first sermons of a young man, 
may with advantage, receive the thought and labor of weeks, 
and even of months, instead of days. 

There is another practice, which may not be omitted, in the 
training of the truly able and effective preacher, namely, the 
practice of extemporaneous speaking. That the ability to preach 
without writing in full, is a valuable one in the minister, is gen- 
erally admitted. Still we do not bglieve, that it would, on the 
whole, be an advantage to have all preaching done w ithout wri- 
ting. The most effective orators in the world have been in the 
habit of writing some portions of their appeals. It is a fact that 
many of the most cogent and eloquent discourses, the most in- 
tense, pointed, overwhelming paragraphs that have gone forth 
from human lips, were carefully and fully written. Demos- 
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thenes and Cicero were both very elaborate writers of their spo- 
ken matter. ‘The masterly and almost astounding peroration of 
Brougham’s plea in behalf of Queen Caroline, it is said, on the 
authority of an eloquent English gentleman, was written fifteen 
several times. It is true, that a sermon, as well as any other 
sort of address, may be written, and at the same time be warm, 
simple, direct, attractive and effective to the highest degree. 
By no means, then, would we have the preacher abandon the 
pen. If he does so entirely, we do not believe that he can con- 
tinue to be for a long time, and in the best sense, an effective 
preacher. But whilst he cultivates the power of writing, he 
should also cultivate the power of extemporaneous address. F'a- 
cility and force in this species of address, can be attained only 
by practice; and the practice should commence early, and be 
assiduously continued. ‘The mind should be very resolutely 
made up both to the effort and to the exposure. A little har- 
dihood may be assumed to advantage: “ Come what will, I 
will make the attempt, will persist, will speak and preach ex- 
temporaneously. If I fail in some of my efforts, it will not be 
the worst thing that ever happened.” By thus doing the thing 
resolutely and courageously, the preacher of disciplined powers, 
will come to utter truth extemporaneously with propriety and 
effect. He will attain to more influence than he would other- 
wise have. 

The manner also is to be cultivated, the voice, attitude, action, 
expression. ‘There is great power in these. Whitefield may 
be adduced as an illustration of the wonderful power of manner, 
He studied manner till he became a perfect master of it. In 
most cases, if not all, assiduous cultivation and practice are ne- 
cessary to secure a significant and forcible manner. Yet most 
seem to think, that the power of address, if it comes at all, must 
come without labor—come spontaneously. If God intenced 
that any should be orators, he caused them to be born orators ; 
a perverse and wilful error, persisted in against nearly all the 
gathered light and remonstrance of past and present examples. 
All the finished and potent speakers of ancient time became such 
by an attention to the manner, a toil in practice, which ended 
only with life ; and still we will have it, that we can perform 
successfully all the high functions of the orator on the most 
thrilling and momentous themes, with the untutored voice, and 
the clumsy joints, and the unpractised limbs of nature, corrupted 
and made worse by that second nature, early habit. It is by 
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this heedless, lazy throwing of this whole great concern, on the 
drifting tide of chance, that we come so far short in the use of 
one of the mightiest means of influence and of good of which 
God has made us capable. It is indispensable that there be in 
the candidate for the ministry, a zealous study of this thing, an 
incessant drilling and exposure, if he would arrest attention to, 
and make effective on the heart, the matter he prepares. 

But valuable as these outward accomplishments are, the in- 
ternal are far more so. Especially must the heart be cultivated ; 
and let the teacher there be the purifying, enkindling, elevating 
Spirit of God. Out of a great, warm, illumined heart comes 
the best eloquence, the most arresting and subduing, the world 
ever hears. 

Prayer, as a means to the attainment in question, should be 
very prominent. It gives clearness to the understanding and 
strength and pureness to emotion ; it quickens thought, and vivi- 
fies the gathered ‘and otherwise dead material. Sometimes, it 
lifts the soul to the transfiguring mount, where the enlightened 
vision reaches to the erand interests and the glorified objects of 
unseen worlds. Let the preacher be eminently a man of prayer, 
and grace will be poured into his lips, and he will have the elo- 
quence of the truth and the love and the spirit of God. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Psycuo-PHyYsio0LoGy, VIEWED IN ITS CONNECTION WITH THE 
Mysteries or AnimaL MAGNETISM AND OTHER KINDRED 
PHENOMENA. 


By Samuel Adams, M. D. Prof. of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, Illinois College, 
Illinois. 


Tue phenomena of animal magnetism have been regarded 
with wonder and awe, or with ridicule and disgust, according 
to the temper of mind, which has been brought to their exami- 
nation. One has seen in them an important discovery in ani- 
mal physiology—the dawn of a new science, which challenges 
the highest admiration of mankind, and whose practical applica- 
tion promises greatly to alleviate, if not entirely to subdue all 
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the diseases incident to humanity. Another has contented him- 
self with classing these phenomena with those of witchcraft and 
the superstitions of the dark ages, and has regarded them only 
as fit subjects for satire, and as unworthy a moment’s sober in- 
vestigation. ‘This pretended science has been alternately at- 
tacked and defended with uncompromising ridicule and blind 
enthusiasm. But there is one aspect in which sober philosophy 
may view the subject without being dazzled with the false splen- 
dors, which a bewildered imagination may have thrown around 
it, and without becoming a mark for the weapons of ridicule and 
satire. 

The sentiment of a Roman poet is applicable to this subject. 
“ Homo sum, et nihil humanum a me alienum puto.” The 
wildest vagaries of the imagination, the most childish follies of 
ignorance and superstition, are not too trifling to become the 
subjects of philosophical inquiry. They may not, in our fallen 
state, be banished from the precincts of sympathizing humanity. 

If we cast a backward glance over the history of past ages, 
we are struck with the frequent appearance of phenomena not 
very unlike those of animal magnetism,—and which, whether 
pretended or real, bave had an important bearing upon the opin- 
ions and practices of mankind. If we explore the murky dens 
of superstition and trace the path of the whirlwind of fanaticism, 
we may find a match for each and all of the alleged wonders, 
which have been brought to light by Mesmer and his numerous 
disciples. 

It is the legitimate office of philosophy to compare these phe- 
nomena with each other, to observe their resemblances and dif- 
ferences, to trace them to their true causes, and to inquire how 
far they may be regarded as springing from a common origin. 
This we shall attempt, so far as it ¢an be accomplished within 
the compass of an Article of moderate length. 

It requires no very extended comparison of the phenomena 
in question to enable us to see that they possess much in com- 
mon. They all exhibit a family resemblance, and lead us to 
suspect a kindred origin. 

In attempting to trace these phenomena to their sources, we 
are compelled to regard them as originating primarily in the hu- 
man constitution. The germs of all must have an existence 
here. Circumstances, it is true, have developed them. But the 
fact that the weed has from time to time, sprung up and flourish- 
ed with the wildest luxuriance, demonstrates both the existence 
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of its seeds and the adaptedness of the soil to its production. 
But when we turn our attention to the human constitution, to 
discover there the unexplored region, in which it has its growth, 
the mind involuntarily rests upon the mysterious connection of 
body and soul—the sympathetic link which unites matter and 
mind. In other words, psycho-physiology alone can furnish a 
key to the mysteries of witchcraft, Mesmerism and kindred 
subjects. 

By psycho-physiology we understand that department of the 
philosophy of the mind, which belongs to the province of physi- 
ology, as distinguished from any metaphysical classification or 
description of the mental powers. Under this head we shall 
examine briefly the reciprocal relations of the body and the mind. 
We shall particularly notice the influence of some of the men- 
tal states upon the functions of the body ; and shall endeavor to 
derive from the examination a light, which will enable us to 
explain the mysteries of animal magnetism and kindred pheno- 
mena, which may properly be said to remain, after making 
the necessary deductions for the deceptions of imposture and the 
exaggerations of ignorance and credulity. 

The execution of our plan will lead us into a brief examina- 
tion of the physiology of the nervous system. ‘The general 
truths of this department of science are too well established to 
require any detailed development in this place. Neither will it 
be necessary to present the grounds of many of the positions, 
which we shall assume as already established by the science of 
physiology. We may take it for granted, that the brain is, par 
excellence, the material instrument of the mind, and that it per- 
forms an important office in each of the functions of sensation 
and voluntary motion. 

That our readers may be prepared to appreciate the exten- 
sive influence, which the mind exerts over the body, it is proper 
to state, that the brain, the appropriate organ of the mind, has a 
direct anatomical and physiological connection with every part 
of the body. We can hardly bring the point of a needle in con- 
tact with any part of the body, without interfering with some 
nervous twig. This twig, like that of a tree, may be traced to 
its connection with a larger twig or branch, and this Jatter to 
one still larger, and so on till we arrive at the brain. If on the 
other hand we start at the brain, we may find our way to any 
part of the body by traversing a cerebral nerve, or the spinal 
marrow and some one of the spinal nerves. 
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The office of the nerves is to receive and transmit impressions 
to and from the brain; so that an impression made upon the 
extremity of a nerve may reach the brain, and an impression 
upon the brain may reach any part of the body through the 
medium of the nerves. Here then we are able to discover some 
of the links of the sympathetic chain, wliich connects the body 
and the mind. An unusual condition of any part of the body, 
affecting the nerves of that part, propagates a peculiar influence 
to the brain ;—the state of the brain being thus affected, may 
modify the operations of the mind. On the other hand, the 
acts and emotions of the mind may affect the condition of the 
brain, and in this way modify the influence, which this organ 
transmits to the various parts of the body ; thus drawing one or 
more of these parts into sympathy with the mind. But this 
point will be made clearer by a brief examination of sensation 
and voluntary motion. 

In the function of sensation an impression is made upon the 
extremity of a nerve; this impression is transmitted along the 
nerve to the brain, where it is taken cognizance of by the mind. 
Thus there are three steps in the process of sensation, viz., the 
change in the extremity of the nerve—the propagation of this 
effect along the nerve to the brain—the change in the brain, 
which is appreciated by the mind. We shall not go into the 
arguments, which demonstrate the existence of these three steps 
in sensation. It is admitted by all physiologists. We proceed to 
illustrate this function by one or two examples. 

We.bring the hand into contact with some body, and we have 
a sensation corresponding with the tangible properties of the 
substance touched. Here an impression is made upon the 
extremities of the nerves in the ends of the fingers ; this impres- 
sion passes along the nerves of the hand and arm to the spinal 
marrow,and thence along the gpinal marrow to the brain, where it 
produces a change which is recognized by the mind. We di- 
rect the eye towards an object; the light from that object makes 
an impression upon the retina, which impression passes along 
the optic nerve to the brain, and thus gives rise to a perception 
of the object. 

Let us next turn our attention to voluntary motion. Volition 
as connected with motion is a peculiar act of the mind, which 
produces an effect upon the nervous system, and through the 
nervous system upon the muscles; the muscles contract and 
produce motion. ‘This is called voluntary motion. 
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That part of the function, which belongs to the nervous sys- 
tem is accomplished in three successive steps, which occur in 
the reverse order of those of sensation. ‘The mind puts forth a 
volition ; this mental act produces an impression upon the brain, 
which impression is transmitted along the nerves to the muscles, 
which are thus made to contract, producing motion. Thus we 
have an impression upon the brain, the transmission of that 
effect along the nerves and the effect upon the muscles. For 
example ; we will to raise an arm. ‘The volition produces a 
peculiar change in the state of the brain; this change in the 
brain propagates an influence along the spinal marrow and nerves 
to the muscles of the arm, which contract and raise the limb. 

This mere glance at the functions of sensation and voluntary 
motion is sufficient to prepare us to witness without surprise the 
more unusual phenomena, which result from the union of a spir- 
itual with a corporeal nature. In sensation, an impression is 
made upon the nervous extremities, and with the swiftness of 
thouglit notice of it is carried to the mind through the nerves 
and brain. In voluntary motion the mind puts forth a volition, 
and in an instant the mandate is obeyed by muscular contrac- 
tion. Here, in the first instance, we see a physical effect, at 
the surface of the body, producing a simultaneous change in the 
state of the mind ; in the second case, an act of the mind pro- 
duces a physical effect upon the state of the muscles. These 
phenomena are so common, that they fail to attract our attention 
and to lead the mind to those trains. of reflection, which enable 
us to reason correctly with regard to the more extraordinary 
phenomena of our mysterious being. But these simple facts, 
viewed in the light of sound philosophy, demonstrate the inti- 
mate sympathy between the body and the mind. We are pre- 
pared to expect, that the varying states of health and disease in 
the body will give a coloring to all the acts and emotions of the 
mind—now shedding the radiance of joy and hope on every 
scene in nature and on every creation of the imagination, and 
now. casting over the present and the future the deep shades of 
melancholy. When we see a strong mental shock overpower- 
ing the physical frame and prostrating the frail body in the dust, 
we witness but another instance of the effects of that sympathy, 
which binds together spirit and matter. Who, that has arrived 
at the meridian of life, has not witnessed, or experienced, the 
agitation of body, which accompanies that crowd of trembling 
thoughts and fluttering feelings, that rushes upon the youthful 
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mind, just as the decisive moment is at hand, which must settle 
the loss or gain of some long-desired object of pursuit? Who 
does not know that the powers of the body ebb and flow with 
the rise and fall of the mental emotions,—as the mind wavers 
between hope and fear, between the bright anticipations of fu- 
ture good and the gloomy forebodings of evil ? “ A merry heart 
doeth good like medicine ; but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

In the above imperfect view of the physiology of the nervous 
system, we have spoken of the brain as the instrument of the 
mind, as a primary organ in the functions of sensations and vol- 
untary motion, in short as the great centre of psycho-physiologi- 
cal sympathy. We are now prepared to enter understandingly 
upon a more extended discussion of the reciprocal influences of 
the body and the mind. And in pursuing the subject, we shall 
endeavor so to arrange and present our conclusions, that they 
shall be clearly seen to be legitimate deductions from the fore- 
going propositions. 

1. As the brain performs an important office in the functions 
of sensation and voluntary motion, we should expect, that any 
change in the state of that organ would be accompanied with a 
corresponding modification of those functions. Accordingly we 
observe, that compression of the brain embarrasses or suspends 
both of these functions. ‘There are other states of the’ brain 
which produce exactly the opposite effects. In cerebral in- 
flammation, a feeble light sometimes produces an impres- 
sion, which is painfully intense, and ordinary sounds are so 
magnified as to be with difficulty borne. Some diseases of 
the brain are attended with frantic ravings and exhibitions of al- 
most superhuman muscular strength. A remarkable instance 
of the effect of cerebral disease in giving increased intensity to 
the sensations, is recorded by Buffon in his Histoire Naturelle de 
1’? Homme. It was the case of a priest by the name of Blan- 
chet, curé de Ja Réolle en Guyenne, who passed through a 
violent fit of insanity, and after his recovery, wrote an account 
of the feelings which he had experienced. Blanchet thus de- 
scribes the state of his sensations during the attack. “ In this 
violent malady my senses rose to an excess of delicacy and 
sensibility, that subjected me alternately to the keenest suffer- 
ing and the most exquisite pleasure. The light seemed some- 
times to dart against my eyes with such splendor and vividness, 
that 1 was unable to support its presence. . . . . The sense of 
hearing also had its accesses and excesses. It was at certain 
times in such a condition, that the least sound jarred upon the 
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ear, (I’ é branlait)—so delicate and so sensible, that the gentlest 
undulations of the air became audible sounds. ‘The sound of 
brass was especially insupportable ; the suffering which it caused 
me was beyond expression. When | heard the ringing of the 
bell, which was unfortunately too near to me, it seemed to de- 
tach itself from the steeple of the church and to rise to the vault 
of heaven, with which forming one single body and the same 
instrument, it resounded with a terrific noise, whose shock was so 
terrible, that I imagined, that all the planets, which are sus- 
pended in the immensity of space, were disordered by it, and 
had fallen upon our earth, making w ith it one mass of ruins 

The other senses, the taste, the smell, etc., had their vicissitudes 
of pleasure and pain. I seemed at times to perceive odors and 
delicious perfumes, whose exquisite savors neither nature nor the 
art of the chemist could equal. At other times insupportable 
odors, nauseous and bitter tastes drove me almost to despera- 
tion. Even the sense of touch was affected with these extremes 
of pleasure and pain.” ‘There can be no doubt, in this case, 
that the preternatural state of the senses arose from the same 
state of the brain, that caused the mental derangement. 

We may next notice that class of sensations, which are not 
preceded or accompanied by any external impression. ‘These 
are readily accounted for by supposing, that they ‘result from 
peculiar conditions of the brain. We have seen that a peculiar 
state of the brain is the last step in the physiology of sensation, 
and an essential prerequisite to perception. Now if any inter- 
nal cause should produce the same state of the brain, which re- 
sults from an external impression, no possible reason can be 
given why the sensation and perception should not, be the same 
as those resulting from an external impression. - Thus an indi- 
vidual would seem to perceive external objects, and he would 
be unable directly to distinguish these mere states of the brain 
from those objects. 

Dreaming furnishes apt illustrations of this principle. Here 
the brain passes through the same states, which are produced 
by converse with the external world, while awake. That 
dreams often result from the state of the physical system is 
proved by the fact, that indigestible food, taken late in the 
evening, frequently causes distressing dreams. Sométimes a 
narcotic medicine, while it composes to slumber, produces a 
state of dreamy happiness, with such vivid enjoyment, that the 
patient on awaking can hardly realize that he has been asleep. 
In both of these instances the brain is undoubtedly drawn into 
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sympathy with other parts of the body, and thus gives rise to 
the dreams. In those instances, in which dreams seem to grow 
out of mental excitement, it is not improbable that the agitation 
of the mind produces a disturbance of the functions of the brain, 
and that this disturbed condition of the brain is the proximate 
cause of the dreaming. 

In the delirium of fevers, and often in insanity, the mind mis- 
takes the mere states of the brain for external objects. ‘The 
case of Nicolai is familiar to most persons of any considerable 
reading. Esquirol, in the article Déemonomanie of the Diction- 
aire des Sciences Medicales, thus describes the commencement 
of an attack of insanity. “ M ,a@ woolen spinster, as she was 
returning from a long walk, became fatigued and lay down upon 
the ground to rest; in a short time she felt a motion in her 
head and heard a noise like that of a spinning wheel.” In this 
case the apparent, sound of the wheel evidently resulted from 
the brain’s assuming the same state, into which it had before 
been brought by the real sound. The same author speaks of a 
young female under his care in the hospital La Salp<triére, who, 
among other hallucinations, labored under that of the sense of 
smell. She would frequently request the removal of the cause 
of some disagreeable odor ; at other times she spoke of enjoy- 
ing the most fragrant perfumes, although in neither case was 
there any odoriferous body near. It is a circumstance worthy 
of remark in the account given of this female, that she had lost 
the sense of smell, so as to be insensible of the presence of 
natural odors, while the disordered state of her brain was giving 
her the most vivid perceptions of odors, when none were pre- 
sent to impress the organ of smell. Esquirol also mentions a 
melancholic patient under his charge, who was subject to a very 
singular illusion of the sense of hearing. His thoughts were 
accompanied by their audible expression. A voice seemed to 
pronounce his thoughts as they flowed along ; or as he said “ he 
thought with a loud voice.” 

In illusions of this kind the sight is the sense, which is most 
frequently in fault; and its mistakes are sometimes corrected 
by the more gross and material sense of touch, assisted by the 
muscular sense, as when an apparent object of sight proves to 
be an illusion by its want of tangible properties. But when the 
salutary operations of the will and the judgment become embar- 
rassed by disorders of the brain, when the function of external 
sensation is suspended, as in sleep, trance, etc., the mind neces- 
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sarily becomes a prey to the delusion. It receives the mere 
phantoms of the brain as real existences; it dwells in an ideal 
world, and sports in the regions of airy nothing, as among the 
substantial realities of life. 

There is one very common instance of an illusion of the 
sense of touch and of the muscular sense, which we do not 
recollect to have seen noticed as such by any writer upon the 
philosophy of the mind. A person on coming to land after a 
rough sea-voyage frequently continues for some time to feel the 
motion of the vessel. ‘The earth seems to rock and heave be- 
neath his feet. And here the sight corrects the mistakes of 
touch and the muscular sense. ‘The illusion would be complete, 
were not the mistake corrected by the visible presence of sur- 
rounding objects. The individual would suppose himself tos- 
sed by a raging sea, did not his own eyes convince him of the 
absence of the vessel, and that he is securely planted upon ter- 
ra firma. ‘The writer of this article recollects his having been 
once sea-sick on board a steamboat. In this state of extreme 
nausea he was exceedingly annoyed by the odor of the oil about 
the machinery and by the fumes of cigars, which, in his at- 
tempts to get a breath of fresh air, he encountered upon the 
upper deck. After he had left the boat at night and retired to 
his bed-chamber, he suddenly had a recurrence of the various 
sensations, which he had experienced while at sea—the motion 
of the boat, the odor of the oil upon the machinery and of the 
fumes of tobacco, together with the sea-sickness. Here the sen- 
sations were evidently produced by the brain’s being made to 
repeat some of the states, through which it had passed during 
the day. ‘The same explanation applies to all those cases, in 
which a person continues to feel the motion of the vessel after 
landing from a voyage at sea. 

Enough has been said upon this point to illustrate the influ- 
ence, which the states of the brain may have upon the sensa- 
tions. Disordered muscular contraction in the form of spasms, 
convulsions, etc., frequently results from disturbed states of the 
brain. But we need not enlarge on this point. 

2. The operations of the mind, depending as they do, upon 
the instrumentality of the brain. are much affected by the chang- 
ing states of this organ. We need not adduce any examples to 
illustrate this position. It is taken for granted in every good 
treatise on insanity ; and upon it is based the whole plan of the 
medical treatment of that disease. 
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3. The acts and emotions of the mind may produce an effect 
upon the condition of the brain; and as the brain has an exten- 
sive sympathy with all parts of the body, the mental state may, 
through the brain, influence the condition of the external senses 
and of voluntary motion. We have shown, that the brain may 
be in such a state, as, not only to influence the sensations, but 
to give rise to all the phenomena of sensation and perception, 
without the intervention of any external impression. Now, 
from what we have said above, it may be inferred, that the men- 
tal acts and emotions may produce those states of the brain, 
from which result the preternatural sensations to which we have 
alluded. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate by a few examples the 
influence of the mind upon the external sensations. Under this 
head we may first speak of the voluntary states of the mind, 
and secondly of those mental states, which are not much under 
ihe control of the will. We make this distinction rather as one 
of convenience, than as possessing much philosophical merit. 

Among the voluntary mental states which affect the external 
senses, we may mention the intense application of the mind to 
interesting studies. It is a matter of common notoriety, that 
persons thus engaged in study are unconscious of what takes 
place around them. They do not hear or feel with the same 
readiness as when the mind is not intent on any particular sub- 
ject. We are generally told by metaphysicians that such an 
individual hears, but from the attention’s being directed another 
way, he forgets having heard. But is not a person’s own con- 
sciousness the only decisive evidence, which we can have of his 
hearing or exercising any of the other senses ?—And how can 
we say that a person hears or feels, when he manifests no sign 
of it at the time, and has no recollection of it afterwards? The 
whole mystery, we apprehend, is explained by supposing that 
the intense concentration of the mind puts the brain into a state, 
which renders it unable, for the time,to respond to the external 
impression, or, which is the same thing, prevents it from acting 
its part in the physiology of sensation. Some physiologists 
might explain this fact by saying, that the whole nervous energy 
is absorbed in the intensity of the mental action, so that there is, 
for the time being, no power left to carry on the function of 
sensation ; while some metaphysicians attribute the cause of this 
phenomenon to the mind, by saying that it has been prevented, 
by previous engagement, from performing its part in this func- 
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tion. Whether we adopt any one of these hypotheses, or reject 
them all, the fact that the mental states affect the external senses 
still remains undisturbed. 

In the history of Archimedes we have a remarkable example 
of the effect of deep study in diminishing or suspending the ac- 
tion of the external senses. We are told, that, being engaged 
in mathematical investigations, he was entirely unconscious of 
the noise and tumult attending the capture and sacking of Syra- 
cuse, until he was surprised by the armed soldiers breaking into 
his study ; and perhaps the stroke of the assassin’s dagger was 
the first thing that could break his deep meditation. 

It is worthy of remark, that, while these voluntary states of 
the mind, tend to diminish external sensibility, they are attended 
with a corresponding increase of mental activity and power. 
This is remarkably the case with some religious enthusiasts, who, 
by protracted meditation, become entirely insensible to external 
impressions, while the creations of the imagination assume all 
the vividness of real objects; and the soul seems to expatiate 
amid the realities of the celestial world. 

“ The ecclesiastical history of the fourth century,” says Mon- 
tégre, ‘makes mention of certain monks of Mount Athos, who 
pretended to have carried meditation and prayer to such a de- 
gree of perfection, as to obtain with their bodily eyes a view of 
God himself, under the appearance of a celestial light. ‘The 
manner in which they were enabled to arrive at this foretaste of 
heavenly joys, is thus described. ‘ Raise thy spirit above the vain 
things of earth, rest thy beard upon thy breast, turn thine eyes and 
concentrate the whole power of thought upon the centre of thy 
belly, and seek within thy body the place of thy heart. At 
first thou shalt find only thick darkness ; but if thou wilt perse- 
vere in this practice night and day, thou shalt find a joy without 
interruption. When the spirit has found the place of the heart, 
it then beholds itself robed in light.’ ’’* 

Montégre, in the same article, goes on to remark: “ In India, 
where the customs are not subjected to those changes, which 
among us vary the forms of fashionable folly, there are still 
found among the fakirs, jouguis and dervishes, with which this 
beautiful country is infested, a similar species of fanatics, who 
succeed also in obtaining a sensible communication with the 
deity by analogous means.” 


* Dictionaire des Sciences Medicales, Art. Contemplation. 
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Bernier, a philosophical observer and enlightened physician 
thus speaks of them. ‘ Among those whom I have just men- 
tioned, there are some who pass for true illuminati and perfect 
jouguis, or perfectly united to the divinity. ‘They are persons, 
who have entirely abandoned the world, and who usually re- 
tire alone like hermits to very distant groves without ever com- 
ing to the towns. If any one carries them food, they receive 
it, if not it is said that they dispensed with it, and it is believed, 
that they live upon the favor of God, in perpetual fastings and 
austerities, and wholly buried in meditation—I say buried, be- 
cause they carry their meditations so far that they pass whole 
hours in ecstatic raptures, with the function of external sensation 
entirely suspended, and, (what would be wonderful if it were 
true,) seeing God himself like a certain white, very vivid and 
inexplicable light, with a joy and satisfaction not less inexpress- 
ible, followed by a contempt for the world and an entire alien- 
ation from it. . . . . They prescribe rules for gradually sus- 
pending the action of the senses; they say, for example, that 
after having fasted for several days upon bread and water, it is 
necessary at first to stand alone, in a retired place, with the eyes 
fixed upwards for some time, without the least motion, then to 
bring them gently down and fix them, both at the same time, 
upon the end of the nose, and to regard the two sides with equal 
intensity (a thing sufficiently difficult) and thus retain them 
bound, as it were, to the end of the nose, until the light ap- 

ears.”’* 

The life of St. Theresa, written by herself, illustrates the in- 
fluence of protracted meditation in suspending the powers of the 
body and quickening those of the mind. “ After having dis- 
coursed at some length on what she calls the various kinds of 
orisons and the different degrees, by which man is able to rise 
in some degree towards the divinity, by the meditations of the 
mind, or emotions of the heart, she arrives at length to that 
state, which she designates under the name of celestial quietude, 
prayer of union, rapture and ecstasy. ‘ One experiences,’ says 
she, ‘a kind of slumber of the powers of the soul, of the under- 
standing, the memory, and the will, in which, while they are 
not entirely asleep, they know not the manner in which they 
operate. The soul experiences a kind of pleasure which re- 


* Op. cit. 
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sembles that of a person in the grasp of death, sinking with 
ecstatic rapture into the bosom of God. ‘The soul knows not 
what it is doing. . . . . It is in a state of happy extravagance, 
of celestial madness, in which it becomes imbued with true wis- 
dom, and enjoys an inconceivable consolation.’ She goes on to 
speak of the suspension of sight, hearing, touch, voluntary mo- 
tion, etc. She then remarks: ‘ As the external powers fail, 
those of the soul increase in order to enable it to grasp the glo- 
ries which it enjoys.’ She speaks of listening, in this state, to 
God, to Christ, and the angels, and relates the conversations, 
which she held with them.”* 

It is well known to all who are conversant with the history 
of the human race, that the long continued influence of super- 
Stition tends to render prevalent a high degree of nervous exci- 
tability. And in the cases to which we have alluded, the con- 
strained attitude of body and mind, the intense effort of the will 
to prolong that constrained attitude, the high-wrought expecta- 
tions of celestial glories, which are just ready to burst upon the 
soul, all tend to bring the nervous system into a state of extreme 
tension, which could not fail to produce decided modifications 
of its functions ; and those who are somewhat acquainted with 
the mysterious nature of these functions, will be prepared to 
witness the phenomena above described. 

Perhaps we may with propriety introduce, under this divis- 
ion of our subject, the case of a certain priest, who, according 
to the testimony of St. Augustine, was accustomed to suspend at 
pleasure the action of all the senses, and appeared, like one 
dead, totally insensible to the tortures which were at those times 
inflicted upon him. ‘The means, which were used to produce 
this state in him, were the repetition of cries of grief and distress, 
and the efforts of his own will. St. Augustine thus speaks of 
him: “ Presbyter fuit quidam, nomine Restitutus in paroecia 
Calamensis Ecclesiae, qui, quando ei placebat (rogabatur autem 
ut hoc faceret ab eis qui rem mirabilem coram scire cupiebant) 
ad imitatas quasi lamentantis cujuslibet hominis voces, ita se 
auferebat a sensibus, et jacebat simillimus mortuo ; ut non solum 
vellicantes et pungentes minime sentiret, sed aliquando etiam 
igne ureretur admoto, sine ullo doloris sensu, nisi postmodum ex 
vulnere ; non autem obnitendo, sed non sentiendo non movere 
corpus, eo probabatur, quod tamquam in defuncto nullus invenie- 


* Dict. des Sci. Med, Art. Extase. 
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batur anhelitus : hominum tamen voces, si clarius Joquerentur, 
tamquam de Jonginquo se audire postea referebat.”* 

There is another class of mental states which affect the func- 
tions of the body, and over which the will has little or no con- 
trol. We refer to those powerful emotions of the mind, which 
spring up spontaneously under the overpowering influence of 
circumstances. At one time we see them prostrating all the 
powers of the body and even producing sudden death, and at 
another, giving rise to the most alarming convulsive fits. Again, 
we see them nerving the frame to achievements of superhuman 
strength, or rendering it insensible to the most fearful tortures. 

All are familiar witl: the fact, that the sight of blood, or the 
sudden hearing of painful intelligence, frequently produces syn- 
cope or fainting. ‘The phrase “ leaping for joy” is strictly found- 
ed in fact, and is expressive of the invigorating and exhilarating 
influence, which that lively emotion exerts upon the powers of 
the body. It is well known, that joy, or any strong mental ex- 
citement, will relieve pain. It may be remarked in reply, that 
there is no suspension of pain, but merely a diversion of the at- 
tention, so that the pain, though it exists, is not perceived. 
But we are unable to comprehend how it can be known that 
pain exists, when it is not felt. We have already sufficiently 
explained our views on this point. 

We often wonder at the fortitude, with which some persons 
are able to endure the most excruciating tortures. But we are 
apt to overlook the influence of strong emotion in rendering the 
body insensible to pain. ‘The warrior, in the midst of the ex- 
citement of the battle-field, will sometimes receive a severe 
wound without being conscious of any injury. Who does not 
admire the firmness and fortitude of Mutius Scaevola, when in 
defiance of the rage of Porsenna, and looking his enemy sternly 
in the face, he held his hand upon the burning coals tll it was 
entirely consumed? Yet he was probably rendered nearly in- 
sensible to pain by the strong mental excitement under which 
he was laboring. ‘The American Indian, who becomes the vic- 
tim of the tortures of a hostile tribe, endures with comparative 
composure the most cruel inflictions, which savage ingenuity 
can invent. But his patient endurance of torture depends not 
so much upon his being naturally better able than others to sup- 
port suffering, as upon the fact, that the struggling emotions of 
his mind render him nearly insensible to pain. 


* De Civit. Dei, Lib. XIV. cap. 24. 
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In all these cases of diminished or suspended external sensi- 
bility, the explanation is obvious on the principles, which we 
have endeavored to explain and illustrate. The brain is so 
much affected by the intensity of the mental action, that it be- 
comes thereby disqualified for performing its part in the func- 
tion of sensation. 

Another class of phenomena, which are usually treated of 
under the head of syinpathetic imitation, may be referred to, as 
illustrating the influence of the states of the mind over the body. 
A person witnessing the natural expression of an emotion of 
pleasure or pain, feels in some degree the same emotion, ac- 
companied with an inclination to imitate its expression. We 
see this principle illustrated by the contagiousness of smiling, 
weeping, yawning, etc. Indeed, there is a propensity to imi- 
tate the irregular contortions of the body, which can hardly be 
considered the natural expression of any emotion of the mind. 
Nor is it always necessary that these phenomena should be wit- 
nessed by an individual, in order that they may be reproduced 
in himself. 

Hecker in his “ Tanzwuth” quotes from the (English) “‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” of 1787, an account which finely illustrates 
this principle. In an English factory, one of the girls mischiev- 
ously introduced a mouse into the bosom of another, who imme- 
diately fell into violent convulsions, which continued, almost 
without cessation, for twenty-four hours. On the following 
day others were seized with similar convulsions, and by the 
the fourth day twenty-four were similarly affected. At this 
time medical aid was resorted to, and this singular disease was 
speedily removed by the agency of electricity. It is worthy of 
remark, that five of the individuals who were attacked, had not 
seen any one affected with the disease, but were seized with 
the spasms simply from hearing a description of them as they 
occurred in others.* 

We see the influence of sympathetic imitation in the history 
of the various forms of the dancing mania, which have at differ- 
ent times prevailed under the names of St. John’s dance, St. 
Vitus’s dance, Tarantismus, etc.t The same remark applies to 
the history of the Convulsionaries of St. Medard, and of witch- 
craft, whenever and wherever it has made its appearance. 


* Die Tanzwuth, eine Volkskrankheit im Mittelalter, von Dr. J.F. 
C. Hecker. Berlin, 1832. p. 64. 


+ See Hecker’s Tanzwuth. 
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Thus far we have endeavored to explain briefly the connec- 
tion of the body and the mind, and to illustrate by a few exam- 
ples their reciprocal influence. It may now be interesting to 
inquire how far the principles, which we have developed, will 
aid us in understanding the phenomena of animal magnetism. 

What then are the agencies concerned in the production of 
these phenomena? Some have confidently attributed them to 
the agency of a supposed universally diffused fluid, of such ex- 
treme tenuity as to escape the cognizance of the senses, yet 
endued with such energetic properties as to be capable, when 
accumulated in the living body, of changing or modifying all its 
functions, suspending some and giving to others supernatural 
activity and power ; and certain rules are given for directing 
and concentrating this fluid upon an individual so as to give rise 
to the phenomena in question. Others have denied the exis- 
tance of any such fluid or of any real phenomena resulting from 
this or any other agent. With them the whole is a tissue of 
imposture and deception. 

We shall not stop to examine the merits of either of these 
hypotheses, but shall proceed to state the views, to which we 
have been led by a careful examination of facts. In doing this, 
it will be necessary to describe briefly two leading processes, 
which have been adopted by the magnetizers in the practice of 
their art. ‘The processes, which we shall describe, are the one 
adopted by Mesmer and Deslon in Paris, and that which is in 
vogue at the present day. 

Mesmer commenced his experiments upon animal magnetism 
in Vienna, his native city, and, after having travelled through 
Germany and Switzerland practising his new art and propagat- 
ing his sentiments wherever he went, he at length arrived in 
Paris, where he set himself up as a great discoverer, and pre- 
tended to have under his control a universal remedy, adapted to 
every case of disease, and destined to supplant every other re- 
medial means. We have the account of his mode of proceed- 
ing, in the report of the commissioners appointed by the king to 
examine into the subject. 

In the centre of a spacious room was placed a circular oval 
vessel (6aquet), in the bottom of which was placed a layer of 
bottles filled with magnetized water, and corked and disposed 
in the form of a radii, so that the mouths of the bottles conver- 
ged towards the centre of the large vessel. This vessel was 
then filled with water, also magnetized secundum artem by 
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Mesmer. Powdered glass and iron filings were sometimes add- 
ed to the water on account of their supposed agency in concen- 
trating the magnetic fluid. ‘The vessel was covered with a lid 
perforated with numerous holes, from which proceeded slender 
iron rods, rendered flexible by means of joints so that they might 
be bent into any convenient shape. 

Thus equipped, Mesmer issued his proposals to the public. 
From this mysterious tub was to proceed a healing influence, 
before which the most inveterate diseases must speedily give 
way. It was even asserted that by the aid of animal magnetism, 
age would be made to assume the bloom and vigor of youth, 
and that the human race would soon be restored to ante-dilu- 
vian longevity. 

Great numbers crowded around the baquet of Mesmer. ‘The 
gloomy hypochondriac there sought relief from his imaginary 
woes. Nervous females who had tried every other remedy in 
vain, betook themselves to animal magnetism as their last resort. 
The worn-out devotee of pleasure sought in this new agent that 
physical enjoyment which he had ceased to find in the rounds 
of sensuality. ‘This motley throng were placed in a circle around 
the magnetic tub with their faces towards it. The iron rods 
which proceeded from the vessel were bsought into contact with 
the bodies of the patients at the diseased part, if any point could 
be found, which enjoyed that distinction. A cord connected 
with a ring in the cover, passed around their bodies, and they 
were directed to join hands to render the circuit still more com- 
plete. ‘Thus situated they waited in fearful expectation for the 
operation of the mysterious influence supposed to issue from the 
central vessel. In the meantime, Mesmer splendidly arrayed 
in lilac satin, waved majestically his iron rod over the expecting 
multitude. Streams of magnetic fluid were supposed to follow 
every motion of his magic wand; and his object seemed to be 
to conduct this agent from the central vessel along the iron rods 
to the patients seated around. 

In this state of things a long time was not required to devel- 
op some of the effects of animal magnetism. Some slight 
spasins and convulsions were first seen in the weaker and more 
nervous patients. ‘This example was soon followed by others, 
until all became affected, and a state of things ensued, which by 
the magnetizers was denominated the crisis. Very different 
symptoms were manifested by different individuals. Some lay 
prostrate upon the floor in a state of insensibility, some in con- 
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vulsions, some were weeping, others laughing, and others leap- 
ing about the room with demonstrations of the most extravagant 
delight. 

An improved mode of operation is employed by the magneti- 
zers of the present day. ‘The apparatus of Mesmer is entirely 
laid aside, and the operator produces the wonderful effects of 
animal magnetism, hy what are called by the French passes at- 
touchemens, etc. practised upon a single individual. The person 
to be operated upon is seated in a chair, is directed to close his 
eyes, to sit perfectly motionless and to concentrate the whole 
power of the will and of thought upon the operation. ‘The least 
motion of the body, or the least intrusion of thoughts foreign to 
the subject is considered unfavorable to the desired result. 
Sometimes the patient is instructed with regard to the effects 
which are expected to be produced, and directed to fix his 
thoughts immovably upon those effects. The patient being 
thus seated and thus instructed, the magnetizer takes his place 
before him, either standing or seated, and embracing the patient’s 
knees between his own. He then commences the operation by 
placing his hands upon the head of the patient and pressing 
gently for a few moments, then passing them slowly down over 
different regions of the body. Sometimes he brings them down 
over the shoulders and arms and off at the hands, sometimes he 
passes them down in front of the body and off at the feet, not 
delaying however to perform some gentle attouchemens about 
the pit of the stomach. ‘These manipulations are practised, 
for half an hour or more, two or three times every day, until the 
desired effects are produced or the patient is dismissed as not 
being susceptible of the magnetic influence. In this process the 
phenomena produced are attributed to the agency of the mag- 
netic fluid fowing from the hands of the magnetizer into the per- 
son operated upon. 

It is proper here to remark that this improved mode of ope- 
rating has been supposed to have given rise to a peculiar phe- 
nomenon, we mean magnetic somnambulism. At least, such a 
phenomenon was never recognized by Mesmer and his imme- 
diate followers. It is, however, the principal object of interest 
with the magnetizers of the present day, on account of the ex- 
traordinary powers said to be possessed by persons in that state. 
We may, in a future number, make this phenomenon the sub- 
ject of inquiry. 

In examining the operations of the magnetizers, it is not dif- 
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ficult to perceive, that everything connected with them is cal- 
culated to produce and perpetuate a strong impression upon the 
mind ; and we apprehend that all the real effects may be ac- 
counted for by a reference to the influence of the mind upon the 
body, on the principles already explained. Even if these prin- 
ciples do not afford a full explanation of all the phenomena in 
question, yet nothing, certainly, is gained by attributing them to 
the agency of a fluid, whose very existence is incapable of any 
plausible demonstration. 

In the operations of Mesmer it is easy to see that his impos- 
ing array of apparatus, the solemn pomp and parade in all his 
proceedings, together with the excited accounts of his mysteri- 
ous power, which were abroad, were all calculated to seize 
powerfully upon the imaginations of those operated upon ; and 
the effects thus produced would be greatly strengthened and 
prolonged by the powerof sympathy. So that the curious phe- 
nomena of animal magnetism in the hands of Mesmer need not 
be a matter of surprise to any who are at all acquainted with 
the laws of the human constitution. It may be supposed how- 
ever that the experiments of modern magnetizers, performed as 
they are upon a single person, leave no room for the operation 
of sympathetic imitation. But it is clear from what we have 
already said, that the prevailing reports of the peculiar effects 
of animal magnetism would strongly predispose all, who are 
operated upon, to be similarly affected. It is also easy to per- 
ceive, that every circumstance connected with the modern mode 
of magnetizing is admirably adapted to produce the effects in- 
tended. The motionless posture of the body, the intense and 
prolonged effort of the will required to keep the thoughts im- 
movably fixed upon one single point, the state of trembling ex- 
pectancy, in which the mind is held, and the consequent stifled 
condition of the respiration, all together could not fail to give 
rise to some unusual sensations. ‘These sensations being taken 
as the incipient effects of the magnetic fluid, would tend greatly 
to increase the impression already made; and this impression 
would go on deepening and strengthening till all the faculties 
of body and mind would be absorbed by the overpowering in- 
fluence of the imagination. 

We have endeavored to unfold briefly some of those princi- 
ples of our constitution, which grow out of the mysterious union 
of body and mind, and have attempted to apply these principles 
to the explanation of the phenomena of animal magnetism. 
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We might extend this application to witchcraft and other fana- 
ticisms which have at various times prevailed. But this would 
extend our Article beyond its intended limits. It would be im- 
proper for us to close without inquiring how far we are to credit 
the accounts, which have been given of animal magnetism ; lest 
we should seem to be laboring to explain phenomena, which 
never had an existence, except in the wild wanderings of a de- 
luded imagination. 

Without charging the magnetizers with a greater share of dis- 
honesty than falls to the lot of almost all classes of men, it 
would be natural to suppose that much deception would be 
blended with the alleged phenomena of this pretended science. 
A field which promises so rich a reward to the impostor and 
deceiver, could not fail to find those disposed to reap its harvest. 
Certainly it cannot be deemed uncharitable to suppose, that 
animal magnetism is not free from the charge of imposture, 
when the very sanctuary of the Lord has been defiled by its 
unhallowed intrusion. 

But even if there were no intended deception in the practices 
of the magnetizers, it is not difficult to perceive, that the hypo- 
theses which they hold, and the circumstances under which 
they operate, would naturally lead to deception both with re- 
gard to the causes and the nature of the phenomena produced. 
In order to ensure success in magnetic experiments it is re- 
quired, that both the magnetizer and magnetizée should be be- 
lievers in animal magnetism, and that both should wi// the pro- 
duction of the expected effects. It is moreover considered 
desirable and sometimes indispensable that all the spectators 
should be believers. M. Georget, himself a magnetizer, tells 
us that he once saw very dangerous symptoms produced in the 
magnetizée by the presence of an incredule.* The presence of 
an unbeliever is supposed to produce a counter current in the 
magnetic fluid or in some way to disturb its regular flow in the 
desired direction. Where all the witnesses of an experiment 
are believers, their very credulity may spread a veil of deception 
over the whole, or prevent them from detecting any fallacy that 
might exist. If however any one should succeed in discovering 
any delusion, this very fact would prove his want of faith, 
which would account for all the failures that might have hap- 
pened in his presence. Such is the tissue of delusion, in which 


* Georget’s Physiologie du Systéme Nerveux. 
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the magnetizers have enveloped themselves, which effectually 
shields them from the force of every argument whether drawn 
from the resources of reason and common sense or from direct 
experiment. We are aware that all have not carried their 
speculations to this degree of refinement, yet the above doc- 
trines are held by some of the most enlightened advocates of 
animal magnetism. 

Though there is much deception and fanciful conjecture con- 
nected with animal magnetism, yet all its phenomena cannot be 
considered as visionary and unreal. A knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of our constitution prepares us to believe many of the 
statements with regard to this subject. But as we have already 
extended this Article to a sufficient length, we shall reserve for 
a future number the further discussion of the subject. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Curist PREEXxISTENT ; — A HOMILETICAL EXPOSITION OF 
Joun 1: 1—5. 


By Thomas H. Skinner, DD. Pastor of the Mercer St. Presb. Church, and Prof. Extra- 
ordinary of Sac. Rhet., N. ¥. Theol. Sem., New York. 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him; and without him was not any thing 
made that was made. In him was life ; and the life was the light of 
men. And the light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.” 


Tuese are surprising words. Our familiarity with them, 
unless it has rendered us unthinking, cannot have diminished 
our interest in them. There is in these words an abyss of 
meaning and of power too deep to be ever fathomed by human 
thought. Francis Junius, of whom, at his death, it was remark- 
ed by Scaliger, that the whole world lamented him. as its in- 
structor,* was recovered from atheism in a remarkable manner, by 


* Junius and Joseph Scaliger were Professors at Leyden, at the 
same time. Scaliger had a strong aversion for Junius in his lifetime, 
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this passage of Scripture. Persuaded by his father to read the 
New Testament, “at first sight,” he says, “ I fell unexpectedly 
on that august chapter of St. John, the Evangelist, ‘ In the be- 
ginning was the Word,’ etc. I read part of the chapter, and 
was so struck with what I read, that I instantly perceived the 
divinity of the subject, and the authority and majesty of the 
Scripture, to surpass greatly all human eloquence. I shudder- 
ed in my body; my mind was confounded ; and I was so 
strongly affected all that day, that I hardly knew who | myself 
was : but Thou, Lord my God, didst remember me in thy bound- 
less mercy, and receive a lost sheep into thy flock.” 

What is the subject of these amazing assertions? What is 
meant by the appellation, raze Worp, by which that subject is 
expressed ? 

In the first place, does it denote a being, or an attribute ; a 
person, or a quality ? 

That a real person was intended, should never, we think, 
have been questioned. {t is affirmed that this Word was with 
God, was God,* created all things, was testified unto by John, 
was made flesh, and dwelt with men, full of grace and truth. 
There is an irreverent freedom, to suspect nothing worse, in 
that criticism which ventures to inquire whether the Evangelist 
meant anything more than an attribute or quality, that is, no real 
subsistence, by what he denominates the Word in this ‘sublime 
passage. He does not more explicitly affirm the personal ex- 
istence and individuality of Jesus Christ, the subject of his gos- 
pel, than the perfect personality of the Word, the subject of his 
great declarations in this place. 

Next, Who was the individual intended by this appellation ? 
We hesitate not to say that the evidence could not be more per- 


bee ause the latter took the liberty to contradiet him sometimes in mat- 
ters of chronology, and opposed his having the preeedency over all 
the other professors. But at the death of Junius, the resentment of 
Sealiger gave place to the strongest feelings of respect which ex press- 
ed themselves in an admirable panegyric. 


* “On this supposition,” namely, that an attribute was intended, 
“the commencement of the Gospel, would be altogether tautological : 
‘In the beginning was the wisdom of God, this divine wisdom was 
with God, and God was this divine wisdom.’ The Evangelist would 
have had no occasion to establish the identity of the Logos with God, 
if he had intended to denote by Logos, nothing else than a Divine 
attribute.” — T'holuck. 
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fect than it is, that the self-same person is here spoken of, 
whom the Evangelist afterwards presents in a human form, and 
under a human name, as the subject of his narrative. The 
Word here intended was our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘To argue on 
this point, implies, in our view, a doubt whether the Evangelist 
did not mean to practice a deception on his readers. 

But why, thirdly, does he give Christ this mysterious appel- 
lation? That some reason for this existed, we cannot but think. 
None of the names given to our Lord, were given arbitrarily. 
They were all chosen from their being significative of him, in 
either his nature, or his office. What is there in the present 
appellation that renders it an appropriate name for our Lord 
Jesus Christ ? 

We think with Clarke, that this name should have been left 
untranslated. The original Logos is, he justly remarks, as 
proper an appellative of the Saviour of the world, as either of 
the terms Jesus or Curist. And as it would be improper to 
say, the Deliverer, the Anointed, instead of Jesus Christ, so it 
is improper to say, the Word, instead of the Logos. 

It should be premised also, that this appellative had been 
used before the Evangelist wrote, with a deeply significant 
reference. Philosophers had used it to designate the creative 


power, to which in opposition to the doctrine of chance, they 
ascribed the origin of the Universe.* It was in use too among 
the Jewish teachers, who employed it to discriminate the Deity 
revealed, from the Deity un-revealed—a distinction which they 
seem to have derived from certain passages in the Old Testa- 
ment; assisted, however, as Tholuck thinks, by the ancient ori- 
ental theosophy.t+ This fact accounts for the Evangelist’s using 


*« The Platonists make mention of the Logos in this way :—xaf 
Ov a&t OvTa, Ta yevourve tysveto—by whom eternally existing all things 
were made.”—Clarke. 


+ The passages from the Old Testament cited and commented on 
by Tholuck are Exod. 33: 14. 20: 23. Is. 63:9. Mal. 3: 1. Ps. 33: 6. 
Prov. 8: 23 seq. These passages he shows, we think, contain the dis- 
tinction; but he supposes it improbable that the Jewish teachers 
would have discovered it in them, but for their acquaintance with the 
oriental systems of religion. “In several of these systems, the idea 
that the highest Being is in himself incomprehensible and unap- 
proachable, is found developed under various modifications. Man is 
represented as being seized with dizziness, when he attempts to com- 
prehend this idea ; and in general there is no transit from this Being 
to a world of created existences. Consequently it became necessary 
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the term as if it needed no explanation.* It wasa term already 
in familiar use, and used, unquestionably, to designate a person. 
Mankind had been taught the doctrine of the Divine unity ; they 
had also received some intimations of the doctrine of the Logos. 
Their knowledge on the latter subject however was extremely 
confused. The Evangelist has delivered concerning the Logos 
sublime and distinct statements, and identified the very person 
to whom that name appropriately belongs. ‘The true Logos, 
of whom the Old Testament had given some discoveries and 
promises, but of whom the philosophers and rabbis had igno- 
rantly discoursed, was, the Evangelist here affirms, Jesus Christ, 
the Lord and Saviour of the world.t 


for God to generate in himself a certain transition-point, to make his 
fulness comprehensible and communicable; and this he did by pro- 
ducing out of himself from eternity, a Being like unto himself through 
whom the concealed God was manifested.”—The reader will find in 
Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Vol. I. pp. 548—569, 
third edition, a collection of the principal passages in the extant writ- 
ings of Philo, concerning the subject of the Logos. Philo was a Jew 
of Alexandria, of a sacerdotal family, who is supposed to have been 
about sixty years old at the death of Christ. His expressions concern- 
ing the Logos, have excited great admiration. 

* “Since it can be actually proved, that the words 6 doyog tot Prot 
at that time expressed a definite doctrinal conception, and such an one, 
as is similar to that of John, it is altogether certain that John employ- 
ed the Word in that determinate doctrinal sense which was preva- 
lent in bis time.”—T'holuck. 


+ Tholuck rejects the idea, that the Evangelist had allusion to the 
doctrine of the theosophists on this subject. “Since we find in the 
first place, that previously in the Old Testament, intimations of this 
doctrine of the Logos can be pointed out; and secondly, that the 
apostle Paul teaches the same doctrine of the Logos, Col. 1: 15. 2 Cor. 
4: 4. comp. Heb. 1: 3, although he borrowed his mode of teaching 
neither from the orientals nor from Philo, but from Jewish theolo- 
gians only ; and thirdly, since in Sir. 43: 26 (28), the creative word of 
God, and in the book of Wisdom 18: 15, the angel which presided over 
the theocracy of the Old Testament, is called Aoyog : it must seem to be 
most probable, that John did not occupy himself with the dogmas of 
other religions, but adhered to the Jewish doctrinal theology of his 
time, which was based on the Old Testament; and that in this way 
he made known, that the Revealer of God pointed out in the Old 
Testament—he who directed the administration of the Old Testament 
theocracy, had actually appeared in Christ. In the Epistles also, 
1 John 1: 1, and in the Revelation 19: 13, John calls Christ the Logos, 
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The propriety of giving Christ this appellation will in some 


-measure appear, by considering that he is, as Philo in speaking 


on the subject of the Logos, or Word, admirably says, THE saME 
TO THE SupREME INTELLECT, THAT SPEECH IS TO THE HU- 
MAN. All who believe in the Scriptures, admit that Christ is in 
some sense, the Reveater of God. The Scriptures teach 
nothing more explicitly than that the Deity, except as revealed 
by Christ, is at this day, and forever will be, hidden out of sight, 
and out of thought, to the entire universe of men and angels. 
That God  coudd not make an external revelation of himself in 
the world, until he had become revealed within himself, that is 
in the Son” is affirmed (how intelligibly different persons will 
differently decide,) by the excellent expositor Tholuck ; how- 
ever this may be, it is the clear teaching of Scripture, that in 
point of fact, God, by Jesus Christ, has exerted all the power 
which he ever has exerted, out of himself, and made all the dis- 
closures of himself to creatures which ever have been made.— 
That whatever knowledge men have of God and divine things, 
they have obtained through Christ, he himself affirms: “ No 
one hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Som who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” It is rela- 
ted in the Old Testament, that God was seen by Adam, Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the prophets ; but they saw him only in the 
person of Christ; who also by his Spirit, gave to holy men of 
old “ the lively oracles” of inspired truth. Now as speech is 
the medium by which knowledge is communicated among our- 
selves, it is manifestly proper that the source and channel of all 
true knowledge, should in a revelation given to man, be denom- 
inated the Logos ;—a term which signifies speech, or instruc- 
tion, or the word spoken, or as in our translation, the Word. 
There is doubtless more of fitness and suitableness in this appel- 
lation to the person to whom it is given, than we can under- 
stand, but it is sufficiently obvious, that while there is mystery, 
there is also intelligible and striking propriety, in naming our 
Lord the Logos. 

Having seen that the term in its present use, designates a 
person, and that this person was Christ, let us proceed to con- 





and thereby intimates the important meaning of this appellation.” As 
the Evangelist wrote as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, he was 
competent to make known, that the Revealer of God pointed out in 
the Old Testament, bad appeared in Christ, without being indebted 
to either the Jewish theologians of his time, or the eastern theoso- 
phists. 
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sider the announcements concerning him, which follow ; re- 
membering that we are attending to utterances indited by omni- 
science. 

The first is, that Christ was in existence at the birth of the 
creation. The phrase “In the beginning”—the same with 
which Moses commences the Bible, refers us to the date of the 
creation, there being nothing to limit or qualify it. ‘The asser- 
tion is that the Logos was in the beginning ; the question may 
be asked, in the beginning of what? Of the world as it now 
is? of the dealings of God with man? of the christian dispensa- 
tion? And men may give their own answers. The Evange- 
list is silent. He leaves us with the unqualified affirmation, that 
the Logos was in the beginning—an affirmation which if taken, 
in the absolute sense, transfers us to the instant when creation 
had its origin and time with it, and presents to us Christ, as then 
in existence. 

The assertion here is, unless it should be understood with 
some restriction of which the Evangelist gives no hint, that 
Christ was in existence at the creation of the world; that when 
there were no depths—when there were no fountains abound- 
ing with water—before the mountains were settled—before the 
hills—while as yet God had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
nor the highest part of the dust of the world—when he prepared 
the heavens—when he set a compass upon the face of the depth 
—when he established the clouds above—when he strengthen- 
ed the fountains of the deep—when he gave to the sea his de- 
eree that the waters should not pass his commandment—when 
he appointed the foundations of the earth*—then existed our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. 

There are those, however, who restrict the words before us, 
so as to make them mean, in the beginning of the preaching of 
the gospel. It is not probable that many readers of the Evan- 
gelist will adopt this gratuitous exposition. It gives a trivial 
sense to one of the most remarkable texts of inspiration, and 

* In this use of Prov. 8: 22—30, to express what we believe to be 
asserted by the Evangelist as an historical fact, we design not to cite 
it as a parallel passage. It was, however, understood by the Jews of 
old, and the christian church from the beginning, of a person, the 
substantial wisdom of God ; and whatever advances have been made 
in the science of interpretation, we question the soundness of that crit- 


icism which takes it in a different sense. See Waterland’s Eight Ser- 
mons, pp. 216—218. 
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thus dooms itself to contempt.* The assertion stands and ever 
-will stand, without limitation or addition. 

But taking it thus, what is it, that it requires us to believe 
concerning Jesus Christ? That he is a Being in the strictest 
sense eternal !—If he was in existence, when the world and 
time commenced, he did not himself then come into existence. 
To make him one of the objects that then came into existence ; 
——to say that in the beginning he began to be ;—or that among 
those existences which came forth out of nothing at the com- 
mand of the Creator, was the Logos, is to contradict the asser- 
tion that he was already in existence, when the beginning took 
place. Well have the ancient Fathers said that “ he who was 
in the beginning comprehended every beginning in himself,’’+ 
and that “‘ as to the Being who was from the beginning, no time 
can be found when he was not.”’{ It is therefore the proper 
import of the words of the Evangelist, that the attribute of eter- 
nity, in the most perfect sense, belongs to Christ ; that as the 
prophet Micah affirms of him, his emanations are from the be- 
ginning, from the days of eternity. 

We are next informed, that Christ in eternity was the com- 
panion of God. This is asserted not once only, but to give it 
stronger impression it is repeated in the second verse. The 
same was in the beginning with God. Eternal companying 
with Eternal! An unsearchable mystery, but yet a fact, to 
which the highest importance is attached in the Scriptures. In 
the statements of Scripture, concerning both creation and re- 
demption, the proposition that God did not dwell alone in that 
eternity which anteceded both, that the Logos was with him 
there, is always implied and is often prominent. We do 
not give it as the assertion of the Scriptures, though a great 
commentator has made it, that God could not, except through 
the Son, have made an external revelation of himself in the 
world ; but that in point of fact, he has not any otherwise re- 
vealed himself in the world, that before creation was entered 
upon, there was, to speak after the manner of men, a consulta- 
tion held and an arrangement agreed upon between God and the 
Logos, and that both creation and redemption were the fruit not 
of God’s agency apart from that of the Logos, but of the con- 
currence and intercommunion of both ; and further, that but for 


* Tholuck calls it the shallow Socinian explanation. 
+ Augustine. | Theophylact. 
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the part agreed to be fulfilled, and in due time actually fulfilled 
by the Logos, there never would have been either redemption 
or creation—is not only a statement, but the leading and funda- 
mental statement of the Bible. ‘That book does not speak con- 
cerning the origin and authorship of the universe, as too many 
do who profess to take it as the standard of their faith. It tells 
of a creating Deity, but it also tells us of one inhabiting with that 
Deity the eternity which preceded creation, and equally con- 
cerned in accomplishing that glorious work: ‘ The Lord pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was: Then I was by him as one brought up with him; 
and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him—rejoicing 
in the habitable part of his earth, and my delights were with the 
sons of men.”* The Bible teaches, that the universe was crea- 
ted for Christ, and with reference to a revelation of the divine 
glory to be made by Christ, through the instrumentality of va- 
rious redemptive and governmental agencies ; and that redemp- 
tion itself, except through Christ, was not achievable, without 
a sacrifice of the divine justice. From which clearly stated pre- 
mises, the conclusion is, that had there been no Christ, no Lo- 
gos, in eternity, there had been no world, no creation, no time. 
We are accustomed in our devout meditations, to trace our sal- 
vation to a covenant or agreement entered into, in eternity, be- 
tween the Father and the Son, and to admit that but for what 
the Son then consented to do for us, our salvation would have 
been unaccomplished ; but the Bible leads us to take a wider 
survey, and to see in the existence and agency of the Logos, the 
foundation of the existence and perpetuity of all creatures and 
worlds. ‘The doctrine of a personal Logos, the companion of 
God in eternity, enters as distinctly into the biblical system of 
the universe, as the doctrine of a Divine existence ; and the 
great Lord Bacon has shown himself as sound in the faith, as 
he was in philosophy, in that memorable confession of his, from 
which we give the following extract: “ That neither angels, 
man, nor world, would stand, or can stand one moment in God’s 
eye, without his beholding the same 1N THE Face oF A Mept- 


* This language is not introduced as proof, but as happily suited to 
express the sense intended to be conveyed by the author. That it is 
however applicable to Christ in the strictest sense, was the universal 
opinion of the ancients (themselves be it remembered orientals and 
therefore) perhaps the best qualified to give the true exposition. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. I. NO. II. 50 
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aTor ;—and therefore that before Him with whom all things are 
present, the Lamb of God, was slain before all worlds: but 
that out of his eternal and infinite goodness and love, purposing 
to become a creator, and to communicate to his creatures, he 
ordained in his eternal counsel, that one person of the Godhead 
should be united to one nature, and to one particular of his crea- 
tures ; so that in the person of the Mediator the true ladder 
may be fixed whereby God may descend to his creatures, and 
his creatures might ascend to God ; so that God, by the recon- 
cilement* of the Mediator, turning his countenance toward his 
creatures, (though not in equal light and degree) made way 
unto the dispensation of his most holy and sacred will; where- 
by some of his creatures might stand and keep their state ; oth- 
ers might possibly fall and be restored; and others might fall 
and not be restored to their estate, but yet remain in being 
though under wrath and corruption: all with respect to the 
Mediator, which is the great mystery and perfect centre of all 
God’s ways with his creatures, and to which all his other works 
and wonders, do but serve and refer.”” That doctrine of the 
Logos, which makes him the companion, in eternity, of the 
eternal God, was, in the belief of Lord Bacon, as it is in the 
explicit testimony of Scripture, the foundation-stone of the sys- 
tems of creation and redemption. 

The next of the announcements before us is that Christ, the 
companion of God in eternity, was also God himself. Tue 
Locos was Gop. This is not a more explicit assertion of the 
deity of Christ, than the phrase of which it is the translation. 
The translation is literally exact. This no criticism questions ; 








* Lord Bacon, on the basis of such scriptures as Job 4: 18, 25: 5. 
Isa. 24: 23, and of his own exquisite sense of what is fit and seemly, 
held that the reason or ground of necessity for a Mediator, was the in- 
effable purity and majesty of God. The writer once questioned if it 
be consistent with the infinite goodness of the Deity to suppose that 
he would not converse with innocent and pure creatures except 
through a mediator. Reflection has convinced him that Lord Bacon 
is sustained in his belief, by both Scripture and reason. It may be 
the highest goodness to inspire even unfallen creatures with a sense 
of infinite majesty and greatness ; the want of that sense might be the 
means of their ruin; and in order to produce it in them, mediation 
might have been indispensable. God is too good, not to express de- 
light in upright creatures, but it might have been unwise and contra- 
ry to goodness, to be regardless of the mode in which his delight 
should be manifested. 
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but still there is a criticism which will not take this as a proof- 
text of the strict deity of Christ. It asserts that he was God, 
but “ if we suppose the word Logos to mean the reason, or wis- 
dom, or power of God, what can that reason, or wisdom, or pow- 
er be, but God?”* The evidence however that the word Lo- 
gos, means not an attribute but a person, is as we have before 
remarked such, that it requires a degree of opinionativeness not 
often found, capable of offering it resistance. Recourse there- 
fore has been had to another supposition, namely, that an infe- 
rior and subordinate godship is here ascribed to the Logos. He 
is said to be God, but not the supreme God. If we admit that 
he was in some sense divine, or was God by office, or delegated 
power and prerogative, we do not reject this testimony concern- 
ing him. Here we submit four short remarks. 1. That Christ 
was a creature in some sense divine, or that he was God by of- 
fice or prerogative ; and that HE was Gop; are not identical 
propositions. ‘They appear at least to have infinitely different 
meanings, and wonderful must be the critical ingenuity, that can 
make them even seem convertible. 2. If the incontrovertible 
meaning of other passages of Scripture would be set aside by 
taking the words before us in their obvious sense, an attempt to 
interpret them differently might show respect for the sacred 
oracles ; but there is a great mass of Scripture testimony de- 
manding an adherence to ‘the obvious sense in this place, and 
not a sentence nor a word to justify a departure from it. ‘There 
are many Scriptures which assert that Christ was a man, but 
there is not one which denies his supreme divinity. On the 
contrary, it might be shown, as it has often been, with the great- 
est strength of evidence, that this latter point is asserted in Scrip- 
ture in the most unequivocal manner. 3. The first of these 
affirmations concerning the Logos, namely, that “ he was in the 
beginning,” prepares us to take the present one, in its obvious 
import. If the Logos was in the beginning, that is, as we have 
proved the phrase to mean, existed before all created things, 
and, of course, was distinct from them and uncreated, there 
should ben no hesitation in admitting his deity i in the absolute 


*“ A man’s weed, or thought, is not called man; nor would the 
word, or wisdom of God be called God, if a mere attribute, or opera- 
tion only was intended, and not a real person.”—Waterland. That a 
prosopopoeia cannot be here admitted, is further evident from the fact, 
that it would, as Tholuck has remarked, render the expression tauto- 
logical : “ The wisdom of God, personified, was God !” 
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sense. After hearing that Christ is an uncreated or eternal be- 
ing, no surprise should be felt, at being informed that he is the 
supreme God. The first of these propositions includes the 
second. If anything be peculiar to the great Supreme, it is to 
have existed from eternity, or to be, without having been created 
or begun to be. 4. Since the words refer to Christ as existing 
in eternity, while as yet there was no world, and no time, to 
make them declare that he was God by office, is to forget that 
office implies creatures, over whom it is exercised. How was 
he God by office when there were no objects in existence to 
hold office over? 
Zeal for the Divine unity, is the ostensible motive for so ex- 
laining this and other Scriptures as to disallow the supreme 
Deity of our Saviour. The proposition that there was a Being 
with God, who was yet himself supreme God, implies, it is al- 
leged, dualism in the divine nature, than which nothing is more 
contrary to both reason and Scripture. ‘The implication, we 
reply, is not included. God may be one in essence, and more 
than one in some other respect. There may be a distinction in 
the mode of the Divine existence, and yet be perfect unity in 
the Divine essence. This is not in itself a contradiction, and 
if Scripture asserts it, the inspiration of the Bible should be dis- 
proved, before it is rejected. Further ; there may be a distinc- 
tion in the Godhead of such a kind, as to admit of more than 
one impersonation of it, consistently with its numerical unity. 
That is; the one God may be one in respect of Godhead, and 
yet more than one in some other respect ; and the difference in 
this other respect may be such as to lay the basis for distinct 
personal attributes and offices. ‘This is not an inconsistency in 
itself: No man can show it to be an absurdity: No man can 
discard it as contrary to reason without making himself wiser 
than God, provided Scripture has affirmed it. If now Scripture 
has affirmed that a person, called the Logos, had union and 
happiness in eternity with God, and that this person was him- 
self God, supreme and eternal, why, since God may subsist in 
several persons and yet be one God, should we hesitate to adopt 
the belief that he does so subsist ;—a doctrine, which, while it 
makes Scripture intelligible and consistent, in the present case, 
is demanded in explicit terms, by a thousand other texts, and 
has ever been a fundamental article in the faith of the christian 
church ?—It is not said, that the Logos as God, was with God ; 
but that the Logos, as the Logos, was with God. When itcan 
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be shewn that the expressions, the Logos as the Logos, and the 
Logos as God, mean precisely the same thing, then may dual- 
ism in the Divine Essence, be inferred from that interpretation 
of the phrase, the Logos was God, which gives it as a proof- 
text, of the supreme Deity of Jesus Christ. 

We proceed to the fourth of these great testimonies. We 
are confirmed in the belief, that the Evangelist meant to assert 
the Divinity of Christ in the former affirmation, by what he 
now tells us of his agency. He makes him the author of the 
universe—“ All things were made by bim; and without him 
was not any thing made that was made.” If he who produced 
all things from nothing, be not the supreme God, the idea of 
such a Being has not yet entered into the human mind. This 
is here said to be the work of Christ in the most emphatic and 
guarded terms. ‘The universe in general, is first made his work- 
manship, and then each particular existence composing it, so 
as to preclude one exception. 

It has been said, that the creation here meant, was the new 
spiritual creation ; the state of things in the moral world, as 
arranged under the New Testament dispensation ; and that the 
assertion of the Evangelist is, that Christ was in all respects, the 
author of that state and order of things. But not only is this 
said, without warrant from the context, but it would not have 
been said, had the preceding testimonies concerning Christ been 
taken in the only sense, in which, as we have seen, every rule 
of just interpretation requires them to be taken. It is only those 
who deny that Christ was, at the creation, and therefore before 
it, and supreme God, who take the words before us as referring 
to the spiritual or moral world. ‘To give them such a reference 
is taking such liberty with them, as no one would take, who 
had not some favorite doctrine or interpretation which other- 
wise must be surrendered. Besides this assertion, so weak in 
itself, so unsupported, so repudiated by the context, is a virtual 
denial of what Scripture elsewhere affirms, with the greatest 
stress. We shall cite a passage to this purport, from Paul’s 
epistle to the Colossians, and subjoin a comment. “For by 
Him (Christ) were all things created, that are in heaven and 
that are on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things were created 
by him, and for him.” “ Not one example,” remarks Whitby 
on this place, “‘ can be shown where the creation of all things 
in heaven and earth, is ever used in a moral sense, or concern- 
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ing any other than the natural creation. Moreover, in the first 
place, all things in earth, and things visible, must comprise 
things without life, the inanimate parts of nature, concerning 
which it is absurd to speak of a moral creation. Secondly, 
under things in heaven, invisible, etc., must be comprehended 
the whole celestial hierarchy ; but good angels cannot require 
a spiritual renovation, and Christ came not to convert fallen 
angels, but to destroy their empire.” They truly have under- 
taken a difficult task, who are endeavoring to show that the 
Scriptures do not make Christ the author of the natural creation. 
It is the declaration of the Scriptures, that God created all 
things, but it is also their declaration, that Christ is the creator ; 
and since they teach that Christ was the supreme God, they are 
not inconsistent with themselves. They likewise and frequent- 
ly affirm, thet God created all things, by Christ; but if while 
Christ possesses the divine nature, he is in personality, distinct 
from the Father, this expression conveys the sublime and most 
interesting truth, so clearly taught in other texts, that the Divine 
person, in whom the creative power directly exerted itself to 
the production of the universe from nothing, was the same that 
assumed our nature and dwelt amongst men under the name 
Jesus Christ. We forbear examining into the grounds of this 
economy of the creation, or searching for the reasons, why 
the creative power did not exert itself irrespectively of the per- 
sonal distinctions in the Godhead, or why the person in which 
it did exert itself, was the Logos or Christ. Tholuck asserts a 
necessity in this case. This only would we say on the subject, 
that if it were only through the mediation of the Logos, 
that the Deity could converse with created beings, or that such 
beings, as Lord Bacon says, could stand for a moment in God’s 
eye, it seems meet and reasonable if not morally necessary, that 
the power which was to give creatures existence, should exist 
itself in the person of the Mediator. 

The fifth of these declarations is, that in the Logos was life. 
Weare not to understand by these words, that the Logos was a 
living in contradistinction to a lifeless or dead being, in the pri- 
mary meaning of these epithets. To say this after having affir- 
med that he was tie Creator of all things, were not only unne- 
cessary, but were to sink the lofty strain of the discourse almost 
beneath contempt. ‘That he was not a dead being, by whom 
the vital universe was made, is an assertion which in the connec- 
tions before us, no one can seriously think could proceed from 
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the inspired Evangelist. But if life here is not to be taken in 
contradistinction to mere death, what is the sense in which we 
should take it? It is not difficult to answer this question. 
There is a life, which is if we may so speak, the life of all life 
in rational creatures. It is not natural life merely, whether of 
body or of mind, but the higher life of holiness, or holy joy. 
Life, in Scripture, often means moral excellence, holiness, be- 
nevolence ; and often, also, happiness, the fruit or effect of ho- 
liness. These, from their relation to each other, are considered 
as one, holiness implying happiness as its result, and happiness 
implying holiness as its cause. We need not therefore in the 
present instance discriminate : life is holiness ; life is happiness : 
no account need be taken of the difference. Spiritual life, in- 
cluding both true holiness and true happiness, things dwelling 
in one another as heat in the sun-beams, is the life which is here 
said to have been in the Logos. ‘This life, which filled the ra- 
tional creation, while in its first estate, and we may hope, fills 
it still with slight exception, had its fountain in Christ, as the 
revealing God. All rational creatures awoke into existence in 
possession of it, which along with existence itself, they derived 
from Christ. He infused into them the holy vitality which 
dwelt in himself and filled them with his fulness. That fathom- 
less love which appeared so wondrously in redemption, had 
been before manifested as perfectly as the nature of things would 
admit, in the work of creation, when the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

This history of our Saviour in his preéxistent state, informs 
us further that the life, that spiritual life of whose nature and 
fountain we have just spoken,—was the light of men.—The 
sense of this statement cannot be misapprehended. We are in 
no danger of positive mistake, even if we do not fully and dis- 
tinctly take the meaning, so as to be able to express it in a per- 
fect definition. | Man, when he first awoke from non-existence, 
found himself in a world furnished magnificently for his use, and 
gloriously illuminated by those larger and lesser lights, which 
still pour their splendors from the firmament. Those material 
beams, however, which gilded the face of nature, and transpor- 
ted the eye with the views of sublimity and beauty which it 
presented, are not the light of men. Nor is this the light of 
the understanding, consisting in ideas or the images of things in 
the mind and the results of combining and comparing them ;— 
a light which may or may not be associated with moral depravity, 
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and, if associated with it, is called darkness in Scripture, nay the 
blackness of darkness. The true light of men is, as Tholuck 
has happily expressed it, an ethico-religious knowledge, based 
on an inward communion with God, and comprehending the 
theoretical and practical at the same time ; a knowledge obtain- 
ed not by mere intellection, but by the blended exercise of the 
understanding and the heart, when in agreement with the un- 
derstanding and heart of God; the knowledge which fills the 
upright mind, by its inwardly apprehending and loving the divine 
excellence. This being the end of all material and intellectual 
light is properly the light of men ; the glory and joy of our ra- 
tional nature. The source of this light, which shone in man 
at his creation, purely and perfectly, was in that life in the Lo- 
gos, of which we have been speaking. It was the communi- 
cation of that divine life from the Logos to man, that made him 
the subject of this light. Even as in the new-creation by grace, 
it is by the soul’s partaking again of this same life in Christ, 
that it acquires the light of the knowledge of the divine glory.* 
Human teaching may impart the light of external knowledge, 
the knowledge contained in definitions ; but that sort of know- 
ledge, in which the true light of men consists, is not ob- 
tained, until a union takes place between God and the soul ; it 
is by virtue of that union, that the soul obtains those views of 
divine things with which it is transported on the day when it is 
born into the kingdom of God. 

This recital concerning Christ in his preéxistent state, closes 
with these words: ‘ And the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” No note need be taken of 
the variation of the tense, since, as it has been justly remarked, 
nothing is a more distinguishing particularity of the style of this 
Evangelist, than the confounding of the tenses. ‘The strain of 
the context manifestly requires, that the past time be understood 
in both clauses of the sentence. ‘The declaration relates to the 
Logos in his preéxistent state, and to man as apostate and de- 
praved. 

Darkness bere means human nature amid the ruins of the fall. 
Darkness strictly, expresses a state, but the abstract is here ta- 
ken for the concrete. Man in the darkness of his apostate con- 
dition is spoken of, as if he were darkness itself. ‘This mode 
of speaking concerning depraved man is not peculiar to this wri- 
ter. Paul declares that Christians before their conversion were 
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* 1 John 4:7, 8 
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darkness : ‘‘ Ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye light 
in the Lord.” The present testimony then, referring to man 
as alienated from the divine life, and therefore involved in spir- 
itual darkness, affirms the renewed love of the Logos to him, in 
these circumstances of guilt and misery. When by transgres- 
sion he made himself darkness, he who was the light of his soul 
in innocence, did not forsake him, but continued to shine within 
him, to the end that he might recover himself by repentance. 
Through the period before ‘the flood and through all subsequent 
time, man, a few individuals excepted, was darkness ; ; but the 
Logos continued to shine in the world. He shed some rays, 
even as be now does,* among the most ignorant of mankind, 
enlightening in some degree every one who came into the world ; 
but they were shed generally in vain ; the darkness which they 
penetrated did not comprehend them. ‘The Logos was in the 
world, but the world knew him not; he came to his own, but 
his own received him not. They preferred the creature to the 
Creator, the finite to the infinite, the visible to the invisible, 
through the madness of sin. ‘The great mass of all nations made 
no improvement of the light which shone amongst them and 
within them, but as Paul teaches, suppressed or perverted it, 
through their unrighteousness. Even at this day the light is 
shining in darkness, and the darkness comprebendeth it not. Is 
the reader acquainted with no individual in whom this Scripture 
is verified? Does not his own experience teach him, what the 
language before us means? It is true in respect to himself, 
that the light has been, shining in darkness, showing him his im- 
mortality, his relations to God, his sin, his danger, his misery, 
the way of peace, and motives to effort, of infinite power. Is it 
not also true, that in his case, the darkness has not compre- 
hended the light ; that he has seen as if he had seen not, and 
perceived as if he had understood not; that his immortality he 
has practically disbelieved, his relations to God violated ; his sin 
he has loved ; his danger disregarded ; his misery not lamented, 
the way of peace not pursued, motives vast as eternity resist- 
ed ?—Where is the man who can seriously reflect on his own 
moral history, and not know from an interpreter within his own 


* Some have thought that the constant shining of the Divine light, 
was intended to be expressed by the use of the present tense, in the 
first clause ; but we rest not our remark on this criticism, for a rea- 


son before given. 
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breast, what is meant, by the light shining in darkness, and the 
darkness not comprehending it ? 


Our reflections on these sublime testimonies concerning Curist 
PREEXISTENT, have deepened our impressions of the truth and 
importance of the three following statements. 

First, That this world’s opposition to the christian religion 
shows it to be a world in rebellion against its own Maker. The 
author of the christian faith was the author of the universe. 
The founder of the christian church was he who laid the 
foundations of the earth and meted out the heavens with a span. 
The institutions, laws, documents, doctrines of Christianity, rest 
on the authority of Him who upholds the pillars of creation. 
To oppose this religion is to lift the hand of treason against the 
throne of the Almighty. The world have opposed and still do 
oppose it. ‘ Theophilus of Antioch compared the little chris- 
tian church in the wide domains of heathenism, to verdant islands 
in a greatraging ocean. ‘Thus too within the pale of Christianity 
has the congregation of the regenerate always stood in relation 
to the children of the world.” * The testimony of this fact con- 
cerning the moral state of mankind, renders a denial of their 
deep depravity , their “ desperate wickedness,” the highest pos- 
sible proof of it. 

Secondly, That it is not Christianity, that assigns simple god- 
head or deity as the cause of the creation. It is coming short 
of the teaching of Christianity on this subject, only to say, the 
universe is the workmanship of God. It is rejecting Christian- 
ity, in this great article, to exclude Christ’s handiwork from the 
causal influence of the creation. Christianity tells us of a Logos 
as well as of a Deity, and makes the Deity in the Logos the 
author of the world’s existence. ‘They who assert that God 
apart from the Logos, or Deity out of Christ, was the maker 
of the universe, contradict the Scriptures in the most explicit 
manner. Intimations, that the creative power dwelt ina Divine 
essence which was pluri-personal, are contained in the narrative 
of the creation given y Moses,+ and throughout the Old Testa- 


* Tholuek. 


+ “After the closest attention that [ can give,” says Dr. Smith, Scrip. 
Test. Vol. I. p. 483, “the impression on my mind is favorable to the 
opinion, that this peculiarity of idiom,—(the use of plural nouns, es- 
pecially Elohim in application to the Divine Being) originated in 8 
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ment; but in the New Testament, the subject is set forth in the 
clearest light, and the express assertion made that the Creator 
was Deity in the Logos, or God in Christ. 

The doctrine that simple Deity was the Creator of the uni- 
verse, ought never to be published, and if published never re- 
ceived, as a doctrine of Christianity ; it may be naturalism, but 
it is not the gospel. Nay, if it pretend to be Christianity, 
it is another and a rival gospel, which no true friend of Christ can 
do otherwise than disavow and condemn. 

Thirdly, That the greatest of all wonders is the love of Christ 
for man. ‘That our maker should for our sakes make himself 
a ian—that he who dwelt in eternity with God,—glorious in all 
the perfections of the Deity himself, and happy in the compla- 
cency of the other Divine persons,—should, to recover us from 
sin and deserved death, take upon him the form of a servant, 
and be made in the likeness of sinful flesh ; and being found in 
fashion as a man, should humble himself and become obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross— 


“© for this love let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break, 
And all harmonious human tongues 
The Saviour’s praises speak.” 


design to intimate a plurality in the nature of the one God; and that 
thus in connection with other circumstances calculated to suggest the 
same conception, it was intended to excite and prepare the minds of 
men for the more full declaration of this unsearchable mystery, which 
should in proper time be granted.”—Any exposition of Gen |: 26, or 
of the narrative of the creative process given in that chapter, which 
does not admit this intimation, should, we think, be rejected as unsat- 
isfactory. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


A Brier Report or Travets 1n PaLesTINE AND THE AD- 
gacent Regions 1n 1838 ; UNDERTAKEN FOR THE ILLUS- 
TRATION OF Bistica, Geocrapny, BY THE Rev. Pror. E. 
Rosinson anp Rev. E. Smiru. Preparep AND READ 
BEFORE THE GrocrapnuicaL Society or Beruin, Dec. 8, 
1838, anv Jan. 6, 1839.* 


By Edward Robinson, D. D. Prof. of Bib. Lit. New York Theol. Sem. New York. 


Tue journey of which the following is a brief account, had 
entered into all my plans of life for the last fifteen years. So 
long ago as 1832, it was the subject of conversation between 
myself and the Rev. Eli Smith, then on a visit to the United 
States ; and the same general plan of the journey was then 
marked out, which we have been permitted during the present 
year to execute. 1 count it fortunate for myself and for the in- 
terests of Biblical science, that I was thus able to secure the 
company of one, who, by bis familiar and accurate knowledge of 
the Arabic language, by his experience asa traveller in Persia and 
Armenia, and by his acquaintance with the people of Syria, was 
so well qualified to remove the difficulties and overcome the ob- 
stacles usually attendant upon oriental travel. 


* [In a letter to the Editor, Prof. Robinson remarks on this Article, 
that, “having been prepared for a purely scientific Society, there is 
perhaps less of scriptural reference in it than would otherwise be de- 
sirable.” It is, however, so rich in its illustrations of scripture scenery, 
names and history, that no reader of the Bible will fail to peruse it 
with interest, and the intelligent Christian will readily perceive most 
of the points of scripture history which it elucidates and supports. 

Prof. Robinson was better prepared by previous study, than any 
other modern traveller in Palestine, for an intelligent investigation of 
the antiquities of the Holy Land. His authority, therefore, may be 
deemed conclusive on many points which had been involved in doubt ; 
and we are happy to be the organ of communicating to the American 
public this rich and interesting outline of his discoveries and observa- 
tions. It affords us pleasure to add that the author is diligently em- 
ployed, in Berlin, during the present winter, in preparing a full jour- 
nal of his travels for the press ; and is expected to resume his labors 
in the New York Theol. Seminary in course of the ensuing sum- 
mer.—Ep.] 
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I embarked at Trieste Dec. 1, 1837; and after spending a 
fortnight at Athens proceeded to Alexandria and Cairo. The 
months of January and February 1838, were mostly spent in a 
voyage up the Nile as far as Thebes. Returning to Cairo in 
the last days of February, I found Mr. Smith just arrived ; and 
we now entered on the preparations necessary for our long jour- 
ney through the desert. We visited mean while the pyramids 
of Gizeh, the earliest and most vast of all human monuments ; 
and were ready to set off on our journey on the 12th of March. 


I. From Carro to Mount Sinai anp AKaABAH. 


It had been our wish to take a somewhat circuitous route from 
Cairo to Suez, descending along the eastern branch of the Nile 
as far as the province Sharkiyeh, and thence along the valley of 
the ancient canal to the head of the Gulf of Suez. But our 
time was limited, and we were compelled to take the usual and 
shortest route, that of Ankebiyeh, the same which Burckhardt 
travelled in 1816. Our party consisted of three Americans, 
two Egyptian servants, and five Arabs of the Towara, who have 
the exclusive right of conducting travellers from Egy pt to Mount 
Sinai. ‘They were the owners of the nine camels we had hired, 
and were all under the direction of Besharah our guide, one of 
the men who accompanied Laborde. Just without the city, 
near the splendid but now neglected tombs of the Kalifs, we 
halted for a time, to adjust the loads of the camels for the jour- 
ney, which could not so well be done in the narrow streets of 
the city. Then we launched forth into the desert ; and travel- 
ing onward until darkness overtook us, we pitched our tent for 
the night in a shallow Wady. This term, in the desert, means 
a shallow bed, through which the waters of the rainy season are 
carried off; while in uneven or mountainous regions, it is also 
applied to the deepest and broadest vallies. It was a new and 
exciting feeling, to find ourselves thus alone in the midst of the 
desert, in the true style of oriental travel ; carrying with us our 
house, our provisions, and our supply of water for many days ; 
and surrounded by camels and the wild sons of the desert, in a 
region where the eye could find nought to rest upon but dreary 
desolation. It was a scene which had often taken possession 
of my youthful imagination ; but which I had not dared to hope 
would ever be realized. 
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The desert of Suez is not sandy ; its surface for the most part 
is a hard gravel, often strewed with pebbles. Numerous Wa- 
dys or water-courses intersect its surface, owing mostly towards 
the N. W. to the borders of the Nile or the valley of the an- 
cient canal. In all these Wadys there are usually to be found 
scattered tufts of herbs, or shrubs, on which the camels browse 
as they pass along; and which serve also as their pasturage, 
when turned loose at night. During the present season there 
had been no rain ; and the whole appearance of the desert and 
its Wadys, was dry and parched. 

Nor did the desert change its character for the better, as we 
approached Suez. Hills and mountains, and the long narrow 
strip of salt water were indeed around and before us ; but not a 
tree, nor scarcely a shrub, and not one green thing was to be 
seen in the whole circle of vision. Nor is a drop of fresh wa- 
ter to be obtained. All the water with which Suez is supplied 
for personal use, is brought from three hours’ distance across the 
gull and is so brackish as to be scarcely drinkable.—In the 


desert we had frequent instances of the mirage, presenting the 
appearance of lakes of water and islands; and as we began to 
descend towards Suez, it was difficult to distinguish between 
these appearances and the distant real waters of the Red Sea. 


We reached Suez on the fourth day from Cairo; pitched our 
tent on the shore without the walls ; and remained there twen- 
ty four hours. Our attention was naturally directed to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the passage of the Israelites through 
the Sea. We saw the gulf here twice at low water. Exten- 
sive shoals, apparently of coral, stretch out into it for two miles 
or more below Suez, ‘These are left bare at the ebb, except a 
narrow winding channel, by which small vessels come quite up 
to the town. A narrow bay runs up for some distance North 
of Suez. Anciently the waters of the gulf must have extended 
much further above the city than at present ; for obviously a 
large tract has been filled up by sand drifted in from the North- 
eastern desert. This tract is still overflowed, when the waters 
are driven up the gulf by a strong S. E. wind. Just above 
Suez, the narrow bay is daily forded at low water. 

Our minds were satisfied, in general, that the Israelites must 
have journeyed from the land of Goshen to the Red Sea, along 
the valley of the ancient canal, this being the only route on 
which they could obtain water ; and, also, that they must have 
passed through the Sea at or near Suez, directly from the great 
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desert plain which extends for ten or twelve miles West and 
North behind the city. Of course it is impossible to fix the 
exact point of their passage; but it may not improbably have 
taken place lower down and near the edge of the present shoals ; 
where even now, at very low tides, the Arabs sometimes wade 
across. It must be remembered, that the miracle was wrought 
through the instrumentality of a strong East (or N. E.) wind, 
which here would act directly to drive out the waters ; but 
would not so act in any other part of the gulf. There are also 
great difficulties connected with the rapid passage of so great a 
multitude through the sea at any point where it is wider. 

Leaving Suez late the next day, we took our course around 
the head of the gulf, the better to observe the features of the 
country. We pitched our tent at night over against Suez, but 
somewhat lower down, not far from the place where the Israel- 
ites probably came out upon the eastern shore. Here, at our 
evening devotions, and near the spot where it was composed 
and first sung, we read and felt in its full force, the magnificent 
triumphal song of Moses: “ ‘The Lord hath triumphed glorious- 
ly ; the horse and his rider be hath thrown into the sea!” A 
desert plain extends along the eastern shore of the gulf for near- 
ly fifty miles, bounded on the East by a range of hills or moun- 
tains twelve or fifteen miles from the coast. At 32 hours from 
the northern end are the brackish fountains of Moses (Aytn 
Misa) ; and then for eighteen hours or about forty-five miles 
further, no water is found. This is probably the desert of Shur 
or Etham, in which the Israelites journied for three days with- 
out water. Then occurs the bitter fountain Hawara, corres- 
ponding to the ancient Marah; and two hours further is the 
Wady Ghirindel, probably Elim, where are still water and a 
few palm-trees. From opposite this point a ridge of chalky 
mountains, Jebel Himmam, runs along the sea for some dis- 
tance, and cuts off all passage along the shore. The Israelites 
must therefore of necessity have passed by the present road in- 
side of these mountains, to the head of Wady ‘Tayibeh, and so 
down this Wady to the gulf, where they next encamped “ by 
the Red Sea.” ‘Thence they would seem to have followed the 
lower road to Mt. Sinai, through the Wadys Mukatteb and Fei- 
ran ; but the stations are mentioned so indefinitely, that no hope 
remains of their ever being identified. 

We took the upper road to Sinai, which leads across a por- 
tion of the great sandy tract lying between the high northern 
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ridge Et-Tih, and the more southern clusters of Sinai. Et-Tih 
is a long level ridge of sandstone, stretching across the whole 
peninsula. Laborde asserts with emphasis that there is only a 
single pass through this ridge ; but our Arabs, who had also 
been his guides, described to us repeatedly no Jess than four 
such passes, three of which are frequented roads to Gaza and 
Syria.—We turned aside also to the right a short distance, to 
visit the solitary and mysterious monuments of Surabit el-Kha- 
dim. ‘Travellers have supposed these monuments to be tomb- 
stones. They are evidently of Egyptian origin, being covered 
with hieroglyphics indicating a high antiquity ; but they have 
nothing of the character of an Egyptian cemetery. 

We approached the central granite mountains of Sinai, not by 
the more usual and easy route of Wady Shekh, which winds 
around and enters from the East ; but following a succession of 
Wadys we crossed Wady Shekh and entered the higher granite 
formation by a shorter route, directly from the N. N. W. through 
a steep, rocky, and difficult pass, between rugged, blackened 
cliffs, 800 to 1000 feet high. Approaching in this direction, 
we were surprised and delighted, to find ourselves, after two 
hours, crossing the whole length of a fine plain ; from the south- 
ern end of which that part of Sinai now called Horeb rises per- 
pendicularly in dark and frowning majesty. ‘This plain is over 
two miles in length, and nearly two thirds of a mile broad, 
sprinkled with tufts of herbs and shrubs, like the Wadys of the 
desert. It is wholly enclosed by dark granite mountains,— 
stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges, from 1000 to 1500 
feet high. On the East of Horeb a deep and very narrow val- 
ley runs in like a cleft, as if in continuation of the S. E. corner 
of the plain. In this stands the convent, at the distance of a 
mile from the plain; and the deep verdure of its fruit-trees and 
cy presses is seen as the traveller approaches,—an oasis of beau- 
ty amid scenes of the sternest desolation. On the West of Ho- 
reb, there runs up a similar valley, parallel to the former. It is 
called El-Leja, and in it stands the deserted convent El-Erbayin, 
with a garden of olive and other fruit-trees, not visible from the 

lain. 
: The name Sinai is at present applied, generally, to the lofty 
ridge running from N. N. W. to S..S. E. between the two nar- 
row vallies just described. The northern part, or lower sum- 
mit, is the present Horeb, overlooking the plain. About 23 or 
three miles South of this, the ridge rises and ends in a higher 
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point ; this is the present summit of Sinai, the Jebel Misa of 
the Arabs; which however is not visible from any part of the 
plain. West, or rather W. S. W. of the valley El-Leja, is the 
still higher ridge and summit of Mount St. Catharine. 

The plain above mentioned is in all probability the spot, 
where the congregation of Israel] were assembled to receive the 
law ; and the mountain impending over it, the present Horeb, 
was the scene of the awful phenomena in which the law was 
given. As to the present summit of Sinai, there is little reason 
to suppose that it had any connection with the giving of the law; 
and still less the higher peaks of St. Catharine. I know not 
when I have felt a thrill of stronger emotion, than when in first 
crossing the plain, the dark precipices of Horeb rising in solemn 
grandeur before us, | became aware of the entire adaptedness 
of the scene to the purposes for which it was chosen by the 
great Hebrew legislator. 

We were kindly received at the convent, after being hoisted 
to its narrow entrance ; and remained there five days, visiting in 
the interval the summits of Sinai, Horeb, and St. Catharine. As 
my companion could speak modern Greek with some fluency, 
we found peculiar favor in the eyes of the good old Superior ; 
to whom the Arabic was almost an unknown tongue. He car- 
ried his civility so far, as to accompany us to the top of Sinai 
and Horeb ; but the next day his fervor quailed before the more 
arduous task of ascending Mount St. Catharine; and he pre- 
ferred waiting our return at the convent El-Erbayin, where we 
had lodged. 

We left the convent March 29th, on our way to Akabah. 
We had made our contract at Cairo for camels from that place 
to Akabah ; but we now had in part different men. Our con- 
ductor now was Tuweileb, the faithful guide of Riippell, Li- 
nant, and other recent travellers. Our route was again the same 
as that of Burckhardt in 1816, the usual one to Akabah; de- 
scending to the coast of the Eastern Gulf at the fountain Nu- 
weibia, and thence along the shore quiteto Akabah. Near this 
coast, and bearing W.S. W. from the castle of Akabah, is the 
small island covered with ruins, formerly the citadel] of Ailah. 
It is called by the Towara Arabs, Kureiyeh, which signifies a 
“town,” whether inhabited or in ruins. Out of this Laborde 
has made Graia ! 

The great valley El-Araba, which we crossed in order to 
reach the castle, is here about five miles wide ; and its general 
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course is N.N.E. It is sandy as far as the eye can reach ; 
and there is in it no trace of the bed of any stream, not even of 
a wintry torrent. The little water which ever flows in it, ap- 
pears to enter the gulf at the N.W.corner. ‘The foundations 
and mounds of ancient Ailah (Elath), and the present castle of 
Akabah, are on the eastern side, near the shore. 

We were well received at the castle by the Aga or gov- 
ernor, to whom we had official letters. It had been our inten- 
tion to go from here directly to Wady Misa, along the great 
valley El-Araba, under the guidance of Hussein, Shekh of the 
tribe cf Alawin, who have this territory in possession. But 
learning that he was encamped at some days’ distance, and that 
we could not hope to set off with him under six or seven days, 
we changed our plan, and determined to keep our good 'To- 
wara guides and take the road across the great Western desert 
in the direction of Gaza and Hebron. We were the more in- 
duced to do this, because we everywhere heard a bad character 
of the said Shekh Hussein ; and because too this was a route as 
yet untrodden by modern travellers. 


Il. From Axapan To JERUSALEM. 


We left Akabah late in the afternoon of April 5th, and re- 
crossing the plain of Wady Araba, began to ascend the western 
mountains by the great Hadj route. We soon encamped for 
the night; and from this point we had seven long days’ journey 
to Hebron. ‘The ascent afterward is steep and difficult! The 
way is almost literally strewed with the bones of camels, and 
skirted by the graves of pilgrims; all testifying to the difficulty 
of the pass. On arriving at the top of the pass, we soon came 
out upon the great plateau of the Western desert ; and found 
ourselves higher than the mountain peaks which we had seen 
from below, and through which we had just ascended. Not far 
from the top of the pass we left the Hadj route ; and turning off 
in a direction about N.N.W. we launched forth again into 
“the great and terrible wilderness.” 

For the first two days, the general character of this desert 
was similar to that between Cairo and Suez,—a vast unbound- 
ed plain, a hard gravelly soil, irregular ridges of limestone hills 
in various directions, the mirage, and especially the Wadys or 
water-courses. All our Arabs gave to this part of the desert 
the name Et-Tih, the desert of wandering. The Wadys are 
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here frequent ; at first they all ran N. W. into the main water- 
course of this part of the desert, Wady Jerafeh; which, having 
its head far to the South, runs in a N. E. course to join the val- 
ley El Araba nearly opposite to Wady Masa. We crossed 
Wady Jerafeh about the middle of the second day ; and were 
struck with the traces of the large volume of water which ap- 
parently flows through it in the winter season. On the morn- 
ing of the third day we reached the water-summit (Wasser- 
scheide) of the desert; after which all the Wadys run in a 
westerly direction into the great water-course which drains the 
more western part of the desert, and flows down to the sea near 
E] Arish. 

Almost from the time we entered upon this vast plain, we 
had before us, as a landmark, a high conical mountain, appa- 
rently isolated, along the western base of which we were to 
pass. It bears the name Araif en-Nakah; and a lower ridge 
extends from it eastward. For nearly three days this mountain 
of the desert was before us. As we approached it on the third 
day, the country became rolling and uneven, and the hills more 
frequent. After passing the mountain, our course turned more 
towards the N. N. E. and the character of the desert was 
changed. On our right, to the northward of Jebel Araif, was 
a mountainous district, composed of irregular limestone ridges, 
running in various directions, and occupying the whole region 
quite to Wady Araba, as we had afterwards an opportunity of 
learning. ‘This mountainous district is penetrated by none of 
the roads which lead from the vicinity of the Red Sea to Gaza 
or Jerusalem ; but these roads all fall into the one we were tra- 
velling before reaching Jebel Araif, or not far from that moun- 
tain. All these circumstances go to show, that our route could 
be no other than the ancient Roman road from Ailah to Hebron 
and Jerusalem ; which also, like the present, could not well have 
been anything more than a caravan route for beasts of burden. 

From this mountainous district many broad Wadys flow down 
towards the West; and between them are elevated ridges of 
table land, which the road crosses. We made frequent and 
minute inquiry after the names of places or stations, which are 
known to have existed anciently on this Roman road. Of the 
more southern ones, Rasa and Gypsaria, we could find no trace. 
Early on the fourth day we crossed a broad Wady called El- 
Lussan, marking perhaps the site of ancient Lysa; but we 
could discover no trace of ruins. In the forenoon of the fifth 
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day, we diverged a little to the left, to visit ruins which had 
been described to us under the names Aujeh and Abdeh; and 
which are doubtless the remains of the ancient Eboda. ‘They 
consist of the walls of a large Greek church, and an extensive 
fortress, both situated upon a long hill or ridge overlooking a 
broad plain covered with shrubs and tufts of herbs. Connect- 
ed with the fortress are cisterns and deep wells, walled up with 
uncommonly good masonry. On the S. side of the hill and be- 
low, are the ruins of houses ; surrounded by traces of extensive 
ancient cultivation. 

We were now crossing a more sandy portion of the desert ; 
and in the afternoon of that day, we had our first specimen of 
the Simiim, or South wind of the desert. It came over us with 
violence like the glow of an oven, and filled the air with fine 
particles of dust and sand so as to obscure the sun, and render it 
difficult to see objects only a few rods distant. This continued 
for about four hours. We encamped in the Wady Ruheibeh, 
where we had never heard of ruins. But on ascending the hill 
on our left, we discovered the remains of a city not much less 
than two miles in circuit. The houses had been mostly built of 
hewn stone; there were several public buildings and many cis- 
terns. But the whole is now thrown together in unutterable 
confusion ; and it would seem as if the city had been suddenly 
overthrown by some tremendous earthquake. What ancient 
city this can have been, I have not yet been able to learn. The 
Arabic name suggests the Rehoboth of Scripture, the name of 
one of Isaac’s wells (Gen. 26: 22) ; but the other circumstances 
do not correspond. 

The Wady Ruheibeh opens out towards the North intoa fine 
plain, covered with grass and herbs and bushes ; in crossing 
which our ears were regaled with the carols of the lark and the 
song of the nightingale, all indicating our approach to a more 
fertile region. ‘Towards noon of the sixth day, we reached 
Khiilasah, the sight of ancient Elusa. It was a city of at least 
two miles in circuit. The foundations of buildings are every- 
where to be traced; and several large unshapen piles of stones 
seem to mark the site of public edifices. Fragments of columns 
are occasionally seen ; but no cisterns. A public well, which 
is still in use, seems to have supplied the city. 

After crossing another elevated plateau, the character of the 
surface was again changed. We came upon an open rolling 
country ; all around were swelling hills, covered in ordinary 
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seasons with grass and rich pasturage, though now arid and 
parched with drought. We now came to Wady Seba; and on 
the north side of its water-course we had the gratification of 
discovering (April 12th) the site of ancient Beersheba, the cele- 
brated border city of Palestine, still bearing in Arabic the name 
of Bir Seba. Near the water-course are two circular wells of 
excellent water, more than forty feet deep. They are both sur- 
rounded with drinking-troughs of stone for the use of camels and 
flocks ; such as doubtless were used of old for the flocks which 
then fed on the adjacent hills—Ascending the low hills north of 
the wells, we found them strewed with the ruins of former hab- 
itations, the ‘foundations of which are distinctly to be traced. 
These ruins extend over a space half a mile long by a quarter 
of a mile broad.—Here then is the place, where Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob often lived! Here Samuel made his sons 
judges; and from here Elijah wandered out into the southern 
desert, and sat down under the Rethem, or shrub of broom, just 
as our Arabs sat down under it every day and every night ! 
Over these swelling hills the flocks of the patriarch roved by 
thousands ;—we now found only afew camels, asses, and goats. 

From Bir Seba to Hebron we travelled 124 hours; here 
equivalent to about thirty miles. The general course was N. 
E. by E. After an hour and a half we came out upon a wide 
open “plain, covered with grass, but now parched with drought. 
Fields of wheat and barley were seen all around; and before 
us were hills, the beginning of the mountains of Judah. At 
Dhoheriyeh, the first Syrian village, our good 'Towara left us ; 
and we parted from them not without the kindest feelings and 
deep regret. For thirty days they had now been our compan- 
ions and guides, and not the slightest difficulty had occurred be- 
tween us. The hills and pastures around ‘Dhoheriyeh were 
covered with mingled flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of 
neat cattle. horses, asses, and camels, in the true patriarchal 
style of ancient days. 

We took other camels and proceeded to Hebron. Here the 

* pool” over which David hung up the assassins of Ishbosheth, 
still remains, and fixes the site ‘of the ancient city. The cave 
of Macphelah cannot well have been within the city ; and there- 
fore the present mosque cannot cover its site. We could not 
but notice the fertility of the surrounding vallies, full of fields 
of grain and of vineyards yielding the largest and finest clusters 
of all Palestine ; and likewise the rich pasturage of the hills, 
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over which were scattered numerous flocks and herds. Yet to 
a careless observer the country, in general, can only appear 
sterile ; for the limestone rocks every where come out upon the 
surface, and are strown over it in large masses to such a degree, 
that a more stony or rocky region is rarely to be seen. 

We took the direct road to Jerusalem. It is laid with stones 
in many places, and is doubtless the ancient road, which patri- 
archs and kings of old have often trod. But it is only a path 
for beasts; no wheels have ever passed there. We hurried 
onward, and reached the Holy City at sunset, April 14th, just 
before the closing of the gates on the evening before Easter 
Sunday. 


fl. Jervusavem. 


The feelings of the christian traveller on approaching Jerusa- 
lem for the first time, can be better conceived, than described. 
Mine were strongly excited. Before us, as we approached, lay 
Zion, the Mount of Olives, the vales of Hinnom and Jehosa- 
phat, and other objects of the deepest interest. I beheld them 
now with my own eyes ; they all seemed familiar to me, as if 
the realization of a former dream ; and it was almost a painful 
interruption, when my companion, with the kindest motives, be- 
gan to point out and name the different objects in view. 

Our journey to Palestine was now complete; and our re- 
searches and travels in Palestine were to begin. In respect to 
these we adopted for our future guidance the two following prin- 
a viz. (1) To direct our researches chiefly to those parts 
of the country which former travellers had never visited ; and 
(2) To obtain information, as far as possible, not from the le- 
gends of monks and other foreigners, but directly from the native 
Arabs of the land.—We remained for three weeks in Jerusa- 
lem, in the house of our missionary friend and countryman, the 
Rev. Mr. Lanneau ; and afterwards made that city the central 
point from which to set off on excursions to different parts of 
the country. In the mean time we diligently explored every 
part of the city ; and even here saw or heard of several things, 
which to us at least were new. 

In approaching Jerusalem from Hebron, I was struck with 
the very rapid descent of the Valley of Hinnom, and the great 
depth of the Vale of Jehosaphat, into which the former opens. 
In the city itself, 1 was prepared, from the descriptions of most 
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travellers, to find the houses miserable, the streets filthy, and 
the population squalid. But in all these respects I was agree- 
ably disappointed. ‘The houses are better built and the streets 
cleaner, than those of Alexandria, Smyrna, or Constantinople. 
The hills and vallies which marked the different quarters of the 
ancient city, are stil] distinctly visible. ‘The valley of the Ty- 
ropoeum may be traced from its head near the Yaffa gate, to its 
foot at the pool of Siloam. The hills of Zion, Akra, Bezetha, 
and Moriah are yet distinct and marked. ‘The latter, on which 
stood the ancient temple, is now occupied by the mosque of 
Omar and the extensive court or area around it. 

One of the earliest objects of our attention was naturally this 
area, in reference to its antiquity and connexion with the ancient 
temple. It is an elevated plateau or terrace, nearly in the form 
of a parallelogram, supported by and within massive walls built 
up from the vallies or lower ground on all sides. ‘The southern 
wall is about sixty feet high. ‘The upper part of these exter- 
nal walls, is obviously of modern origin; but it is also not less 
easy to perceive, that the lower portions, for the most part, are 
of an earlier date. ‘These are composed, generally, of very 
large stones, many of them twenty feet and more in length by 
five or six feet thick, hewn in a peculiar manner. At the first 
view of these walls 1 was led to the conviction that these lower 
portions had belonged to the ancient temple, and were to be 
referred back at least to the time of Herod, if not to the days of 
Nehemiah or Solomon. This conviction was afterwards strength- 
ened, by our discovering, near the S. W. corner, in the western 
wall, the remains, or rather the foot of an immense arch, spring- 
ing out from the wall in the direction towards Mt. Zion, across 
the valley of the Tyropoeum. The traces of this arch are too 
distinct and definite to be mistaken; and it can only have be- 
longed to the bridge, which, according to Josephus, led from 
this part of the temple area to the Xystus on Mt. Zion ; thus 
proving incontestably the antiquity of that portion of the wall 
from which it springs. 

We then examined the remarkable tower in the citadel near 
the Yaffa gate, which even to the unpractised eye bears strong 
marks of antiquity. Former travellers have already regarded 
this as the Hippicus of Herod ; and we found every reason to 
assent to this conclusion. So far as we could discover, the 
lower part of the tower is wholly solid, as described by Jose- 
phus; at least there is no known or visible entrance to it, either 
from above or below. 
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The present walls of the city were built about 300 years ago ; 
as appears from numerous Arabic inscriptions. Remains of the 
former wall, which probably existed in the time of the crusades, 
are still visible on the outside N. W. of the Yaffa gate ; also on 
the North side of the city and in the interior of the N. W. cor- 
ner. Of the ancient wall around Zion, traces may yet be seen 
for some distance in the scarped rocks below the S. W. brow 
of Zion. On the high ground North of the N. W. corner of 
the city, we discovered evident traces of what must have been 
the third or exterior wall described by Josephus in this quarter, 
erected after the time of Christ. Here must have stood the 
tower Psephinos ; and from this point we were able to trace the 
foundation of the same ancient wall for a considerable distance 
further in a N. E. direction. 

Of the second wall of Josephus, which at the time of the cru- 
cifixion was the exterior wall of the city on this side, we could 
find no remaining traces ; unless it be two square ancient towers 
which we discovered connected with the wall inside the gate of 
Damascus, one on each side of the gate. These towers are 
built up of large stones precisely like those mentioned above as 
belonging to the ancient temple-walls. ‘They have been much 
injured in building the modern wall of the city ; but are evident- 
ly ancient, and apparently older than Hippicus. They were, 
most probably, the guard-houses of an ancient gate upon this 
spot ; and this could well only have belonged to the said second 
wall. If this hypothesis be correct, it will go far to decide the 
question as to the site of the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
which must then have fallen within this wall, and so within the 
ancient city. Indeed the church stands upon the very ridge of 
the hill Akra, which according to Josephus and to every proba- 
bility, must have formed part of the lower city and been enclo- 
sed within the second wall. 

Another object of our attention, was the supply of water in 
and around the city. At the present day Jerusalem is supplied 
almost wholly with rain-water, preserved in cisterns cut in the 
solid rock on which the houses stand. Almost every house has 
one or more cisterns; that in which we resided, had no less 
than four very large ones. The ancient city was probably sup- 
plied in the same manner. With a little attention there can 
never be any want of water witbin the walls. The aqueduct 
which comes from Solomon’s pools beyond Bethlehem, brings 
water only to the mosque of Omar.—Outside of the city, be- 
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sides the ancient reservoirs, there are wells in various places, 
some with water and some without. The brook Kidron in the 
valley of Jebosaphat, flows only when the rain-water descends 
into it from the adjacent hills. Fountains of running water ex- 
ist only in this valley ; and of these there are three, viz. (1) The 
fountain of the Virgin, or of Siloam, just south of the site of the 
temple; (2) The pool of Siloam, just within the entrance of 
the Tyropoeum ; and (3) The well of Nehemiah, or of Job, op- 
posite the entrance of the Valeof Hinnom. ‘This last is a deep 
well of living water, which in the rainy season overflows ; it is 
beyond doubt the En Rogel of Scripture. The pool of Siloam 
is wholly artificial, and receives its waters from the fountain of 
the Virgin through a subterraneous channel cut through the 
solid rock. We crawled through this channel and measured it. 
From this pool the water flows down still a steep descent, and 
is lost among gardens. ‘The fountain of the Virgin is also evi- 
dently an artificial excavation in the rock; but whence the wa- 
ter is derived, is a mystery. It has a sweetish and slightly 
brackish taste ; and flows irregularly, or only at irregular inter- 
vals. We were witnesses of this irregular flow ; and were told 
by the women who came for water, that sometimes during sum- 
mer it ceases to flow for several weeks, when on a sudden the 
water comes gushing out again in abundance. 

Ancient writers have spoken of a fountain of living water as 
existing under the temple ; though their assertions have in gen- 
eral obtained little credit. Soon after our arrival in Jerusalem, 
we were told of a similar fountain under the present mosque of 
Omar ; the waters of which were used to supply a Turkish 
bath in the vicinity of the mosque. We went to the bath, and 
found two men drawing water from a deep well. They told 
us, that the water flows into the well from a passage cut in the 
rock and leading under the mosque, where is a chamber and a 
living fountain. In summer, when the water is so low as not to 
flow out into the well, they go down and bring it out by hand. 
The taste of the water is precisely similar to that of the fountain 
in the valley below. We made all our preparations to descend 
into the well and examine the fountain; but were hindered at 
the time ; and were unable afterwards to resume _ the investiga- 
tion.—Is perhaps the water of this fountain brought down by a 
subterraneous channel from some higher point? Is there a con- 
nexion between this fountain under the mosque and that in the 
valley below ; and is the irregular flow of the latter in some 
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way dependent on this circumstance? ‘These questions may, 
not improbably, at some future time, be answered in the affirma- 
tive. - 

When we arrived at Jerusalem, war was raging between the 
Druses, and the forces of the Pasha. The city was full of ru- 
mors ; no one knew where Ibrahim Pasha was ; and it was said 
his troops had been beaten. In this state of things the unquiet 
spirits of the land began to rouse themselves ; several murders 
and robberies were committed on pilgrims and travelling mer- 
chants; and for a time it was doubtful, whether we should be 
able to travel at all in the country without an armed guard. 
But soon the certain news arrived, that Ibrahim was at Damas- 
cus, and had defeated the Druses. After this, all was again 
still; and we travelled through the length and breadth of the 
land without fear or accident,—indeed with the same feeling of 
security as in England or Germany. 

As if we were to have a specimen of all the evils of the ori- 
ental world, in a few days after our arrival in the Holy City, 
the plague broke out,—at first doubtfully, then decidedly, though 
mildly. Other travellers left the city immediately ; and some 
who were on their way thither, turned back. We continued 
our investigations without interruption ; and a kind Providence 
preserved us from the danger. On the 19th of May the city 
was shut up, and none permitted to go out ; we had left it two 
days before, on a long excursion. 

Indeed, during the whole journey, although surrounded by 
war, pestilence, and quarantines, we were enabled to pass 
through them all without harm or hindrance,—without being 
detained from these causes even for an hour. 


IV. Excursion to tHe Nortu East anp Norrn or Jervu- 
saLEM, TO Micumasn, Beruet, erc. 


Our first excursion from Jerusalem was made on horseback, 
and occupied two days, the 4th and 5th of May. We were 
accompanied by friends from the city, and made in all a party 
of six, besides our attendants. Our road led at first N. E. over 
the ridge which extends northward from the Mount of Olives ; 
and after crossing several Wadys and hills, we came in about 
an hour to Anata, the ancient Anathoth, the birth-place of Jere- 
miah. It isa miserable village, situated on a high ridge which 
slopes gradually to the East, with a deep valley on the North. 
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From this point there is a wide view over the whole eastern 
slope of the mountainous region ; including also the vailey of 
the Jordan and the northern part of the Dead Sea. The whole 
tract is made up of deep rugged valleys running eastward, with 
broad ridges of uneven table land between, often rising into 
high points. ‘The sides of the vallies are so steep, that in de- 
scending into them we were usually obliged to dismount from 
our horses. The whole district is a mass of limestone rock ; 
which everywhere juts out above the surface, and imparts to 
the whole land only the aspect of sterility and desolation. Yet 
wherever soil is found among the rocks, it is strong and fer- 
tile ; fields of grain appeared occasionally ; and fig-trees and 
olive-trees were scattered everywhere among the hills. Low- 
er down the slope, towards the Jordan-valley, all is desert.— 
The region now before us was that alluded to in Isa. 10: 28 sq. 
where the approach of Sennecharib towards Jerusalem is de- 
scribed. 

Proceeding from Anathoth northwards, and crossing two deep 
vallies, we came in eighty minutes to Jeba, the ancient Gibeah 
of Saul, situated also on high land with a deep valley on the 
North. West of this, on a conical bill near the Nablous road, 
is Ram, the ancient Remsh, now a deserted village. North- 
east of Jeba, across the very deep valley lies Mikhmas, the 
ancient Michmash, to which we came in about three quarters of 
an hour. In the bottom of the valley, directly between Jeba 
and Mikhmas, are two conical hills, not very high, which are 
probably the scene of Jonathan’s romantic adventure against 
the Philistines, recorded in 1 Sam. c. xiv. 

From Michmash we continued our way northward to Deir 
Diwan, a large village lying also on the southern brow of a deep 
valley. In this vicinity must have been the site of ancient Ai. 
It probably lay a short distance South of the modern village ; 
where are still the remains of an ancient city, such as portions 
of wall, reservoirs for water, and sepulchres hewn in the rock. 
—Proceeding still northward from this village, crossing the val- 
ley which seemed deeper and more rugged than any of the rest, 
and following up a side-valley, we came at last to Tayibeh, a 
christian village situated on a lofty conical hill, about seventeen 
miles from Jerusalem. This spot affords a splendid view over 
the whole eastern slope, the vale of Jordan, the Belka, the Dead 
Sea, and the eastern mountains. Not far S. E. of 'Tayibeh is 
a village on a sharp, chalky, conical hill, still called Rammon ; 
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probably the same Rock Rimmon to which the Benjamites 
fled after their defeat and slaughter by the other tribes. 

We slept at Tayibeh under our tent; preferring this to the 
small and uncomfortable dwellings of the inhabitants, infested as 

they are with vermin. ‘The next morning we bent our course 

nearly S. W. towards the site of ancient Bethel, which now 
bears in Arabic the name Beit-in. We reached this spot in two 
hours from Tayibeh. It Jies just East of the Nablous road, 45 
minutes N. E. of Bireh. Here are ruins of very considerable 
extent, and among them the foundations of several churches ; 
lying on the point of a low hill between two shallow Wadys, 
which unite below and run off S. E. into a deep and rugged 
valley. This was evidently a place of note in the early chris- 
tian ages ; and apparently also in the days of the crusades. It 
is now entirely uninhabited ; except that a few Arabs probably 
from some neighboring village, had pitched their tent here fora 
time. In the western valley we spread our carpets and break- 
fasted on the grass ; within the limits of what was once an im- 
mense reservoir. We obtained here from the Arabs butter of 
excellent quality, which might have done honor to the days 
when the flocks of Abraham and Jacob were pastured on these 
hills. 

We passed on to Bireh, which lies on a ridge three hours 
from Jerusalem ; and thence nearly S. S. W. by Ram-Allah a 
large Christian village, to Jib, the Gabao of Josephus and the 
Gibeon of the Scriptures. This was evidently an ancient strong- 
hold, situated on a sharp rocky ridge rising in the midst of broad 
vallies or plains, which forin an extensive basin, full of corn- 
fields, vineyards, and orchards of olive and fig trees. 

Half an hour S. E. of Jib towards Jerusalem, a lofty ridge 
runs from N. E. to S. W. on the summit of which, in the most 
conspicuous spot of the whole country, lies Nebi Samwil, a 
mosque containing the supposed tomb of the prophet Samuel, 
and usually assumed as marking the site of his birthplace, Ra- 
ihbebiatenBophien. The mosque was once a church, built in 
the form of a Latin cross, and evidently of the time of the cru- 
sades. There are insuperable objections to the hypothesis of 
its being the birth place of Samuel, arising out of the story of 
Saul’s journey in search of his father’s asses, and the mention of 
Rachel’s tomb near Bethlehem in the same connexion. After 
long research we were disposed to regard this as the probable 
site of ancient Mizpeh.—Hence we returned in two hours to 
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Jerusalem ; crossing the valley of ‘Turpentine (so called by 
monks and travellers), and ascending a branch Wady which 
runs down to it from the head of the valley of Jehosaphat, near 
the tombs of the Judges. 


V. From Jerusatem to Carmet, Encepp1, THE 
JORDAN, ETC. 


A visit to Jericho and the Jordan is usually represented as 
attended with more danger than perhaps any other part of Pal- 
estine ; and most travellers therefore take with them a guard 
furnished by the governor of Jerusalem. But as the soldiers of 
the government would have been only objects of hatred to the 
unquiet Arabs whom we might chance to fall in with, we pre- 
ferred to employ as guards and guides, some of the Arabs who 
live on the West side of the Dead Sea, who having formerly 
been themselves robbers, were well known to all the Arabs in 
the regions we intended to visit. We engaged the Shekh of the 
Taamra with four of his men; and had every reason to be sat- 
isfied with their fidelity and intelligence. 

The excursion on which we were now entering, occupied 
eight days. We left Jerusalem on the 8th of May, again on 
horseback, and proceeded by way of Bethlehem, and so along 
the aqueduct, to Solomon’s pools; and thence to the Frank 
mountain. ‘This is a steep and lofty hill S. E. of Bethlehem, 
having the form of a truncated cone, and rising high above all 
the hills and, ridges of the eastern slope. On its top are the 
remains of ancient fortifications; and at its base on the North 
side are traces of an ancient town, probably Herodium built by 
Herod the Great, who also was buried there. Hence we turn- 
ed S. W. towards Tekoa; but pitched our tent for the night 
near the encampment of our Arabs. Here we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the house-keeping of the desert. The grind- 
ing at the mill, the kneading and baking of bread, the care of 
the dairy, the churning of the milk,—all was carried on by the 
women in the open tents; and it was the more interesting to us, 
as finely illustrating the frequent scriptural allusions to pastoral 
life. 

A short ride brought us next morning, to the elevated site of 
Tekoa, which still retains its ancient name, and where are the 
traces of a city of considerable extent. We continued our 
course southward, inclining somewhat to the West; and came 
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after a long ride to Beni Naim, a lofty site with some remains 
of antiquity, about an hour and a half nearly East of Hebron. 
Passing on still to the South, we came.in an hour and a quarter 
to Ziph, where the ruins are considerable. In about an hour 
further we reached Kirmel the ancient Carmel, the scene of 
David’s adventure with Nabal and Abigail. Here seems to have 
been an important city long after the Christian era. The ruins 
cover a large extent of ground, and there are remains of several 
large churches, besides a Roman fortress. About half an hour 
still further South, is Main, anciently Maon, on a conical bill 
overlooking the whole district. Hebron bore from here a little 
West of North; and in the N. W. we could see the town of 
Yutta, or Jutta, the probable birthplace of John the Baptist.— 
Ziph, Carmel, and Maon lie on the East side of an elevated 
plain surrounded by low mountains, and affording fine tillage 
and pasturage. We read here the story of David and Nabal ; 
and were deeply struck with the truth of the Biblical descriptions 
of manners and customs almost literally and identically the 
same as they exist at the present day. 

From Carmel our course lay directly East, to Ain Jiddi, the 
ancient Engeddi, on the western shore of the Dead Sea. The 
way was a continual descent, sometimes by steep passes, and 
again crossing deep Wadys. As we approached the sea, the 
region became more desert and desolate than ever. At every 
moment, we expected to arrive at the shore of the sea and on 
the level of its waters ; but the way at every step seemed lon- 
ger and longer. At length, after a ride of seven hours, we 
came to the brow of the pass of Engeddi. ‘Turning aside to 
what seemed a small knoll on our right, we found ourselves on 
the summit of a precipitous cliff overhanging Engeddi and the 
sea, at least 1500 feet above its waters. ‘The Dead Sea lay be- 
fore us in its vast deep chasm, shut in on both sides by precip- 
itous mountains; and, with its low projecting points and flat 
border towards the South, resembling much along winding bay, 
or the estuary of a large river, when the tide is out and the 
shoals left dry. We descended to the shore by a pass more 
steep, rugged, and difficult than is to be found among the Alps, 
and pitched our tent near the fine large fountain which bursts 
out upon a_ narrow terrace still 400 feet above the sea. The 
water of the fountain is beautifully transparent ; but its tempe- 
rature is 81° of Fahrenheit, or 20° of Reaumur. 

The whole descent below the fountain was apparently once 
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terraced for gardens ; and the ruins of a town are seen on the 
right. ‘The whole slope is still covered with trees and shrubs 
of a more southern clime ; among them we found the désher, the 
fruit of which corresponds best to the ancient descriptions of the 
apples of Sodom. Nothing is needed but tillage to render this 
a most prolific spot. The soil is rich, the heat great, and water 
abundant.—The approach to the sea is here over a bank of peb- 
bles several feet higher than the level of the water, as we saw 
it. The water of the sea is not entirely transparent ; but ob- 
jects seen through it, appear as if seen through oil. It is most 
intensely salt and bitter ; ; and is exceedingly buoyant. The 
phenomena around the sea are such as might be expected from 
the nature of its waters and the character of the region round 
about, for the most part a naked, dreary desert ; but although 
we were for several days in its vicinity, we perceived no noi- 
some smell and no pestiferous vapor arising from its waters. Of 
birds we saw many. Indeed at early dawn, the trees and rocks 
and air were full of the carols of the lark, the cheerful whistle 
of the quail, the call of the partridge, and the warbling of innu- 
merable songsters ; while birds of prey were soaring and scream- 
ing in front of the cliffs above. 

Next morning we were compelled to reascend the pass, in 
order to proceed northward along the shelving table land above ; 
the projecting cliffs cutting off all passage below along the wa- 
ter. At night we encamped again on a cliff 1000 feet above 
the sea, overhanging the fountain Tarabeh, which is below on 
the shore. From this point both ends of the sea were visible. 
Pigeons were shooting over its surface ; and in the reeds around 
the brackish fountain below, frogs were merrily croaking. The 
scene of this evening was most romantic ; the full moon rose in 
splendor over the eastern mountains, and poured a flood of sil- 
very light into the deep, dark chasm below. Our Arabs were 
sleeping around us; only the tall pensive figure of the Shekh 
was seen, sitting before the door of the tent, his eyes intently 
fixed upon us as we wrote.—From various data, I judged the 
length of the sea to be about fifty miles ; its breadth cannot ex- 
ceed ten or twelve miles. 

We continued our course next day, descending again by a 
difficult pass; and after travelling for several hours along the 
shore and over the plain, the soil of whieh is here in many parts 
like ashes, we arrived at the lower fords of the Jordan,—a deep 
turbid stream with a still but strong current. The river is here 
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from 80 to 100 feet broad, winding its way through a cane- 
brake or jungle, which renders it inaccessible except in spots. 
It was now the time of wheat harvest in the valley ; and we 
found the river, as of old, overflowing the banks of its ordinary 
channel; as was the case when the Israelites approached it, 
Josh. c. iii. Hence we came in two hours to Jericho, passing 
on our way the fine fountain Hajleh, the probable site of the 
ancient Beth Hoglah, on the border between Judah and Ben- 
amin. 

: Jericho and its environs reminded me strongly of Egypt and 
its villages. ‘The plain is rich, and susceptible of easy and 
abundant irrigation from copious fountains on its western side ; 
it is easy of tillage, and enjoys a climate adapted to produce any- 
thing. Yet it lies almost desert, or overgrown only by a spe- 
cies of thorny tree; and the village is the most wretched and 
filthy in Palestine. Only one solitary palm now rears its head 
in what was once the city of Palmtrees. 

From Jericho we took the ancient road to Bethel ; proceed- 
ing at first N. W. by the fountain of Elisha, and so along the 
aqueduct at the base of the mountains to the copious fountains 
of Dak; and then ascending the mountain by a steep pass. 
Our way continued up the shelving table-land westward, and 
along the ravines and precipices connected with a deep valley, 
to Deir Diwan above mentioned ; and so further to Bethel. 
This is doubtless the road so often travelled by the Jewish pro- 
phets and kings. Along it are found ancient cisterns at inter- 
vals, intended for the use of travellers.—From Bethel we re- 
turned over Bireh to Jerusalem (May 15th), visiting on our 
way the site of Ramah, and searching in vain for definite traces 
of ancient Mizpeh. 


VI. Excursion to Gaza, Hespron, anp Wapy Mowsa. 


On returning to Jerusalem from our preceding excursion, we 
found the plague slowly, but constantly increasing ; and it was 
rumored that the city was soon to be shut up. We therefore 
remained but a single day, in order to make preparation for our 
longer journey to Wady Mousa. This excursion was made 
only by Mr. Smith and myself with our servants ; and lasted 
twenty-three days. We set off May 17th on horses and mules ; 
and on May 19th Jerusalem was shut up, and none suffered to 
go out without first performing a quarantine of seven days. 
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We had this time no guard, and no attendants save our mule- 
teers and a guide. We made at first a slight detour, in order to 
pass by Beit Jala, a christian village half an hour N. W. of 
Bethlehem ; and then continued S. W. across the mountains to 
the direct ancient road from Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis and 
Gaza, through a region as yet unvisited by modern travellers. 
At a distance on our right was the deep valley of Turpentine, 
or, as it is here called by the Arabs, Wady Sarar, which runs 
in a S. W. direction until it opens out into the great plain be- 
tween the mountains and the Mediterranean. On our left was 
another similar valley, Wady Simt. The whole region is full 
of ruined sites, and ruined villages, some deserted, and some 
partially inhabited. On our right, beyond Wady Siurar, we 
could see the hill and ruined village Soba, which it has pleased 
the monks to assume as the ancient Modin, the burial-place of the 
Maccabees, against the express testimony of Eusebius and Je- 
rome. We came at night to Beit Nettif, a large village on a high 
part of the ridge between the two vallies above mentioned. 

The next day was devoted to a visit to Beit Jibrin, the an- 
cient Betogabris of Greek and Roman writers, of which and its 
fortress we heard much from the Arabs; and toa search forthe 
site of the ancient Eleutheropolis. From the elevated spot 
where we lodged, the Shekh of the village pointed out to us 
several places celebrated as the scenes of Samson’s exploits and 
history, still bearing names in Arabic corresponding to their an- 
cient Hebrew appellations. Such were Zorah, Timnath, Socho, 
and others. Four places were also pointed out, respecting which 
Eusebius and Jerome have specified their distances from Eleu- 
theropolis, viz., Zorah and Bethshemesh towards Nicopolis, and 
Jarmuk and Socho on the way to Jerusalem. Following out the 
specified distances along the ancient road, we came directly upon 
Beit Jibrin, which lies among hills between the mountains and 
the plain. Here are the remains of a large Roman fortress of 
immense strength ; which was built up again in the time of the 
crusades. Around it are the traces of an extensive city. 

We had received the impression, that we must look for Eleu- 
theropolis further West upon the plain; and accordingly turned 
our course that way to Safiyeh, a conspicuous village lying on 
an isolated hill. Here however we found no trace of any an- 
cient site. _We then proceeded to Gaza; whence after two days 
we returned by another route, searching diligently for the sites 
of ancient Lachish, Gath, and other cities ; but finding none ex- 
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cept Egion, on a mound strewed with stones, still called Ajlan. 
Again arrived at Beit Jibrin, we visited several very singular 
excavated caverns in the vicinity.—Eusebius and Jerome men- 
tion also Jedna and Nazib as being distant from Eleutheropolis, 
one six, and the other seven miles, on the way to Hebron. 
These names still exist; and taking the Hebron route, we found 
Jedna to be just six miles distant from Beit Jibrin. Nazib lies 
yet a little further, on another parallel road. This circumstance 
seems to decide the identity of Beit Jibrin with Eleutheropolis. 
The former was the ancient name ; the latter was imposed by 
the Romans, and has been since forgotten. It is also remark- 
able, that those ancient writers who speak of Eleutheropolis, 
do not mention Betogabris ; while those who speak of the lat- 
ter, are silent as to the former.—Rejoicing in this result, we 
pursued our way to Hebron ; and after a steep and toilsome as- 
cent on a ridge between two deep vallies, we rested for a time 
at Taffuh, the Beth Tappuah of Judah, and arrived at Hebron 
in about six hours from Beit Jibrin. Here dismissing our mu- 
leteers, we engaged camels for Wady Mousa from the Shekh of 
the Jehalin, a Bedawi tribe inhabiting the territory S. E. of He- 
bron. 

We had long before formed the plan to proceed to Wady 
Mousa by way of the south end of the Dead Sea, and so south- 
wards along Wady Araba, in the hope of being able to decide the 
pending question, whether the Jordan could ever have flowed 
through this valley to the Gulf of Akabah. Here too we had 
hoped again to have been the first ; but were anticipated by the 
French Count Berthou, who preceded us by three or four weeks, 
and whom we had seen at Jerusalem after his return. — After 
being detained two days at Hebron, we set off May 26th; 
and passing by Carmel and Maon, and then across a rolling 
desert in a S. E. direction, we came towards the close of the 
second day’s journey to the brow of the steep descent leading 
down to the Dead Sea. This descent is in all not less than 
1500 feet; but here and far to the South it is divided into two 
offsets of nearly equal height. Between these lies a terrace 
nearly: three hours broad, the surface of which is covered with 
low ridges and conical hills of soft, chalky limestone, verging in- 
to marl.- At the foot of the second descent is a small deserted 
Turkish fort, in the narrow Wady Zuweirah, (not Zoar,) which 
leads out to the sea in about half an hour. We reached the 
shore not far from the North end of Usdum, a low, long moun- 
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tain ridge, running here from N. N. W. to S. S. E. and giving 
the same direction to the shore of the sea. This ridge, Usdum, 
is in general not far from 150 feet high, and continues in this 
direction for two hours to the extremity of the sea, where it 
tends to the S. S. W. for an hour more, and then terminates. 
The striking peculiarity of this mountain is, that the whole body 
of it is a mass of rock salt ; covered over indeed with lay- 
ers of soft limestone and marl, or the like ; through which the 
salt often breaks out, and appears on the sides in precipices, 
forty to filty feet high, and several hundred feet long. Often 
also it is broken off in both large and small pieces, which are 
strewed like stones along the shore or fallen down as debris. 
The South end of the sea is very shallow ; and the shore 
continues quite flat for some distance further South ; so that 
there are traces of its being overflowed by the sea for two or 
three miles South of the water-line, as we saw it. The wes- 
tern side of this southern valley or Ghor, is wholly naked of 
vegetation ; but on the eastern side, where streams come down 
from the eastern mountains, there is a luxuriant vegetation and 
some tillage. We continued on the western side, along the base 
of Usdum ; crossing several purling rills of transparent water 
flowing from the mountain towards the sea, but salt as the salt- 
est brine. Before us, as we advanced southwards, appeared a 
line of cliffs, fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in height, stretch- 
ing across the whole broad valley, and apparently barring all 
further progress. We approached the western end of these 
cliffs in two and a half hours from the South end of the sea. 
They proved to be of marl; and run off from this point ina 
general course S. S. E. across the valley. All along their base 
are fountains of brackish water oozing out and forming a tract 
of marshy land towards the North. Our route now lay along 
the base of the cliffs ; and after resting for atime at a fine, gush- 
ing fountain, we came in two hours to the mouth of Wady Jib, 
a deep valley coming down from the South through the cliffs ; 
and showing the latter to be only an offset between the lower 
plain which we had just crossed, and the higher level of the 
same great valley further South. ‘The name El! Ghor is appli- 
ed to the valley between the Dead Sea and this offset ; further 
South the whole of the broad valley takes the name El Araba, 
quite to Akabah. These apparent cliffs 1 take to be the Ak- 
rabbim of Scripture. The Wady Jib begins far to the South of 
Mount Hor, beyond Wady Ghirandel, and flows downin a 
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winding course through the midst of El Araba, draining off all 
its waters northwards to the Dead Sea. Where we entered 
Wady Jib at its northern end, it is half a mile broad, with pre- 
cipitous banks of chalky earth or marl, 100 to 150 feet high, 
and exhibiting traces of an immense volume of water flowing 
northwards. It may be recollected, that the waters of Wady 
Jerafeh in the western desert, which drains the S. E. part of 
that desert far to the southward of Akabah, also flow north- 
wards into E] Araba, and so of course through Wady Jib. 
Hence, instead of the Jordan flowing southwards to the Gulf of 
Akabah, we find the waters of the desert further South than 
Akabah flowing northwards into the Dead Sea. The very na- 
ture of the country shows, without measurement, that the sur- 
face of the Dead Sea must be lower than that of the Red Sea 
or the Mediterranean. 

We continued our course up the Wady Jib for several hours ; 
its banks becoming gradually lower, and at Jength permitting us 
to emerge from it. We were now not far from the eastern 
mountains, nearly opposite the broad Wady Ghuweir ; while 
before us was Mount Hor, rising like a cone irregularly trunca- 
ted. We turned into these mountains at some distance North 
of Mt. Hor, in order to approach Wady Mousa from the East, 
through its celebrated ancient entrance. A long and steep as- 
cent, the pass of Nemella, brought us out upon the plateaus of 
the porphyry formation ; above which are still the hills of sand- 
stone among which Petra was situated. ‘The entrance to this 
ancient city, through the long narrow chasm or cleft in the sand- 
stone rock, is truly magnificent ; and not less splendid and sur- 
prisingly beautiful, is the view of the Khiizna or temple hewn 
in the opposite rock, as the traveller emerges from the ‘western 
extremity of the passage. Then follow long ranges of tombs 
hewn in the rocky sides of the valley, with ornamental fagades 
in a style of striking, though florid architecture. What we 
sought in Wady Mousa, was more the general impression of the 
whole ; since the details have been correctly given by the pen- 
cil of Laborde. We examined particularly, whether any of 
these excavations were perhaps intended as dwellings for the 
living ; but could see no marks of such design,—nothing but 
habitations of the dead, or temples of the gods. There was in- 
deed no need of their being thus used ; for the numerous foun- 
dations of dwellings, show that a large city of houses built of 
stone once stood in the valley. 
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We had nearly completed our observations, and were prepar- 
ing soon to set off on our return by way of Mt. Lior, when the 
old Shekh of Wady Mousa, Abu Zeitun, who caused so much 
difficulty to Mr. Bankes and his party in 1817, came down up- 
on us with thirty armed men, demanding a tribute of a thousand 
piastres for the privilege of visiting his territory. We declined 
payment, of course ; but after long and repeated altercation it 
came to this result, that unless we paid this full sum, he would 
not suffer us to visit Mt. Hor. We attempted nevertheless to 
set off in this direction ; our own Shekh leading the forward 
camel ; but the hostile party closed around, and swords were 
drawn and brandished ; which however among these Arabs 
means nothing more than to make a flourish. Ass it was in vain 
for us to use force against so large a party, we decided to set 
off on our return by the way we came. ‘This took the old man 
by surprise, and thwarted his plans. Messengers soon follow- 
ed us, saying we might return for the half; and at last, for noth- 
ing. We replied that he had driven us from Wady Mousa, 
and we should not return; but should report his conduct at 
Cairo. ‘The old man then came himself, to get our good will, 
as he said, which was worth more to him than money. We 
thought it better to keep on our way ; and suffered no further 
interruption. It was probably the fear of the Pasha of Egypt 
alone, that withheld these miscreants from plundering us out- 
right; and we afterwards received compliments from the Arabs 
in and around Hebron, for the boldness and address with which 
we had extricated ourselves from the old Shekh’s power. 

Descending the pass of Nemella, we struck across El Araba 
ina W. N. W. direction, travelling for a great part of the night. 
In the morning we reached Wady Jib, here quite on the wes- 
tern side of El Araba; and stopped for a time at the fountain 
El-Weibi. Other fountains occur at intervals along the valley 
at the foot of the western hills, both North and South of El- 
Weibi. From here a path strikes up the western mountain in 
the direction of Hebron, which is used by the Southern Arabs. 
Our guides took a more northern road, leading up a very steep 
pass called Safah, over a broad surface of shelving rock extend- 
ing nearly from the bottom to the top, an elevation of 1000 or 
1200 feet. This is probably the hill Zephath, afterwards Hor- 
mah, where the Israelites attempted to enter Palestine, and 
where they were attacked by the king Arad; Num. 14: 40 
sq. 21: 1sq. comp. Judg. 1: 17. Some miles N. N. W. of 
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this pass is a conical hill still bearing the name of Tell Arad, 
ep the site of the ancient town.—All these circumstances 
ead ime to place the site of Kadesh in the great valley below, 
near the fountain El-Weibi or one of the neighboring springs. 
Here it would be near the border of Edom, opposite a broad 
passage leading up through the eastern mountains, and ‘in full 
sight of Mt. Hor. That the Israelites must have approached 
Palestine through the Wady Araba, is a necessary conclusion 
from the mountainous character of the district on the West of 
this valley, through which no road has ever passed. 

Our further way to Hebron led us by the sites of Arara, the 
Aroer of Judah; and Melh, where is a fine well and the traces 
of a town, not improbably the ancient Moladah or Malatha. At 
Hebron we remained a day and a half; being obliged to send 
for horses to Jerusalem. 

We left Hebron again on the 6th of June, taking now a S. 
W. course by the large village Dara, the Adora of Josephus ; 
and descending the mountain to E! Burj, a ruined castle of 
which we had heard much, but where we found no trace of an- 
tiquity. Hence we bent our course northward among the hills ; 
and passing again through Jedna, rested for a time at Terku- 
mieh, the ‘Tricomias of former ages ; leaving Beit Jibrin on our 
left. We lodged now a second time at Beit Nettif; and the 
next morning descending N. N. W. we came to the site of the 
ancient Bethshemesh in the opening of Wady Sarar into the 
plain. The place is now called Ain Shems, although no foun- 
tain exists there ; but the situation corresponds to the Scriptural 
accounts ; and there are evident traces of a large city.—From 
this point we turned our course N. W. into the plain, in search 
of the ancient and long lost Ekron. After travelling in this 
direction for four hours, we arrived at the large village Akir, an 
Arabic name corresponding to the Hebrew Ekron. The situ- 
ation too corresponds with the accounts of Eusebius and Jerome. 
There are now no remains of antiquity visible ; probably be- 
cause the ancient houses, like the modern hovels, were built not 
of stone, but of earth. 

From Ekron to Ramleh is two hours. Here we lodged, and 
the next day proceeded to Jerusalem by the camel-road, which 
also is the ancient Jewish and Roman way, over Lid (Lydda), 
Gimzo, Lower and Upper Bethhoron (now Beit Ur), and Jib 
or Gibeon. The pass between the two villages of Bethhoron 
is a Steep and rugged ascent of some 1500 feet, up the point of 
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a ridge between deep vallies. It is the ancient road ; and has 
in several places steps hewn in the rock. ‘The present shorter 
and less feasible route between Ramleh and Jerusalem, appears 
not to have been in use in the time of the Romans.—Looking 
down from Upper Bethhoron, a broad valley is seen in the S. 
W. issuing from the mountains and hills into the plain; while 
on the ridge that skirts its S. W. side, is seen a village called 
Yalo, the Arabic form for the Hebrew Ajalon. This then is 
probably the spot, where Joshua in pursuit of the five kings, 
having arrived at or near Upper Bethhoron, looked back toward 
Gibeon and down upon the valley before him, and uttered the 
command: ‘ Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon ; and Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon !” 

We found Jerusalem still shut up on account of the plague ; 
and therefore pitched our tent in the Olive-grove North of the 
city, before the Damascus gate. Here we were joined by our 
travelling companion and Mr. Lanneau, who had performed their 
quarantine of seven days. Our other friends held communica- 
tion with us from the wall ; and once came out to meet us, un- 
der the charge of a guardiano or health-oflicer. 


Vil. From JerusaLem nortawarps To Nazaretu, Tree- 
RIAS, AND Berrourt. 


If my feelings were strongly excited on first entering the 
Holy City, they were hardly less so, on leaving it for the last 
time. As we had formerly approached repeating continually 
the salutation of the Psalmist : ‘* Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces ;’ so now we could not but 
add: “ For our brethren and companions’ sakes we will now 
say, Peace be within thee |” Her palaces indeed are long since 
levelled to the ground, and the haughty Moslem now treads her 
glory in the dust! Yet as we turned to look again from the 
high ground North of the city, I could not but exclaim : “ Beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion on 
the sides of the north, the city of the great King!” One long, 
last look, and then turning away I bade those sacred hills fare- 
well forever ! 

We left Jerusalem July 13th on mules. At Bireh we diver- 
ged from the Nablous road to the left, in order to visit Jifna, the 
Gophna of Josephus. [t lies in a deep valley ; and near it are 
the ruins of a large Greek church. By a circuitous route we 
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came to Sinjil for the night. Next morning we diverged again 
to the right of the usual road, in order to examine an ancient 
site called by the Arabs Seilin. We reached it in an hour from 
Sinjil, and found it to correspond entirely to the ancient Shiloh, 
which Josephus also writes Siloun (S:douv). We fell into the 
usual road again near Khan Labban, and crossed the fine though 
narrow plain, on the West side of which is the village Labban, 
the ancient Lebonah. 

The country now began to assume a new aspect. The 
mountains in general are less lofty and less steep; while the 
vallies open out into fertile plains or basins surrounded by hills. 
Two hours before reaching Nablous, we entered upon the south- 
ern end of such a plain, running off N. N. E. four hours in 
length and nearly an hour in breadth. About the middle of the 
western side of this fine plain, are seen the eastern ends of 
Gerizim and Ebal, 800 to 1000 feet high ; between which runs 
the narrow valley of Nablous in a direction nearly N.W. The 
city of Nablous lies half an hour within the valley, and directly 
on the water summit ; the waters of the eastern part of the city 
flowing east into the plain, while the fine fountains on the west- 
ern side send off a pretty brook towards the western sea. We 
visited here the Samaritans ; and one of them accompanied us 
to the top of Gerizim, and pointed out their Kebla and other 
sacred places. On this summit are traces of a considerable 
town; and also the remains of a large and strong fortress of 
stone. 

On the way from Nablous to Samaria, where the road turns 
up the hills to the right, there is in the valley an ordinary Arab 
aqueduct, which leads the waters of the brook to an overshot 
mill. This Richardson and others have magnified into an ancient 
Roman bridge! At Samaria the large ruined church evidently 
is the work of the Knights Templars ; as is testified by the fre- 
quent crosses of this order. Many columns also remain of the 
ancient temples ; and a long colonnade extends around the south- 
ern base of the hill, for more than half a mile-—We now took 
the road to Jenin, on the border of the great plain of Esdraelon ; 
passing on our way the former robber fortress Sandr, now a 
heap of ruins. 

We crossed the great plain from Jenin to Nazareth by a route 
somewhat East of the usual one ; passing through Zer’in, the 
ancient Jezreel, and Sélam, the ancient Shunem ; which Jerome 
also writes Sulem. At a distance on the S. W. edge of the 
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plain, are seen Ta’annuk and Lejyun, corresponding to the an- 
cient Taanach and Megiddo. ‘The eastern part of the plain of 
Esdraelon has never yet been correctly laid down in the maps. 
Two mountain ridges run out into it from the East, commencing 
near the brow of the Jordan-valley, and extending westward 
to near the middle of the plain. The southern ridge is Gilboa, 
the northern is the Little Hermon of Jerome. They divide the 
eastern half of the plain into three parts ; of which the north- 
ern and southern decline towards the West, and their waters flow 
off to the Kishon, while the middle portion, between Gilboa 
and Hermon, slopes to the East, and its waters descend to the 
Jordan through a broad valley or plain at Bisan, the ancient 
Bethshean. Jezreel stood on the southern brow of this central 
valley ; in which are copious fountains. One of these is now 
called Jalid, the Tubania of the Crusaders, and doubtless the 
ancient fountain of Jezreel. 

From Nazareth we went to the summit of Mt. Tabor, where 
we spent an afternoon and night enjoying the wide prospect, 
and dwelling upon the associations connected with this beautiful 
mountain. Here the remains of a large fortress are visible, 
evidently of Saracenic origin. We descended by way of the 
Mount of Beatitudes (so called) and Hottin to Tiberias. The 
walls of this city were thrown down by the earthquake of Jan. 
1837 ; and still lie in ruins. A single sail-boat now exists upon 
the lake; but we tried in vain to hire it for an excursion.—We 
had intended to proceed directly to Damascus ; but learned at 
Tiberias that the Druses of the Ledja and of Antilebanon were 
in a state of insurrection, so that all the routes from this quarter 
to Damascus were unsafe. We proceeded however to the North 
end of the lake ; passing by Mejdel (Magdala), the plain Gen- 
nesareth with its round.fountain, the ruined Khan-Minya, and 
the remarkable ruins of Tel Him. We encamped near where 
the Jordan enters the lake ; and explored the eastern plain, and 
the site of the ancient Julias, the northern Bethsaida. We made 
minute and persevering inquiry throughout the whole country, 
after the ancient names Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin ; 
but no trace of them remains among the Arab population. If 
former travellers have heard them, it must have been from the 
monks of Nazareth or their dependents.—We now bent our 
course to Safet, which was destroyed by the earthquake of 
Jan. 1, 1837, and is still little more than a heap of ruins. Here 
we waited a day for intelligence ; hoping yet to be able to visit 
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Damascus. But the account became more threatening ; and 
we were compelled to turn our faces towards Beirout by the 
way of Tyre and Sidon. 

hile at Safet, we went toa point an hour North of the town, 
whence we could see the Castle of Banias and overlook the 
whole plain and lake of the Haleh. The latter is but one lake, 
eight or ten miles long by four or five miles broad ; the northern 
half being a mere tract of marsh covered with tall reeds or flags. 
Between this lake and that of Tiberias, the Jordan flows in a 
narrow valley, and forms no intervening lake-—On the way 
from Safet to Tyre, nearly two hours N. W. of Safet, we saw 
the crater of an extinct volcano; which was probably the cen- 
tral point or Ableiter of the yreat earthquake of the preceding 
year, by which Safet and the adjacent villages were destroyed. 
—We reached Beirout June 26, 1838; and thence returned 
to Western Europe by Alexandria, Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
so across the Black Sea and up the Danube to Vienna. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Tue Ante-Cotumsian History or AMERICA. 
By Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. Detroit, Michigan. 


Antiquitates Americanae, sive Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum 
Ante-Columbianarum in America.— Samling af de i Nordens 
Oldskrifter indeholdte Efterretninger om de Gamle Nordboers 
Opdagelsesreiser til America fra det 10de Aarhundrede.—Edi- 
dit Societas Regia Antiquariorum Septentrionalium. Hafniae, 
1837. 4to. pp. 479. 


Inrropuctory Nore, sy THe Epiror. 


[A very brief notice of this learned and interesting work ap- 
peared in the Repository for April 1838. Since that time we have 
not found it convenient to take up the subject of its important dis- 
closures, until Mr. Schoolcraft has consented to favor us with the 
present Article. ‘The work, however, has been in the country some 
eighteen months, and several notices of it have appeared ; but it has 
excited less interest than the importance and attractive character 
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of its topics, as well as the learning and evidence with which they 
are presented, would lead us to expect. The light of authentic his- 
tory is here shed upon what otherwise must have remained, toa 
great extent, the “ fabulous age” of our country. 

That our readers may possess, in as brief a form as possible, an 
intelligible description of the volume referred to, we insert as an in- 
troduction to the Article of Mr. Schoolcraft, the following Prospectus, 
issued by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, accompany- 
ing its publication. ] 


* Alexander von Humboldt, who of all modern travellers has 
thrown the greatest light on the physical circumstances, first dis- 
covery, and earliest history of America, has admitted that the Scan- 
dinavian Northmen were the true original discoverers of the New 
World; a fact which several later writers of eminence have never- 
theless either flatly denied, or called in question. 'The above men- 
tioned great inquirer has however remarked that the information 
which the public as yet possesses of that remarkable epoch in the 
middle ages is extremely scanty, and he has expressed a wish that 
the Northern Literati would collect and publish all the accounts re- 
lating to that subject. The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
considers it a matter of duty to comply with this wish, embracing a 
threefold purpose: that of illustrating ancient geography and his- 
tory ; that of perpetuating the memory of our forefathers, and lastly 
that of ev erlastingly securing to them that honorable station in the 
history of the W orld, of Science, of Navigation, and of Commerce, 
to which they are justly entitled. This has appeared to the Society 
to be so much the more necessary, since the latest researches have 
rendered it in a high degree probable, that the knowledge of the 
previous Scandinavian discovery of America, preserved in Iceland, 
and communicated to Columbus when he visited that island in 1447, 
operated as one, and doubtless as one of the most powerful of the 
causes which inspired the mind of that great man (whose glory cannot 
in any degree be impaired by the prior achievement) with that admi- 
rable zeal, which bidding defiance to every difficulty enabled him to 
effect the new discovery « of the New World under circumstances that 
necessarily led to its immediate, uninterrupted, and constantly in- 
creasing colonization and occupation by the energetic and intelligent 
races of Europe. For this his memory will be imperishable among 
the nations of the earth. Yet still we Northmen ought not to forget 
his meritorious predecessors, our own forefathers, who in their way 
had difficulties to contend with not less formidable, since without 
knowledge of the properties of the magnet, without aid of compass, 
charts, or mathematical science properly so called, they dared to 
navigate the great Ocean, and thus by degrees discovered and partly 
colonized Iceland in the ninth century, Greenland i in the tenth, and 
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subsequently several of the Islands and Coasts of America during 
the latter part of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century. 

** It is the last of these epochs—very remarkable in the history of 
the world, yet not sufficiently known—that forms the subject of the 
work now announced. No separate work has hitherto been devoted 
to this subject, if we except the Vinlandia of Torfaeus, published in 
1705, and now extremely scarce. That work, however, does not 
contain any collection of the original statements on which the inves- 
tigation must be based, and such accounts as it does communicate 
are but few and incomplete. This collection therefore now makes 
its appearance for the first time as complete as possible, compiled 
from the numerous and valuable MSS. now extant, and accom- 
panied by a Danish and also a complete Latin translation ; and by 
prefatory remarks, archaeological and geographical disquisitions, 
and other critical apparatus also in Latin. Of its contents we can 
here merely give a brief sketch, mentioning only the principal sec- 
tions. Among these may be named, first the historical accounts of 
Erik the Red, and the Greenlanders, extracted—and now for the 
first time accurately published—from the celebrated Codex Flatey- 
ensis, particularly concerning Biarne Heriulfson’s and Leif Eric- 
son’s first discovery of the American Islands and Coasts, and the 
several voyages thither, performed by Leif’s brothers and sister. 
Next the Saga of Thorfinn Thordson surnamed Karlsefne, descend- 
ed from Irish, Scottish, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish Ancestors, 
chiefly taken from two ancient MSS. never before edited, and in 
fact not previously known to the Literati, the one of which is sup- 

d to be partly a genuine autograph of the celebrated Hauk Er- 
endson, Lawman of Iceland, well known as a compiler of one of 
the Recensions of the Landnama-book. This very remarkable Saga 
contains detailed accounts of Thorfinn Karlsefne’s and his com- 
pany’s three years voyages and residence in America, whereby an 
entirely new light is diffused over this subject hitherto so little 
known. ‘The only knowledge that Torfaeus had of this Saga, which 
he imagined to be lost, was derived from some corrupted extracts of 
it contained in the collection of materials for the history of ancient 
Greenland left by the Iceland Farmer Biérn Johnson of Skardso. 
It is now for the first time submitted to the literary world in a com- 
plete form. The work here announced moreover contains every- 
thing else that the Society has been able to collect and discover re- 
lating to that knowledge of the New World which our forefathers 
obtained from the early discoveries and researches of the Northmen. 
Among these we may mention, 1. Adam of Bremen’s accounts of 
Vineland (in America) written in the eleventh century, being in fact 
communicated to him by the Danish King Sweyn Estrithson, and 
compiled from authentic accounts furnished to him by Danes, and 
now for the first time published from the excellent Codex in the 
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Imperial Library at Vienna, of which a Facsimile has been trans- 
mitted to the Society by the Chief of the Library, Count Dietrich- 
stein. 2. Are Frode’s account of Vineland, written in the same 
or in the following century ; and also 8, of the eminent Icelandic 
chief Are Marson, one of his own ancestors, who in the year 983 
was driven toa part of America situate near Vineland, then called 
Hvitramannaland or Great Ireland, whose inhabitants (of Irish ori- 
gin) prevented him from returning, but at the same time treated 
him with great respect. 4. Other ancient accounts respecting the 
Icelandic hero Bidrn Asbrandson, in his day one of the lomsburg 
Warriours under Palnatoke, and fighting along with them in the 
battle of Fyrisval in Sweden; he also in the year 999 repaired to 
one of the coasts of America, where he was detained in the same 
manner, but resided there as chief over the natives for about 30 
years. 5. Account of an Icelandic mariner, Gudleif Gudlaugson, 
who was driven to the same coast in the year 1027, and who was 
rescued from death or captivity by his above mentioned country- 
man. 6. Extracts from the Annals of Iceland of the middle ages, 
in so far as they relate to America, particularly Bishop Eric’s voy- 
age to Vineland in 1121; the discovery of new countries by the 
Icelanders in the Western Ocean in 1285; an expedition from Nor- 
way and Iceland in the year 1288—90 ; and also a trading voyage 
from the ancient colony in Greenland to Markland in America in 
1347, as recorded by contemporaries. 7. Ancient accounts of the 
most northern districts of Greenland and America, chiefly visited by 
the Northmen for the purpose of hunting and fishing ; among these 
a very remarkable account (from a letter of a Greenland clergy- 

man) of a Voyage of Discovery undertaken by some clergymen 
from the Bishopric of Gardar in Greenland, in the year 1266, being 
—as is corroborated by an astronomical observation—through Lan- 
caster Sound and Barrow’s Strait to regions which in our days have 
for the first time been made correctly “known through the zealous 
exertions of Sir William Parry, Sir John Ross, and Capt. James 
Clark Ross, and other British navigators. 8. Extracts from the an- 
cient geographical works of the Icelanders, to which is added an 
outline taken in the thirteenth century representing the earth in four 
inhabited quarters. 9. An ancient Faroish Qviiji wherein Vineland 
is named, and allusion is made to its connection with Ireland. 

“To which are added, I. A description accompanied by delinea- 
tions and occasionally by perspective views of several Monuments, 
chiefly Inscriptions, from the middle ages, found partly in Green- 
land and partly in the States of Massachusetts and Rhode-Island in 
North America, on the one hand confirming the accounts in the Sa- 
gas, and on the other illustrated by them. II. Detailed Geographi- 
cal Inquiries lately undertaken at the instance of the Society, 
whereby the sites of the regions and places named in the Sagas are 
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explored, and are pointed out under the names by which they are 
now commonly known, viz. Newfoundland, Bay of St. Lawrence, 
Nova Scotia, and especially the States of Massachusetts and Rhode- 
Island, and even districts more to the South, probably situate in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and in Florida, which is supposed to be 
the most southerly land mentioned in the most authentic Saga-ac- 
counts, although sundry of the Northern Geographers of the middle 
ages would seem to intimate their knowledge of the easterly direc- 
tion taken by the continent of South America. They are chiefly 
based on the accounts in the ancient MSS. and on the explanations 
of the astronomical, nautical and geographical statements contained 
in the same, which besides receive the most complete confirmation 
from accounts transmitted by distinguished American scholars, with 
whom the Society have entered into correspondence, and who, after 
several journies undertaken for that object in Massachusetts and 
Rhode-Island, have communicated accurate illustrations respecting 
the nature of the countries, their climate, animals, productions, etc. 
and have furnished the Society with descriptions and also with de- 
lineations of the ancient Monuments found there. III. A Chrono- 
logical Conspectus, arranging under their proper dates the several 
voyages to America and the most important events which occurred 
in that quarter of the world. 1V. An Index of Persons, in which 
the names of those persons (of both sexes) who took part in the 
American Voyages are printed in a different type. V. A Geo- 
graphical Index, in which the same method is followed in regard to 
names of places mentioned in America. VI. An Index m, 
_ containing among other things the names of the various productions 
of the American countries. VII. Genealogical Tables, showing the 
lineage of the most eminent of the Northern discoverers of America, 
continued down to our days, whereby it is demonstrated that many 
persons now living in Iceland, Norway, and Denmark, as also the 
celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen in Rome, do actually descend from 
them, that is from men, who 800 years ago were the chiefs of the 
American natives, or who were at that remote period born in 
America. 

“The work consists of sixty-five sheets large Quarto, and is accom- 
panied by eighteen large engravings, viz. eight Facsimiles, some of 
which represent entire pages of the best of the MSS. employed 
on the present occasion, in order to give a clear and complete idea 
of their nature; by dint of much pains the artist has succeeded in 
representing them with great accuracy, both as regards the outlines 
of the letters, which were often much faded away and difficult to 
discern, and also the color of the different parchments. Further 
four Maps, viz. 1. One of Ancient Iceland, being the first ever 
made, representing its republican division about the year 1000, con- 
structed by the Icelandic geographer Biérn Gunnlaugson with the 
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aid of Finn Magnusen and other Icelandic scholars. 2. A Map of 
the district of Julianehaab in Greenland, probably comprising the 
Eystribygd, as it was called, (also important in a geographical point 
of view,) constructed for the Society by Capt. William A, Graah 
R. N. from observations and measurements made by him in the 
country itself, and from such other authorities as were available. 
On this map are noted the numerous sites (rudera) of churches and 
houses of the ancient colonists, as far as these are known. 3. A 
General Chart of the Northern ley Ocean, and of the Coasts of the 
Atlantic for the purpose of exhibiting a view of the voyages of dis- 
covery. Here is delineated the Eastern part of North-America, 
together with such names of countries, capes, firths, islands, and 
places, from Lancaster-Sound to Florida, as were adopted by the 
ancient Northmen. 4. A Map of Vineland, also with the ancient 
Northern appellations. Finally, six Engravings being delineations, 
and partly prospects of the Greenland and American monuments 
from the middle ages treated of in the work ; several of these are 
very remarkable, and, for the most part, hitherto quite unknown, 
such as Inscriptions on Rocks in Massachusetts and Rhode-Island, 
which from the disquisitions contained in the work, would seem to 
have been partly intended to indicate the Landnam, or the occupa- 
tion of the country, effected by the ancient Northmen. 

“For the convenience of those who prefer reading English to 
Latin, there is given in English a historical view of the Voyages of 
Discovery, accompanied by the geographical disquisitions, on which 
account the maps thereunto referring have also English names. 
Moreover the several communications received from the North 
American Members of the Society’s Committee on the Ante-Colum- 
bian History of America are also inserted in English.” 


Tue reception which this volune has met with, in America, 
is decidedly favorable. So far as the principal facts are concern- 
ed, we have heard but one opinion. All who have examined 
it, concur in their testimony respecting the value of the histori- 
cal materials it embraces, the research and literary labor bestow- 
ed on them, and the care with which the leading conclusions 
are drawn. . It is not only evident that America was visited be- 
fore the era of Columbus, as has been often asserted, but it 
seems placed beyond doubt that the Northmen made repeated 
voyages into the northera Atlantic, early in the 10th century, 
and visited and wintered at various points on the New England 
coast. A comparison of the ancient and existing maps, and a 
careful application to this coast of the geographical terms found 
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in the ancient Norwegian and Icelandic Mss. demonstrate, so 
far as such a problem can be solved, that those hardy naviga- 
tors visited the entire shores of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
hutted themselves for the winter at several points, and brought 
over cattle, and other means of colonization. It is also quite 
evident that the discovery and settlement of the country had 
been purposed and materially planned, and that it was carried 
on, for a time, with a zeal worthy of all success. 

There is as much geographical and general information, em- 
braced in the brief journals of these early sea voyages, as could 
be looked for, or as was common to the age. In saying this, 
we may as well express the opinion long entertained, of the an- 
cient journalists of voyages to America, even down to the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, that they were most particularly 
deficient in every pre-requisite for their office. ‘The business of 
keeping the journal, or writing the account of an expedition ap- 
pears to have been left to him, of the party, who was fit for 
nothing else, in the conceptions of the era. Fighting, discove- 
ry, and wild adventure, and not literature, were the character- 
istics of those ages. It is not surprising, therefore, that we find 
this department so poorly supplied. 

Enough is preserved, by the Scandinavian adventurers, to 
show that they were more familiar with the arts of navigation 
and nautical astronomy, than with the science of noting human 
speech, or describing men and manners. ‘The coast scenery 
and productions are more minutely noticed. Bays, islands, 
channels, streams, rocks and straits, were familiar to this race of 
men, for they dwelt in a part of the globe, unsurpassed for its 
display of these features. And the language of Scandinavia 
appears to have been well provided with terms for such objects, 
and with principles of ready and graphic combination to express 
their varied appearances. It seems to us, that this facility in 
the Icelandic tongue, has proved one of the best means, in ad- 
justing the geography, if it has not furnished the key to those 
early, and century-forgotten voyages. 

In allusion to the productions and natural features of the 
country, the pine tree, the grape vine, and the long sandy 
beaches, strike us as the most characteristic traits of the New 
England coast in a state of nature. And it must be borne in 
mind, that this coast, in its forest state, produced the beach 
grape, the best of all the wild species, which has now disap- 
peared, or is only to be found, if we are rightly informed, at a 
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few places. What is said of “ precious” woods, requires to be 
received with every allowance for haste and inexactitude of ob- 
servation. Similar statements are found in the journals of voy- 
agers to other parts of North America, where there never grew 
a mahogany tree. 

We think the climate of New England not too favorably 
represented. ‘There have been years, it is true, when owing to 
heavy falls of snow and long continued severity, cattle would 
scarcely sustain themselves. But even in these seasons, there 
would be less injury done them, while the country was covered 
with forests, which would shelter them from the severe north- 
east winds. And so long as the country was a wilderness, it 
may be supposed there were numerous fields of grass and native 
herbage, near the influx of rivers and along the open bays. In 
ordinary seasons, cattle would winter in New England at this 
time, if they could range where there was natural herbage. 
We have known cattle to winter themselves, as far north as 
latitude 46°, on mere browse. 

We have less reason to be satisfied with the accuracy of the 
descriptions, given by the north-men, of the natives, who were 
encountered on the New England coast. We doubt whether 
the Esquimau race, [“ Skroellings’’] ever inhabited it. These 
tribes have their aflinities with the Greenlanders, and the course 
of their migration appears, at all times, to have been directed 
through the Arctic circle and along the Arctic ocean completely 
across this part of the American continent. It is certain that 
on the landing of the Pilgrims, just 600 years after the death of 
Thorwald Ericson, in Massachusetts bay, the Algic * race pos- 
sessed the entire coast. ‘They were found not only at Ply- 
mouth, near the very burial place of Ericson, but north as high 
as the Penobscot, and the French discovered branches of the 
same generic stock on the southern shore of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Verozani and the Cabots and Hudson found them 
south, along the Atlantic, as far as they sailed. It does not 
seem probable to us, that the Esquimaux could have been found, 
without these characteristics of the race, his bone fish-spear, 
and his seal-skin canoe. The natives encountered by Ericson, 
evinced a degree of bravery hardly compatible with our notions 
of the Esquimaux. A few days of fair sailing would bring the 
Scandinavian adventurer from the slaty coasts of Helluland, 


* This term is a derivative from the words ‘Alleghany and Atlantic. 
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where the Skroellings abode, to the Rhode Island waters, and 
it does not seem strange that observers who had mistaken the 
curled maple for mahogany, should not think one race of In- 
dians different from another, when both possessed copper col- 
ored faces, had long black hair, and wore a sort of mantelet of 
skins. It is not said they were of small stature, nor that they 
ate raw fish—the two leading traits in the Esquimaux. 

So far as authentic history extends, the Esquimaux tribes 
have been found north of the latitude of 60°, inhabiting the 
whole range of islands, gulfs and bays, from the coast of Green- 
land in longitude 20° to Behring’s straits in Asia, in longitude 
167°. ‘They have seldom been found more than one hundred 
miles south of the Arctic sea. The eastern Esquimaux ex- 
tended down the coast of Labrador to the straits of Bellisle, and 
were found dispersed, in some instances, as far as north latitude 
50°. 
The few specimens of the native language introduced from 
the voyages, rather entangle, than help the inquiry. ‘“ Vethill- 
di,” and “‘ Uvaege,” the names of the father and mother of the 
captured boys, are certainly not of the Algic vocabulary. The 
same may be said of “ Avalldamon” and “ Valdidida,” the chiefs 
of their band. Should it be found that the Icelanders or Nor- 
wegians substitute the letter V for B,and L for N in pronounc- 
ing foreign languages, analogy might sustain them as Algic de- 
rivatives. There is norule in Rafn’s Grammar of the Icelandic,* 
now before us to settle this point. V is generally dropped be- 
fore 0, u, y, and r, but often retained by the ancient writers. 
But the question is, if these words are not Algic, are they Es- 
quimaux? By referring to Mr. Gallatin’s vocabulary of this 
language [Vide Archaeologia Americana, Vol. II.] it will be 
seen that the letter V does not occur. 

We are aware, however, from the grammatical examples in 
the ‘“ Mithridates, ”’ that the sound is found among the Esqui- 
maux of Kotzebue’s Sound, and analogy would Jead us to look 
for it, among the other tribes of this well-marked race of men. 
Granting all that could be asked on this head, however, it must 
be recollected that these boys were not captured in Narragansett 
or Massachusetts bay, but as is stated in general terms, on the 
voyage home. 

Montaup, the true Indian name of Mount Hope, appears to us 


* Marsh’s Translation. 
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to be rather a derivative from the name of one of the gods of the 
Algic mythology, than an adoption, by the natives, of the Ice- 
landie noun “ Hop.” Besides, is it reconcilable with our ex- 
perience of the dogged attachment of the Indians to their own 
terms, to suppose they had thus adopted a foreign name, and 
that too, from an enemy, whom they had fought and driven 
from their coast ? 

We have examined cursorily, the several prints of the hiero- 
glyphies on the so called “ inscription rock” of Assonet.* We 


* (This rock lies on the shore of “ Assonet Neck,” so called, on ‘the 
east side of Taunton River, in Massachusetts, and is more commonly 
known as the “ Dighton Writing Rock.” Of the inscriptions upon 
this rock drawings have been taken at different periods, several of 
which have been published in the Transactions of Scientific Societies 
in this country ; one of the most recent of which is here given, copi- 
ed from the Am. Antiquitates. Nine of these drawings, together with 
a picture of the rock itself, are contained in the volume here refer- 
red to. 

That our readers may the better appreciate the force of Mr. School- 
crafi’s remarks on this topic, we give below the translation of a letter 
from Mr, Magnusen, Vice President of the Royal Society at Copen- 
hagen ; (Antiquitates Americanae, p. 378—382.) This letter recog- 
nizes the opinion of the editor of the work, Prof. Rafn, and exhibits 
a brief synopsis of the reasons which have led the learned Society to 
a conclusion in regard to these inscriptions, which, we think, a more 
extended examination of the subject may induce them to change. It 
is as follows.—Ep.] 


“ Your opinion concerning the inscription and the figures on the 
Assonet Rock I do not hesitate to approve. That they are in very 
deed Icelandic, and may be attributed to Thorfinn Karlsefa, I think is 
beyond all doubt. This, at first view, is demonstrated, as well by the 
Icelandic letter, [¥, woven in at the left hand of the spectator of the 
picture, appearing like the prow of a ship, as by the principal images 
cut in the rock. ‘There are also many criteria, which may prove this 
even to those who are unacquainted with the inscriptions on stones in 
Iceland, which, being unpublished, are to the present day nearly un- 
known to the literary world. These I will endeavor briefly to ex- 
plain and illustrate. 

[. The characters: [XXXI 

1) Y These demand no long explanation. 
They are, without doubt, numerals; but their united value, or 
signification, is especially remarkable, since this express number ex- 
actly corresponds with the number of men, who, according to the 
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consider the first three representations of no historical value, 
unless it be to denote how the preconceived theories of men 
may lead them to distort facts, even where the data, if properly 


history of Thorfinn Karlsefa, made their way, with him, to this region 
of North America, or rather to this station. In the 7th chapter of 
that celebrated history it is related, that the number of men who par- 
ticipated in his expedition was CXL ; but a little after, in chapter 8th, 
it is stated that nine (IX) of them were lost in that bay denominated 
by the Icelanders (or Scandinavians) Straumfjoerd, they having sailed 
northward, by the advice of Thorhall, a hunter, searching for Vine- 
land in that quarter of the world. Thorfinn himself, with all the rest 
of his associates, proceeding towards the south or west, came to a 
place called Hoép, (Hépe i Hope,) where, in fact, his train, as appears 
from these premises, were CXXXI persons, which number agrees, to 
a mark, with the inscription at Assonet. Thus the ancient history or 
biography of Thorfinn Karlsefn and this celebrated monument in 
North America, in turn, most accurately, and in a wonderful manner, 
confirm each other. 

Under the numeral characters commonly expressing CX XXI, two 
letters are seen. The first, 11, Latino-Gothic, as is known to all, 
expresses the Latin N ; but the second, Y, is Runic, the common M, 
for which this character is found inserted in many writings of the 
middle age, otherwise Latin, both by the Scandinavians and the An- 
glo-Saxons. But thus inserted, this character always signifies the 
word mar (man, homo, vir,) or its plural menn, me dr, (men). 
Thus I conjecture that these two letters indicate, by way of abbrevi- 
ation, the two entire words, n(orroenir) m(enn,) which, added 
to the number CXXXI, may signify so many (European) north-men. 
The figure, moreover, which we take for a ship, without masts, sails 
or rigging, standing among these reputed letters, should be noticed. 
Thus, hieroglyphically, or figuratively, as we conjecture, this fact may 
be indicated, viz. that those men, borne by ship, came to that land ; 
but afterwards they despoiled the ship of masts, rigging and sails, that 
they might desert it, and acquire for themselves permanent little dwel- 
lings on the land. Thus this entire sentence is made out, viz. CXX XI 
n(orroentr) (ship’s) m(enn) i.e. northern, (European, or origi- 
nating from Norway and Iceland,) sailors. 

II. Other characters follow, separated from these lines, but, never- 
theless, to be regarded as a continuation of them, few indeed, but of 
grave import, expressed in Latino-Gothic letters—these, for example, 


M 
©R_ The first of these very brief lines presents to us something to 


be abbreviated, similar, in some way, to complex Runics, which, in- 
deed, at first view appears to be made up of two letters, but, on a 
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recorded, would not militate against such theories. All the 
other representations of these antique and curious devices, from 
Sewall’s in 1768, and Winthrop’s in 1788, to that of the Rhode 


more thorough examination, it is perceived to embrace three, which 
make the word, V.2.M, (nam). This being appropriate to the an- 
cient language of the Scandinavians and also to that of the Icelanders 
of the present day, easily takes the same significations ; and another 
word, more common, but compounded, land-nam, takes the follow- 
ing,—the occupation of a region or territory, the country thus occu- 
pied, or the ground reduced to the possession of the first discoverers 
or settlers. The word remains to the present time, in Danish, Vam, 
which, according to the great Lexicon of that language, edited by the 
Royal Scientific Society of Hafnia, is thus defined,—the occupation 
of anything for the possession and use of the sane.—The other word, 
O R, is nothing other than a most ancient and sufficiently well known 
form of the old language of the Scandinavians, signifying the same as 
vor in modern Icelandic and Danish, which better agrees with the 
Anglo-Saxon ure, and the English our. Both words together, nam 
or, exhibit this brief but very forcible signitication,—/erritory by us 
occupied, or our colonies. 

III. In the highest part of the configuration, above this inscription, 
is seen a figure, sufficiently artificial, representing, in our opinion, a 
great shield, furnished (pede singulari) very similar to a fish’s tail, 
which was called by the ancient Scandinavians, as by the Icelanders, 
at the present day, spor Sr, hence the common devomination of the 
foot of a shield, skjaldarspor®r, the (fish) tail of a shield. This 
shield, together with the adjoining and inverted head-piece, being the 
ancient form common among Europeans, 1 take for signs of the 
peaceable occupation of that land. 

IV. This occupation, or cultivation, of the soil or colony, is further- 
more indicated by a very rude figure, cut in the rock beneath the line 
of numerals, if indeed it represents, as we conjecture it does, a heifer, 
lying down or resting. A day’s walk of a heifer, or the full space 
she travelled over in one (summer) day, in the first settlement of Ice- 
land, used, sometimes, to designate the length and breadth of the soil 
to be oecupied. (See e. g. Landnamae, Lib, 4. Cap. 10.) In the same 
manner the Phoenician Cadmus, occupying a part of Greece, was led 
to build his own little dwelling on the spot where a cow, wearied with 
her long ranging, and nearly overcome, laid herself down to rest. 

V. This whole configuration, | think, represents to the beholder 
this scene,—the ship of Thorfinn Karlsefn, previously destined to 
Vineland, brought to this shore, the wind being remarkable, as appears 
by the suspended mast,—his wife Gudrida, sitting on the shore, holds 
in her hand a key, belonging to their house, built, as appears, some 
time previous. Before her stands their son, Snorr, then three years 
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Island Historical Society in 1830, are conceived to be more or 
less important. It is only to be regretted that the care and preci- 
sion bestowed upon the latter, could not have been applied, in 
getting an accurate impression, a century earlier. 

The event recorded is manifestly one of importance in Indian 
history. We consider the characters hieroglyphics of the Algic 
stamp. ‘They are not Runic characters, as we may confidently 
affirm, with this antique alphabet before us. Some of the 
principal resemblances to Runes, which appear in the latest 
copy of this inscription, are wholly unnoticed, in this shape, in 
the previous drawings. The letters R, I, N reversed, and X 
appear first on Kendall’s drawing in 1807, when the country 
had been settled and cultivated, and the inscription gazed at, and 
talked of, in the vicinity, for more than a hundred years. And 
we think it would be hazarding little to suppose that some idle 
boy, or more idle man, bad superadded these English, or Ro- 
old, having been born in America. The accompanying men, CXXX1I, 
(or one less,) had then taken possession of Vineland, and thus declar- 
ed (nam or) their proper possession to be acquired. One of the 
ships belonging to them, by which they had been borne thither, be- 
ing bereft of its sails, for that purpose, is represented as made fast to 
the shore. The hen-cock, by his crowing, announces domestic quiet 
or peace, the shield is at rest, and the head-piece, or helmet, is also 
laid aside. Then, suddenly, war is indicated as near at hand. Thor- 
finn, the leader of the colonists, is at peace in his dwelling, but, with 
his shield hastily seized, he endeavors to arm himself against the ag- 
gressions of the Skroellings, (or Esquimatux,) who violently attacked 
the Scandinavians, equipped with clubs, or branches of trees, bow 
and arrows, and, moreover, witha military machine, (unknown to us,) 
which, in the history of Thorfinn, is called ballista, from which, be- 
sides darts and large stones, affixed (as appears) to ropes or cables, 
shot forth immense balls,—which fact that celebrated history express- 
ly testifies. 

VI. Various lineaments, which mark the ropes and other instru- 
ments and points of a ship, as also delineations of other figures, in 
this inscription upon the rock, are composed, as I think, of Runic 
eryptographics, or characters, (or enigmas,) such as were in use an- 
ciently in Iceland, and even atthe present day are found inscribed on 
rocks, in various mountain caverns, e. g. in the cave which is called 
Paradisiaca, (Paradisar-hellir). Since, however, the many delineations 
of the diversified sculpture here presented do not agree with each 
other, in their representation of these lineaments, we here, especially, 
hesitate to attempt, at once, their explanation. 

FINN MAGNUSEN.” 
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man characters, in sport. ‘These alphabetical marks certainly 
spell nothing in the ordinary Runic, either backward or for- 
ward. ‘The mode of explanation adopted by Mr. Magnusen, 
[p. 878—382] appears to be far-fetched, in some respects cab- 
alistic, and throughout overstrained ; and after all, nine tenths 
of the whole inscription is unintelligible, and is left unexplained. 
We admire his learning and ingenuity, but rise from the perusal 
unconvinced. 

Take, for example, the characters interpreted as the Latino- 
Gothic n and the Runic Y. They are not found in juxtapo- 
sition—they are not identical on the different impressions, but 
strikingly at variance, and the mass of intervening hieroglyphics 
is passed over as merely curious, or anomalous. ‘To us it ap- 
pears, that the character of an ancient inscription should be 
judged of by its predominant portions, and not its occasional 
resemblances ; and it is the force of this consideration, that leads 
us to pronounce the inscription Algic and not Runic. 

By the term Algic we comprehend that generic race of men, 
who, (say) in 1600, were found scattered, in various indepen- 
dent bands, along the Atlantic border, between the Floridian 
peninsula and the gulf of St. Lawrence. We exclude the 
Muscogee and Cherokee stocks, but excepting these, on the 
south, this race lined the whole United States border of the At- 
lantic, and extended westward to the lakes, etc. We, of course, 
merge in this term, the Powhetannic tribes, the Senapees, Mo- 
hegans, Natics and other New England sub-tribes, and the Al- 
gonquins of the French. Attention to their history and tradi- 
tions, and to their languages, and what we must consider their 
monumental remains,* indicate that these tribes migrated from 
south-west to north-east, along this border. The point to which 
our attention is here called, is, whether the Algics had reached 
and occupied the present geographical area of New England, 
previous to the discovery of the country by the Scandinavians, 
in 1008. Thorwald Ericson, and those who preceded and fol- 
lowed him, called the tribes whom they found at the most 
southerly points of their discovery, Skroellings—a term prima- 
rily indicating dwarfs, and applied often ironically, by the north- 
men. The term has come down to our times as the cognomen 
of Greenland and Iceland for the Esquimaux. And it is a 


* Burial places, crania, spear and arrow heads, earth-pots, etc. 
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question of historical interest, whether the Esquimaux dwelt in 
the area of New England between the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies?) The English colonists in 1608, found the whole coun- 
try occupied by different tribes of the Algics. The traditions 
of these tribes made no mention of their having conquered the 
Esquimaux, or of their having driven north any previous occu- 
pants. They appeared to have possessed the country for ages, 
and we have never heard that they claimed it as conquest from 
any other people. 

We have already alluded to the inexactitude of observation 
in the discoverers both of the ante and post Columbian eras. 
We think it probable, in the case before us, that the Scandinavi- 
an mariners, coming last from the coast of the Greenland or Es- 
quimaux Indians, were not very particular in remarking on the 
differences between tribes, where there was a general resem- 
blance in the externals of dress, etc. ‘The Algics of New Eng- 
land were a tall and straight-limbed people, whereas the Skroel- 
lings were of adwarfish appearance. Yet it is nowhere remarked, 
so far as we have examined the Copenhagen publications, that 
the New England Skroellings, so called, were of short stature. 
On the contrary they appeared to be a quick limbed, active race, 
who fought with remarkable bravery, were expert in the use of 
the arrow, and when they found the north-men took to their ves- 
sel, hoisted a large heavy ball on a pole,* and let it fall in the 
midst of their assailants. All this better accords with our no- 
tions of the Algic, than the Esquimaux race. 

There is perhaps nothing more characteristic of the mental pe- 
culiarities of the Algic race, than their mythology and the system 
of hieroglyphics, by which they appear, at all times, to have 
perpetuated events and names. Whenever a chief or warrior 
died, they cut or painted on a cedar post or other substance, the 
symbol of his name, and so many characters as were considered 
necessary to indicate his principal feats. Sometimes symbols 
and characters of this kind were cut or marked on trees. Some- 
times on the bark of the betula papyracea (white birch), which is 
of an enduring quality. And, occasionally on rocks, or loose bow1- 
der stones. It was very common to set up water worn bow!l- 
ders of a particular figure, in spots supposed to be the residence 
of spirits, and to decorate them, in various ways. Sacrifices of 


* It is probable they sewed up a large stone in a raw skin, for the 
purpose of sinking the vessel in which their invaders took refuge. 
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tobacco, etc. were offered at these rude shrines. This is still 
the custom of the more westerly and northerly of these bands. 
Figures cut into stone, were certainly very rare. With exten- 
sive means of observation, among the remote existing tribes, we 
can point to but few such instances and nothing of the extensive 
character of the figures on the Assonet rock. We have, however, 
witnessed, and have now in our possession, drawings of a far 
more extensive series of these hieroglyphics taken chiefly from 
wood and bark. It is from a comparison of these with the 
Royal Society’s plates, that we have expressed the opinion of 
their identity in point of general character. We think the 
character of the hieroglyphics a more certain means of satisfac- 
tory comparison of tribes than the substance upon which they 
were impressed orcut. It appears from the letter of Mr. Webb 
(p. 356) that the Assonet rock is a species of fine-grained grau- 
wacke—a rock so much inferior in hardness to most of the 
silicious stones, that there could have been but little difficulty in 
making the impressions with sharp pieces of hornstone or com- 
mon quartz, such as arrow-heads were chipped with. From 
the testimony of Dr. Stiles, in 1789, (p. 359) it seems that 
similar hieroglyphics were found on the Housatonic—a_ region 
to which there is no probability that these earlier discoverers pen- 
etrated. It is stated, in the same connection, that engraved 
figures of animals, etc. on a rock, of fifteen or twenty feet sur- 
face had been visited by a Mr. Frothingham, at Venango, on 
the Alleghany river in 1789, which seems to indicate that the 
Indians had the means of accomplishing this species of inscription. 

We throw out these suggestions in a spirit of liberal inquiry, 
and not with the slightest view of underrating the valuable his- 
torical researches of the northern literati. ‘They have shown 
us the mode of operating, and the high duties an enlightened 
people owe to the history of the land they live in. As yet 
but little attention has been devoted, in America, to the subject 
of Indian antiquities. We have not yet acquired the elements 
to work with. ‘Their languages—the most curious chapter in 
the history of tongues, are yet without grammars or lexicons, 
and lie in a great measure in the rubbish of their prefixed and 
suffixed verbiage. No attempt has been made to record and 
explain their prominent system of hieroglyphics. There has 
been no systematic examination of the crania exhumed from 
their mounds, with a view of classifying the races. We deem 
most of the speculations, respecting the mounds themselves, to 
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be but little creditable to American philosophy. Some writers 
have thought it wonderful that a few thousand cubit feet of soft 
earth and loam should have been piled up by our Indians over 
their dead! We have not even an illustrated work, giving ac- 
curate descriptions of their utensils, arms and fabrics, ancient and 
modern. e look in vain for their collected oral traditions and 
fictitious creations. We donot understand their mythology, and 
consequently are in the dark as to the true sources of their hopes 
and fears. In fine, we have but an imperfect knowledge of all 
that relates to their leading mental and moral peculiarities and 
characteristics. Enough has been said, and written about the 
mere external man—his looks and dress—his mode of living 
and his means of locomotion. But if we may be allowed the 
pa we know next to nothing of the philosophy of the Indian 
mind. 

But we must not divert the purpose of our present notice 
into a new channel, albeit, we feel that the topic is one, so far 
as relates to their hieroylyphics, inseparable from the subject. 
It is impossible, that we should understandingly, or even willingly, 
admit the literary evidence brought forward at Copenhagen on 
this head, without first examining the hieroglyphics of our own 
tribes. Nor do we suppose from present impressions, that such 
an examination will militate against the general facts of these 
early discoveries of the country. The prominent points of 
doubt is with us, whetlier either the Indians or the Scandinavi- 
ans ever recorded any facts connected with these discoveries on 
the banks of the Cohannet, and whether the country, at that re- 
mote era, was inhabited by the Esquimaux or the Algic race. 
Other topics of deep interest are connected with these. The 
whole subject is one of the highest literary interest, and one to 
which, we think, the research and acumen of the country, both 
individual and associated, is strongly invited. We have merely 
introduced the topic, and may again advert to it. 


Postscript. 


Since the foregoing Article was prepared, the writer has re- 
ceived the following Note from Mr. Gallatin, respecting the use 
of the letters V and L in the Eskimau language. 


“ Dear Sir,—The letier L occurs in every Eskimau dialect of 
which I have any knowledge. Thus, heaven or sky is: Greenland, 
Killak ; Hudson’s Bay, Keiluk ; Kafik Island, Keliok ; Kotzebue’s 
Sound, Keilyak ; Asiatic Tshuktchi, Kuilak. 
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“T am not so certain about the V, which I find used only by 
Egede or Crantz (not distinguished from each other in my collec- 
tions) for the Greenland dialect. In their conjugations | find “ We 
(plural and dual) wash them,” 

rerb pron. verb pron 


ermikp-auvut and ermikp-auvut. 
plural. dual. 


In the Mithridates, the same letter V, is repeatedly used in examples 
of the Greenland and Labrador dialects, principally (as it appears to 
me) but not exclusively, in the pronominal terminations 
food ours debtors ours a prophet—art thou ? 
piksau-tivnik,—akeetsor-tivut,—profetiv-vit? 

“‘ By comparing these, with the pronouns of the other Eskimau 
dialects, | suspect that OO or W are, in these, used instead of V. 
But the difference may arise from that, [the difference] in the moth- 
er tongue, or in the delicacy of the ear, of those who have supplied 
us with either verbal and pronominal forms, or vocabularies. 

Respectfully Yours, 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 

New York, Feb, 22, 1839.” 


ARTICLE X. 


Tue Drama or Ancient Greece. A srier VIEW oF ITs 
History, Structure, Representation, anp Moran 
Tenpency. 


By Rev. John Proudfit, late Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, University of 
the City of New York. 


Pogrry was the earliest form in which thought was embod- 
ied. In the infancy of the species as of the individual, the im- 
agination predominated and clothed all the productions of the 
mind in those glowing images and that musical rhythm which 
constitute, at once, the essence and the form of poetry. His- 
tory, philosophy, and even religion did not reject the dress with 
which the imagination invested them. ‘The moral precepts of 
Pythagoras, the natural history of Empedocles were preserved 
in the form of poetry, and, among the Hebrews, the most sub- 
lime truths of religion, as well as the principal events of their 
national history, were preserved in the incomparable lyrics of 
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Moses and of David. ‘The three principal classes of poetic dic- 
tion, in which originated all the different species of poetry, are 
the epic, the lyric, and the dramatic—of which, the epic has 
been termed the poetry of narrative, the lyric, the poetry of song, 
and the dramatic, the poetry of action. ““ Each of these classes 
of poetry in its most complete form, became appropriated, among 
the Greeks, to particular tribes. The epic was formed and 
cultivated among the Ionics, the lyric, among the Dorics and 
olics, and lastly, the dramatic among the Attics. Hence, it 
arose, that each of these classes, in language, metre and adapta- 
tion to music and song, united the characters, and, more or less 
of the dialect of the tribe in which it was chiefly cultivated, to 
the peculiarities of its own nature.” 

The most ancient of these forms is generally allowed to have 
been the epic, as narrative is one of the first and simplest 
efforts of the mind. In relation to Greek poetry it undoubtedly 
was the precursor and source of the rest ;—the lyric, having, 
in Greece, to a great extent, derived its poetical language and 
forms from the epic, and the dramatic being an amplification of 
the lyric. For the basis of the drama was the chorus, which 
was essentially lyric, and the scenes were superadded, as a 
means of varying the exhibitions, by Thespis, in the age of Solon. 

In a universal history of poetry, however, the drama, might, 
we are inclined to think, claim the priority. ‘The book of Job 
is probably the oldest preserved production of the human mind, 
and it evidently belongs to this class. Herder has styled it ‘an 
epic representation of human nature ;’ but with all deference 
for so high an authority, we would rather entitle it, a dramatic 
representation of human nature. What essential feature of the 
drama does it not possess ? From the third chapter it is interlo- 
cutory to the conclusion. The introductory narration forms the 
prologue, and the concluding, the exode to the whole ;—while 
the striking correspondence between the “ beautiful elegies” 
(or as they might, with equal propriety, be termed, beautiful 
odes,) which occasionally relieve the dialogue, and the chorus 
of Greek tragedy, completes the resemblance. ‘Take, for exam- 
ple, the following, which, had it formed one of the choral odes 
of a Greek tragedy, would have been applauded as an unrival- 
led specimen of tragic beauty : 


“Man that is born of a woman, is of few days and full of trouble. 
He cometh up as a flower, and is cut down, 
He fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not.” 


-< Wry pueia Mad 
‘a ee 
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The book of Job, viewed as a drama, contains, it is true, but 
little action ;—quite as much, however, as the Prometheus Vinc- 
tus of Auschylus, during the whole episode of which the suf- 
ferer remains bound and motionless, while the visits of the 
Oceanides, Oceanus, Io and Mercury, form the only vicissitudes 
of the piece, the whole dialogue of which consists of their res- 
pective consolations or reproaches with the replies of Prome- 
theus. In fact, several of the best Greek tragedies contain but 
a single incident—and the art and power of those great masters 
is principally displayed in substituting the vicissitude and pro- 
gress of thought and passion for that of external incident. 

The three varieties of dramatic composition among the an- 
cient Greeks were tragedy, comedy, and satyrs. Of these the 
earliest was comedy, though brought to its perfection at a later 
period than tragedy. In describing its origin, we shall, at the 
same time, describe the common origin of | all the forms of the 
drama. The dramatic art “took its birth in the bosom of tu- 
multuous pleasures and the extravagancies of intoxication. In 
the festivals of Bacchus hymns were sung which were the off- 
spring of the true or feigned ecstasies of a poetical delirium. 
These hymns while they described the fabulous conquests of 
Bacchus, gradually became imitative—and, in the contests of 
the Pythian games, the players on the flute who entered into 
competition, were enjoined by an express law to represent suc- 
cessively the circumstances which preceded, accompanied and 
followed the victory of Apollo over Typhon.”* In this early 
stage of the art, Susarion, and shortly after, Thespis appeared ; 
the former enacting his rude and disconnected comedies on a 
kind of stage, the latter, making the first attempts at tragic rep- 
resentation on a cart— 


Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis. 


Such was the basis of the drama. Its first materials were the 
wild effusions of the intoxicated votaries of Bacchus ;—and as 
it took its rise in connection with the festivals of Bacchus, it re- 
tained this connection throughout the subsequent ages of Gre- 
cian history. In this rude state, it was tolerated only in the 
country ; being excluded from the city, alike by the taste and 
the laws ;—to the former of which its rustic coarseness was offen- 
sive, while by the latter, its unbounded license was condemned 
as injurious to ) the public morals. 


° Barthelemy. 
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After a long infancy, this species of the drama presented it- 
self in a new and highly improved form in Sicily. Instead of a 
succession of scenes, without connection or tendency, the phi- 
losopher Epicharmus introduced an action, all the parts of which 
had a dependence on each other, and conducted his subject, 
without wandering from it, through a just extent, to a determi- 
nate end. Comedy was soon after introduced to the Athe- 
nians, and was received by that lively and ingenious, but licen- 
tious people, “ with the same transports which they would have 
testified at the news of a victory.” Though an exotic, its rapid 
development soon proved how congenial was the soil to which 
it had been transplanted, and that Attic genius and taste were 
alike requisite to execute and appreciate it in its highest per- 
fection. It soon became an object of attention and competi- 
tion to the poets of Athens, and some of them speedily attained 
a distinction in it which threw into the shade all previous at- 
tempts. Such were, among the more ancient, Magnes, Crati- 
nus, Crates, Pherecrates, Eupolis and Aristophanes ; all of 
whom flourished in the age of Pericles. 

But in its moral character and tendency, comedy never un- 
derwent any material improvement. Divested of its grossness, 
that it might adapt itself to the advanced and polished condition 
of Athenian society, it was rendered the more dangerous by 
this refinement. It soon became idolized by a population, 
equally distinguished by its vivacity and licentiousness ; and, 
attracting all classes to its representation, its corrupting influence 
was the more extensive and irresistible. ‘The comic writers of 
Athens were regarded by all wise and good men as the pests 
of society. ‘This remark, indeed, is not to be received without 
limitation. Sometimes, undoubtedly, the lash of satire was in- 
flicted on the vices and follies of the time ; on the insolent pride 
and vulgar ostentation of those who had suddenly risen to for- 
tune and power. In a community like that of Athens, where 
all things were under the immediate and unchecked control of 
the capricious multitude, whose favors were much oftener won 
by popular arts and concessions than by real merit, yet whose 
vivacity rendered them willing to bear the keenest rebuke, pro- 
vided it only excited their mirth while it exposed their follies, 
the political influence of comedy was doubtless wholesome and 
necessary. ‘The comedians attacked the powerful demagogues 
of their day with astonishing intrepidity, and their wit and ridi- 
cule were often irresistible, where wisdom and eloquence would 
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have reasoned and thundered in vain. Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of the knights, attacked and completely overthrew the 
mob-tyrant Cleon, while in the very height of his power. So 
universally dreaded was this man, that no actor could be in- 
duced to personate him, and no artist to model a mask after his 
likeness. Aristophanes, however, not to be discouraged, brought 
forward his piece and personated the formidable demagogue 
himself. ‘The same part in his comedy entitled, “the Peace,” 
happily exposes the absurd and self-destroying passion of his 
countrymen for war. Nor is it to be denied that the comic 
poets of Greece, in common with the most licentious writers in 
all ages, could appreciate and extol the charms of virtue as an 
abstract conception. We meet with detached passages, espe- 
cially, in the choral odes, of exquisite beauty, the moral effect 
of which is purely good. But occasional effusions of this sort 
will neither counteract nor atone for the influence of a work, 
the general character and tendency of which is licentious. And 
that such was the case with the comic drama of Athens is 
equally evident from the testimony of contemporaneous writers 
and from the comedies themselves which have descended to 
our times. ‘To judge from some of the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes (the only originals we possess,) or from the Eunuchus 
of Terence or the Asinasia of Plautus, (both translated from 
Greek poets, the first, from Menander, the second, from Demo- 
philus,) we can form but one opinion of the auditory which 
could be pleased with such disgusting indecencies, or of the poet 
who could pander to an appetite so abominable. ‘‘ Paucas re- 
periunt poetae comoedias, ubi boni meliores fiant,” ‘“ Poets 
have composed few comedies by which good men are made 
better.” Such is the concession of one who had before him 
the whole range of ancient comedy, and was, therefore, incom- 
parably better fitted to judge of its moral spirit than we can 
possibly be, and who was, himself, in fact, one of its greatest 
masters. ‘The same poet, while he invites the audience to ap- 
plaud the chastity of his comedy of ‘the Captives” and its 
freedom from all indecent allusions, holds it up as an ennegtan 
to the general immorality of comedy.* 


Profecto expediet, fabulae huic operam dare ; 
Non eres facta est, neque item ut ceterae ; 





* See the Prologue and Catena to the Captives of Plautus. 
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Neque spurcidici insunt versus innurmerabiles ; 
Hic neque perjurus leno est, nec meretrix mala ; 


‘Spectatores, ad pudicos mores facta haec fabula est. 


“Te will be 
To your advantage to attend this play ; 
For ’tis not in the common style, nor yet, 
Like other plays; here are no ribald lines, 
Unfit to be remembered ; here you’ll find 
No infamous abandoned courtezan. 


“Ono. This play is founded on chaste manner, 
Few of that sort of plays our poets find.”—T'hornton. 


The fragments which we possess of ancient comedy convince 
us that the concession of Plautus is equally candid and true. 
“If we peruse these pieces, we shall be convinced that the 
sole object of their authors was to please the multitude ; and 
that, to obtain this end, they considered all means as indifferent ; 
and employed, by turns, parody, allegory and satire, abounding 
in images and language the most gross and obscene.” They 
were, also, a kind of legalized slanderers ;—or rather, slander- 
ers beyond the reach and power of the law, being protected by 
the enthusiastic attachment of the lower classes in “ that fierce 
democracy.”’ ‘The shafts of their ridicule were as often levelled 
“at errors as at vices,’ and the most illustrious reputations 
were not unfrequently made their peace-offerings to the malig- 
nity of the multitude. Thus it happened that Socrates, whose 
pure and benevolent life could have excited, even in a bad 
mind, no other evil passion than that of envy, was held up to 
ridicule in “ the Clouds” of Aristophanes ; and Euripides, was, 
through his whole life, and even after his death, an object of 
persecution to the same poet. 

The laws, and the most intelligent and virtuous citizens stren- 
uously opposed these disorders, but in vain. Successive de- 
crees were passed for the regulation of comedy ; one forbidding 
personalities ; another, interference in public affairs; a third, 
entirely prohibiting the acting of comedy. But these laws were 
soon either repealed or disregarded, as all laws must be which 
are not sustained by public opinion. ‘Though the chorus and 
the mask were laid aside from the alarm and dissatisfaction of 
the wealthier citizens, who refused to contribute the means of 
these decorations, and thus, a temporary check was given to 
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the abuses of the stage; yet comedy went on in its downward 
course, till in common with all] the other arts, it shared the ruin 
which it had accelerated. 

The historic classification of comedy is into the old, the mid- 
dle and the new comedy ; the period of the old extending 
from the first invention of the art to 386 B. C.; that of the 
middle to the age of Alexander ; all that follows belongs to the 
era of the new comedy, which terminated with Posidippus, in 
the year 289 before the christian era. 

Of the innumerable works produced by all the writers who 
figured during the three periods of comedy, and many of whom 
multiplied their productions with that marvellous fertility which 
was peculiar to the Greek genius, time has spared, in their ori- 
ginal form, only eleven comedies of Aristophanes. Exuberance 
of wit and humor and comic vigor in all its manifestations, as 
well as profound knowledge of the heart and of the world, have 
never been denied to this poet. His comedies also, discover 
a masterly acquaintance with the constitution of his country, 
and their representation exerted a powerful influence (as we 
have seen above) on the political events of his time. The 
Athenians, on one occasion, voted him an olive crown for the 
service he had done his country by rectifying abuses in its gov- 
ernment. The force and boldness of his satire are highly com- 
mended by Horace and Persius, who make it the excuse of their 
own freedom and severity in remarking on the vices of their 
age. The grace and sprightliness of his language rendered him 
a great favorite with Chrysostom. His wit, however, appears 
to have been under no kind of restraint, either from respect for 
virtue, dignity of station, or religious reverence. The philoso- 
phers, the magistrates, the tragedians were all doomed, alter- 
nately, to feel the lash of his powerful satire. Admired passa- 
ges in the serious poets are presented in his pieces in the most 
ludicrous parodies. The histories and oracles of the gods, and 
the gods themselves, are treated with the same freedom. His 
gross indecency often surpasses even the license of ancient com- 
edy, and the persevering malignity with which he persecuted 
individuals whom all accounts represent as worthy and virtuous 
men, throws a dark shade over his character as a man, ana his 
many and brilliant excellencies as a poet. 

Menander was the most distinguished name of the new com- 
edy. Plutarch, who drew an elaborate parallel between him 
and Aristophanes, considers him even superior to the prince of 
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the old comedy. Of his many comedies, four only are pre- 
served in the elegant “ refashionments” of Terence. ‘Two of 
the comedies of Terence are translations of Apollodorus. Some 
of those of Plautus are from the originals of Diphilus, Philemon, 
Demophilus, and probably of Epicharmus. 

The Satyrs were a species of drama between comedy and 
tragedy. ‘They took their name from a chorus of satyrs, head- 
ed by Silenus, whose antic dances and gestures formed a promi- 
nent part of the representation. Their materials were mytho- 
logical and therefore belonged to tragedy. ‘Their end was comic. 
Their aim was to excite laughter by the juxtaposition of the 
solemn and the ludicrous, a contrast which is well known to 
produce this effect in the highest degree. ‘ ‘The satyric drama 
was distinguished from tragedy by the kind of personages which 
it admitted—by the catastrophe which was never calamitous, 
and by the strokes of pleasantry, bon-mots, and buffooneries 
which constituted its principal merit. It differed from comedy 
by the nature of the subject, by the air of dignity which reign- 
ed in some of the scenes, and the attention with which it avoid- 
ed all personalities. It was distinct from both the tragic and 
comic drainas by certain rhythmi which were peculiar to it, by 
the simplicity of its fable, and by the limits prescribed to the 
duration of the action.”” For it was required to be brief as well 
as of a varied character, being designed merely for the purpose 
of entertainment and relaxation, after the more serious and ab- 
sorbing interest of tragedy. Satyrs appear to have been first 
written by Pratinas ; who unable to compete with A’schylus in 
tragedy, struck out a new path for himself in the invention of 
these grotesque and amusing parodies, which at once became so 
popular that it was usual thereafter, to add a satyric drama to 
each tragic trilogy.* A®schylus, Sophocles and Euripides were 
all distinguished composers of satyrs. The Cyclop of Euripi- 
des is the only extant specimen of this kind of composition. 

The early history of tragedy, (the noblest and most perfect 
form of the drama, and doubtless, one of the most magnificent 
productions of the mind,) was, in all important particulars, the 
same with that of comedy. Like comedy, it had its origin in 
the songs and revels of the festivals of Bacchus. These were 
scenes of rustic festivity and unbounded license. The sponta- 


* This term was applied to the series of three tragedies which, in 
the early period of the drama, were brought forward at each repre- 
sentation. 
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neous effusions which they prompted (probably not unlike those 
of the improvisatori of Italy,) were gradually fashioned into the 
Dithyramb and Phallic chorus. ‘These were aided by music, 
the dance and gesture. They were, at first, narrative—but, by 
an easy gradation, became imitative of the actions of those 
whose history they commemorated. Imitation, once introduced, 
speedily wrought important changes. ‘To vary the perpetual 
recurrence of odes and recitativos, Thespis (in the sixty-first 
Olympiad, B. C. 535,) introduced an actor and occasional de- 
clamation between the odes. ‘This was the basis and these the 
materials of tragedy. ‘They were, toa certain extent, combined 
by Phrynichus, the successor and disciple of Thespis. But he 
who first wrought the erratic and incoherent Dithyrambic and 
Phallic odes into the regular chorus, and amplified the meagre 
scenes of Thespis into the complete and majestic drama was 
#schylus. Aristotle affirms that he was the first who brought 
actors into the scene. He, at least, first made the dialogue the 
principal part, and is therefore, by nearly universal consent, 
styled, the father of tragedy. His works are marked by the 
simplicity and fire which characterize the productions of primi- 
tive, unconfined and inventive genius. His great and daring 
mind delighted to expatiate on the confines of human existence 
—among the vast and shadowy forms of fable. His favorite 
dramatis personae are demi-gods and heroes—his favorite themes 
the gigantic prowess and terrific conflicts of ‘Titans. In strength, 
sublimity and energy, he stands unsurpassed, perhaps une- 
qualled. Along with these excellencies, he exhibits the usually 
concomitant faults of occasional extravagance and even bombast, 
and, “in the arrangement of his pieces, there remains much of 
ancient simplicity ‘and somewhat even of uncouth rudeness. 
Yet, in the estimation of the right-minded and judicious, he 
ranked supreme in tragedy. Even the majestic dignity of 
Sophocles,” and, we might add, the impassioned energy of Eu- 
ripides “ bow, at once, before the gigantic powers of Aeschylus.” 
The next in time, and according tothe unanimous opinion of the 
ancients, the next in merit, was Sophocles. This truly great poet, 
seems in a good degree, to have blended the excellencies and 
avoided the defects of his precursor and follower—combining 
much of the sublimity and intensity of AUschylus with the moral 
elevation and purity of Euripides. Without descending from the 
dignity of A’schylus, he imparted a more human interest to the 
mythi which formed the common subjects of their tragedies. 
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His vivid apprehensions of moral goodness, did not, however, 
preserve him from irregularities in his early life, though they 
led him to lament these irregularities in his latter years, since 
Plato represents him as exclaiming, “1 thank old age for de- 
livering me from the tyranny of my appetites.” His charac- 
teristics are thus exhibited by a recent anonymous English 
critic: “ His language, though at times marked by harsh meta- 
phor and perplexed construction, is pure and majestic. His 
management of a subject is admirable. No one understood so 
well the artful envelopment of the incident, the secret excita- 
tion of the feelings, and the gradual heightening of the interest 
up to the final crisis, when the catastrophe bursts forth in all 
the force of overwhelming terror or compassion. Such was 
Sophocles ; the most perfect in dramatic arrangement, the most 
sustained in the even flow of dignified thought, word and tone, 
among the tragic triumvirate.” Mr. Schlegel has bestowed 
on him the highest, and, to a christian mind, the most attractive 
encomium: “ He is,” says he, “of all the Grecian poets, the 
one whose feelings have most in common with the spirit of our 
religion.” 

At the same era with Sophocles, though born about fourteen 
years later, appeared the third and last distinguished ornament 
of the tragic drama of Greece, Euripides. His parents, as well 
as those of Sophocles, bestowed on him a most complete and 
expensive education. He was the pupil of Anaxagoras in phi- 
losophy and of Socrates in morals—and has interwoven the sen- 
timents of both in his admirable productions. He is distinguished 
for his searching discrimination of the inward workings of thought 
and passion and his singularly vivid and kindling descriptions of 
them. His unrivalled pathos for which Aristotle entitles him 
toayexwrarog tay moentay, induced Quinctilian in ancient and 
Fenelon in modern times to recommend him especially to the 
study of lawyers, and why not for the same reason, to all en- 

ged in the cultivation of eloquence. He is remarkable for 
his fidelity to nature and human life. This was in fact one 
point of the ridicule of Aristophanes and was censured even by 
those critics who thought more of consistency with the rules of 
the drama than with the incidents of human life. He was thus 
characterized in contrast with his two compeers in tragedy : 
“‘ Eschylus described men greater than they can be, Sophocles 
as they ought to be, Euripides as they are.”” He was also re- 
markable for the acuteness and vivacity of his dialogue and in 
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fine, for nothing more than the elevated moral tone of his tra- 
gedies. ‘This he probably caught from the discourses and the 
society of Socrates, that name, which both in wisdom and good- 
ness, stands at the head of “all Greek, all Roman fame.” 
Socrates was not only his instructor but bis intimate friend, and 
never attended dramatic representation but when the tragedies 
of Euripides were exhibited. The intimacy and esteem of such 
a man outweighs in favor of his mind and heart all the jeers of 
contemporary comedians and the censures of mere critics. ‘To 
render the stage a school of virtue was the avowed purpose of 
this great poet, and the moral and philosophical reflections with 
which his compositions are replete caused him to be ranked 
among the sages of Greece, and procured him the merited title 
of the philosopher and moralist of the stage. In fact, his stu- 
dious and sometimes it must be owned, unseasonable introduc- 
tion of such sentiments was regarded by the ancients as one of 
the defects of his tragedies. But though this feature might 
render them less perfect as dramatic compositions, it certainly 
renders them more attractive to the moralist and the Christian ; 
to those who study the antique not principally to gratify their 
taste or improve their intellect, but to observe the developments 
of conscience, the revelations of the inward law—to learn, at 
once, the powers and the wants of heathenism. To such 
minds the works of Euripides will appear among the richest 
and most valuable remains of antiquity—and it is perhaps this 
very circumstance, which has attracted to him more of the at- 
tention and admiration of the moderns than to either of his 
great, perhaps greater competitors. We may add that his tra- 
gedies were a favorite study of Milton. 

Time has been as unsparing in the destruction of the tragic 
as of the comic remains of Greece. Of three alone of her 
many tragedians, have we any complete works remaining, and 
these bearing a small proportion to the great fertility of those 
authors. ‘They are,” says Mr. Schlegel, “ those which the 
Alexandrine critics included in their selection of authors, which 
was to serve for a basis to the study of the older Grecian litera- 
ture, not as though these were the only valuable ones, but be- 
cause in them the different styles of tragic art might be recog- 
nized.” We possess entire only seven tragedies of Aeschylus, 
seven of Sophocles, and nineteen of Euripides. Of these how- 
ever, many were considered by the ancients the best works of 
their respective authors. 
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Having thus given a brief outline of the history, we next 
turn our attention to the structure of the Greek drama. 

It was originally, as we have already mentioned, a string of 
unconnected choruses. Thespis introduced scenes and the de- 
clamation of an actor. A®schylus further developed and per- 
fected these scenes, and added a second actor. Sophocles in- 
troduced a third ; and thus, what was, at first, only an acces- 
sory, became the principal part, the body of the drama. Aris- 
totle, the great master of dramatic criticism, has given two 
divisions of the drama ;—the one, with reference to its quantity, 
the other, to its quality. ‘Those parts which are necessary to 
its completeness as to quantity are four—the prologue, the epis- 
ode, the exode and the chorus. The parode and stasimon are 
subdivisions of the chorus—the former being the first speech of 
the whole chorus, the latter, including all those choral odes that 
are without anapaests and trochees. ‘The commoi (or general 
lamentations of the chorus and actors together,) are found only 
in some tragedies. The prologue is all that part which precedes 
the first entrance of the chorus. (This term has therefore en- 
tirely changed its meaning, in its application to the Roman and 
modern drama.) ‘The episode all that which intervenes between 
the first and the last appearance of the chorus. ‘The exode that 
which has no choral ode after it. ‘The chorus consisted of the 
lyric interludes introduced between the scenes. 

The prologue was the exposition of the subject by one of the 
persons of the drama. Its business was to give the spectator 
so much information relative to the incidents of the piece as 
would enable him to follow the action with intelligence and in- 
terest. The episode was the entire development and progress 
of the plot. ‘The exode, its consummation and result. ‘The 
subject of the choral interludes was general reflections, philo- 
sophical and moral on the progress of the action—an expression 
of the hopes and fears awakened by the incidents—sometimes, 
lamentations on the calamities incident to humanity —sometimes, 
supplications to the Deity for assistance to the dramatic person- 
age whose cause the chorus espoused ; though, in fact, a spirit 
of disinterestedness and non-committal is, in general, one of its 
most striking characteristics. 

The chorus, in its wild, abrupt and impassioned character, 
and in the boundless variety of its metres, may be regarded as 
the relic and representative of the original dithyramb. Here, 
the sprightly and versatile genius of the Greeks delighted to 
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luxuriate through all the possible forms of verse—and the flexi- 
bility and “ many-sidedness ” of their language were peculiarly 
favorable to the propensity. In fact, all subsequent imitations 
of the chorus have been comparatively tame and exhibiting a 
remote and artificial connection with the action—until it has, at 
last, entirely disappeared from the drama. ‘This may, in part, 
have proceeded from the conviction that it impairs the proba- 
bility of the action and its close resemblance to actual life, but the 
true cause probably lies deeper. Genius loses its juvenile vigor 
and boldness with the progress of society. It no longer wheels 
the same bold and airy flights when its wing has been clipped 
by criticism. As the world grows older, fancy becomes tamed 
and depressed, in the same proportion as the judgment and the 
reasoning powers are invigorated and matured. To this cause 
we are inclined to ascribe. it, that the chorus has altogether van- 
ished from the modern drama, and that it has thus become re- 
duced to simple interlocution. 

Mr. Schlegel has philosophized on the intellectual character 
of the chorus in the following characteristic manner. ‘“ We 
must conceive it as the personification of the thought inspired by 
the represented action—as the embodiment into the action of 
the sympathy of the -~ considered as the spokesman of col- 
lective humanity. . The chorus is, in a word, the idealized 
spectator. It mitigates the impression of a deeply agitating or 
deeply touching representation, while it reverberates to the ac- 
tual spectator, a lyrical and musical expression of his own emo- 
tions, and bears him aloft into the region of contemplation.” 

Horace has given a less ambitious but more intelligible ac- 
count of the province of the chorus in the following lines: 


Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat; neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non proposito condueat et haereat apte. 
[lle bonis fuveatque et consilietur amicé, 

Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes; 
Ille dapes laudet mensae brevis, ille salubrem 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis ; 
Ille tegat commissa, Deosque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 


Those parts of tragedy which constitute its peculiar character 
or quality, are divided by Aristotle as follows—the fable (i.e. 
the action, the plot, the contexture of incidents) ; the manners, 
by which is meant the disposition of the speaker, his aversions 
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or propensities. ‘The sentiments comprehend all that is said— 
opinions, arguments, general reflections, etc. ‘The diction is 
the expression of these sentiments by words. ‘The music and 
decorations were the external accompaniments and embellish- 
ments of the exhibition. 

The representation of Greek tragedy was managed on a scale 
of the greatest magnificence. All the arts, which in the most 
flourishing period of the drama were in their highest perfection, 
combined to shed attraction and splendor over that which was, 
not only a favorite national amusement, but an affair of state 
and a solemnity of religion. ‘The government erected the the- 
atre, educated the chorusses, awarded the crown (by judges 
appointed for the purpose,) to the successful competitor, fur- 
nished the dresses and scenic embellishments, and, in short, de- 
frayed the whole expenses of the exhibition, the magnificence 
of which was far beyond any private resources.* The theatre 
at Athens was a noble structure of stone, erected in the age of 
ZEschylus, the previous edifice of wood having fallen beneath 
the weight of the crowds assembled at a representation. It 
contained seats for an audience of thirty thousand persons, range 
above range, and the whole was surmounted by a lofty portico, 
adorned with statues. Of its interior arrangements and decora- 
tions, our limits will not, of course, permit us to speak minutely. 
All the resources of art and wealth appear to have been lavish- 
ed to produce the usual theatrical illusions. The vast Sxnv7 
or stage, presented the appearance of a sea, a forest, a city or a 
desert, as the occasion required. As the intercourse between 
heaven and earth is very frequent in the mythological dramas 
of Greece, the stage-machinery comprehended a great number 
of aerial contrivances. There was the Oeodoyeiov, which pre- 
sented the deities in converse aloft, while the platform which 
supported them was surrounded and concealed by clouds,—the 
Mnyzavy, which, by means of a sort of crane, was employed sud- 
denly to dart out a god or hero before the spectators and as 
suddenly to withdraw him when his part was performed,—the 
Avigat, a set of ropes which enabled him to walk in the air, 
apparently unsupported,—the T¥gavos, which caught persons 
from the stage and ae them aloft to the clouds,—the —— 

e Plutarch s states that the Athenians had sageniel more on the 
representation of their tragedies than on their foreign wars, either of 
defence or protection. 
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ov, a contrivance to imitate the rumbling of thunder,*—the Ke- 
eavvooxoneiov, whence artificial lightnings were darted along the 
scenic clouds. 

Everything in the actual presentation of the pieces was in a 
style of extravagance and exaggeration which must have ren- 
dered the most consummate art necessary to produce an illusion. 
It is evident, however, from the effect, that that illusion was 
perfect. It was, of course, aided by the very circumstance 
which rendered it necessary, the vast dimensions of the theatre, 
which removed a portion of the spectators to a distance of three 
hundred feet from the stage. The person of the actor was 
raised to heroic stature by the cothurnus, and amplified to heroic 
dimensions by the AoAnwya or stuffing, which enveloped his 
limbs. ‘The masks, which were an invariable appendage of the 
representation, were formed and painted with exquisite skill, 
and are said to have expressed, with astonishing accuracy, the 
peculiarities of age, sex and rank. ‘The voice of the actor was 
not only brought to the highest pitch of strength and clearness 
by perpetual exercise and a rigid diet, but was further aided by 
a mouth-piece inserted in the mask and by brazen vessels fitted 
in the intervals (or, as Vitruvius affirms,) under the seats of the 
theatre. ‘The chorus was sung, throughout, with instrumental 
accompaniment. ‘The scenes appear to have been partly sung 
and partly declaimed. ‘The singing was accompanied by the 
flute, the declamation by the lyre; this accompaniment was 
doubtless of a very simple character, designed, principally, to 
direct and sustain the voice of the actor. 

The histrionic profession was amply rewarded and held in 
high honor at Athens, and was not attended with degradation in 
any respect. On the contrary, distinguished actors were some- 
times sent as ambassadors to foreign states. The professional 
actors appear, however, to have been regarded as a licentious 
and dissipated class by the philosophers and moralists of the age. 

The moral tendency of the Greek drama opens to us a vast 
field of thought. ‘That its moral influence was extensive and 
powerful beyond that of any other mental production of the age, 
cannot be doubted, when we reflect that Athens, its favorite seat, 
was the intellectual centre of the world—that the festivals, at 
which dramatic pieces were presented, were attended by a con- 
course of foreigners of the highest rank and character, from all 


* This was effected by dropping stones from a great height into a 
vast brazen vessel, rolling them along plates of copper, etc. 
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the civilized nations—that the drama was often attended by an 
auditory of thirty thousand, and was impressed on this vast mass 
of mind by a representation of unparalleled vividness and mag- 
nificence. 

A single incident related by Plutarch may give us some idea 
of the extent to which the great dramatists of Greece were 
known and their influence felt, even during their own age. We 

uote his own words, which occur near the end of the life of 
Nicias, after his description of the disastrous defeat and capture 
of the Athenian army in Sicily : 

«« Some of the prisoners owed their preservation to Euripides. 
Of all the Grecians, his was the muse with whom the Sicilians 
were mostin love. From every stranger that landed in their island, 
they gleaned every small specimen or portion of his works and 
communicated it with pleasure toeach other. It is said that, on 
this occasion, a number of Athenians, upon their return home, 
went to Euripides, and thanked him in the most respectful man- 
ner for their obligations to his pen; some having been enfran- 
chised for teaching their masters what they remembered of his 
poems, and others having got refreshments when they were 
wandering about after the batile, for singing a few of his verses. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, since they tell us that when a 
ship from Caunus, which happened to be pursued by pirates, 
was going to take shelter in one of their ports, the Sicilians at 
first refused to admit ber; upon asking the crew whether they 
knew any verses of Euripides, and being answered in the aflir- 
mative, they received both them and their vessel.” 

Such was the power of a living Athenian dramatist over the 
rude mariners and common people of Sicily! Plutarch also re- 
Jates in his life of Lysander, that when that general with the 
confederate Greeks, had taken and was about to sack the city 
of Athens, a few verses of a chorus of Euripides, sung by a 
minstrel, so affected himself and his associates, that they deter- 
mined to spare it. Such facts as these suggest that we may 
easily underrate the influence of literary works before the dis- 
covery of the art of printing. Though they were not multi- 
plied by the prodigious fecundity of the press, they were dif- 
Sused by the living voice and preserved in the living memory, and 
their influence on this very account, was probably deeper and 
more pervading. 

Of the moral character and tendency of Greek comedy, 
enough was said in the course of our sketch of the history of 
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that branch of the drama. Our present remarks will there- 
fore have reference principally to tragedy. 

How evident, from the most superficial view, that its _— 
power was concentrated upon those already too active and i 
flammatory elements of our being—the passions ! Here, in Ase 
lies the secret of its tremendous aw, its invariable perver- 
sion. Good men have thought that the stage might be made 
a school of virtue ; though no one has gone so far as to assert 
that it is, or ever has been so. But we venture to assert, that 
from the very nature of the case, and for the above mentioned 
reason, the acted drama never can become so. Accompanied 
by those associations w hich have ever clustered around it, it gives 
adangerous preponderance to sense and passion ;—divest it of 
these, and you strip it of its attractions. ‘The mask, the dance, 
the song, farces, and pantomimes have formed the cortége of 
the tragic muse—and what was the end of all this apparatus 
of exciting decoration, but to dazzle the senses and inflame 
the passions ? 

If we examine all the tragedies which have been written 
from the age of /Eschylus to the present time, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that their object is not instruction, not reforma- 
tion, but effect. For this purpose, the subjects of ancient trage- 
dy were selected from those who had occupied an almost super- 
human elevation, whose downfall therefore, would afford the 
most terrible catastrophe. 
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So established was this principle that Aristotle Jays it down as 
an example, which has the force of a rule that “ the subjects of 
the best tragedies are confined to a few families,—to Alemaeon, 
Orestes, CEdipus, Meleager, Thyestes, Telepbus, and others 
of the like rank.” Jeremy Tay!or has somewhere in his moral 
works, assigned as the reason of this, that the ordinary lot of 
mortals was not liable to those terrible vicissitudes which are 
necessary to form the catastrophes of tragedy. It was some- 
times objected, even by ancient critics, that if tragedy would 
serve the purpose of instruction, its scenes must be laid, occa- 
sionally at least, in the ordinary walks of life, and must exhibit 
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the sufferings, duties and temptations, which are incident to the 
condition of the majority of mankind. But to this it was _re- 
plied that these were wanting in the interest and power, neces- 
sary to tragedy—that they did not appeal, with sufficient force, 
to those emotions of terror and pity, the excitation of which is 
its object. It is plain, therefore, that the aim of tragedy is to 
astonish, to agitate, not to instruct or reform the spectators. 

Another proof of this is drawn from the characters in which 
tragedy delights. It is not the firm, consistent, well balanced 
man of virtue; but those whose passions are stung to madness 
by suffering or remorse. It is the aspiring, baffled, tortured 
and crushed Prometheus,—the maniac Orestes,—the ferocious 
and vindictive Medea, burning with a demon’s passions and 
wielding a demon’s powers of mischief and revenge. 


Aiuvay, ev yuvaixa, tig Tuganrvidos 
Sxtding Exoveay ayouwtégay gvou. 


Let it not be supposed that we would measure all the pro- 
ductions of the human mind by the standard of their direct 
utility. That wondrous faculty which shedssuch a sunlike bright- 
ness and beauty over all the objects of intellection, making 
them not only visible but refulgent, and bathing them in hues 
_as fancied and beautiful as those of a summer’s evening—this 
wondrous faculty is the gift and inspiration of God, all whose 
creatures are good and all their spontaneous and unperverted 
developments lawful and beautiful. ‘The works of the Creator 
himself are characterized by splendor and vastness, no less than 
utility. But all this splendor and vastness have an ultimate 
relation to utility ; and to require as much of the inventions 
and works of the human mind is only to demand that its glori- 
ous endowments of intelligence and imagination be not given 
up to waste and prostitution. 

The actual moral influence of the ancient drama may, how- 
ever, be estimated with precision and certainty from the ac- 
counts we possess of its immediate effects on the population of 
Athens, where the art flourished in its highest perfection,—and 
from the statements and opinions of the wisest and best of the 
ancients themselves, on the subject. History has preserved 
both of these in a sufficient degree, to afford us ample satisfac- 
tion;—and both tend to confirm us in the belief that its influ- 
ence was, to the last degree, pernicious. We have seen that 
the theatre at Athens would contain thirty thousand spectators, 
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and was often attended by that number. The citizens, in the 
most flourishing period, did not exceed twenty-one or twenty- 
two thousand.* As every citizen of Athens was entitled by a 
law introduced by Pericles, to free admission to the theatre and 
to an obolus besides, for the purchase of refreshments, we may 
fairly infer that the whole body of citizens was included in the 
theatrical assemblies. While the exhibitions continued, they 
are said to have diffused a delirious excitement throughout the 
city. The inhabitants neglected all business, denied themselves 
sleep, and spent whole days at the theatre, without ever being 
satiated by the variety of exhibitions. There were many cir- 
cumstances, however, which tended to check the disorders aris- 
ing from these powerful excitements. The first and principal 
check was the unfrequency of dramatic exhibitions. ‘They 
were only permitted during the three annual festivals of Bac- 
chus. The principal dramatic contests were, in fact, confined 
to the greater Dionysia, the principal anniversary of Bacchus. 
They were, also, under the direct inspection and control of the 
government. ‘They formed, in fact, a part of the administra- 
tion of state. The government not only bore the entire ex- 
pense, as we have seen above, but, by officers appointed ex- 
pressly for the purpose, superintended every part of the prepa- 
ration and exhibition. Females were not permitted to appear 
on the stage ; they were, in all cases, personated by actors of 
the other sex. The whole number of actors in each tragedy 
was limited to three ; and the few who were professional actors 
were not looked upon as a degraded class ; they were admitted 
to the most honorable offices of the state. Nay, the great tra- 
gedians themselves, AXschylus, Sophocles and Euripides thought 
it no degradation to act a part in their own tragedies. 

Yet, with all these restrictions, the stage was from the ear- 
liest times, an object of alarm and disapprobation to good men. 
Solon earnestly opposed the innovations of Thespis, as tending 
not only to improve and elevate the drama, but to increase its 
fascinations. ‘If,’ said the sage, ‘‘we applaud falsehood in 
our public exhibitions, we shall soon find it in our contracts and 
agreements.”+ ‘The disapprobation of Socrates was expressed 


* These however bore a very small proportion to the entire popu- 
lation, including natives who were not citizens, foreigners, and above 
all slaves, who, through almost all Greece, bore an infinite dispropor- 
tion to the citizens, 


+ Plutarch’s Solon. 
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by absenting himself from the theatre, except when the moral 
dramas of his friend Euripides were represented.* We find 
that the same views of the stage were entertained by reflecting 
Romans. ‘Tacitus ascribes the virtue of the German women 
to the absence of theatrical excitements : Ergo, septa pudicitia 
agunt, nullis spectaculorum illecebris corruptae ;+ “They are 
characterized by inviolable chastity, being uncorrupted by the 
seductive influence of public spectacles.” Seneca is still more 
pointed and emphatic in his reprobation of these amusements : 
Nibil, vero, est tam damnosum bonis moribus, quam in ullo 
spectaculo desidere. ‘Tunc, enim, per voluptatem, facilius vitia 
surrepunt. Quid me existimas dicere? Avarior redeo, ambi- 
tiosior, luxuriosior ; ‘ Nothing is so pernicious to good morals 
as to be present at any of these spectacles. Vice easily finds 
its way into the heart, through the pleasurable emotions which 
they excite. From such scenes I depart more avaricious, more 
ambitious, more luxurious than before.”’} 

Were such the undisputed effects of theatrical exhibitions on 
the ancient Greeks, and such the sentiments with which they 
were regarded by the best and wisest who had an opportunity 
of observing their influence ? The lesson taught by this fact is 
a very distinct and impressive one ;—and it is the more so, 
when we reflect on the wide difference between the Greek the- 
atre and that of modern times. There, these entertainments 
were only permitted during a few days of the year; they were 
arranged and superintended by the magistrates ; the actors did 
not form a large and distinct and, we may add, degraded class ; 


* Plato quoted by Rousseau: Lettre 4 d’ Alembert sur son article 
Genéve. This treatise contains some admirable views on the subject 
of the theatre, and exposes with great eloquence, its pernicious influ- 
ence: “Des spectacles et des moeurs! Voila qui formeroit vraiment 
un spectacle a voir; d’autant plus, que ce seroit la premiére fois! etc. 


+ De Mor. Ger. c. 19. 


t Sen. Ep. 7.—To these testimonies may be added one from an 
enlightened and patriotic American citizen, one whose eloquent writ- 
ings, contributed not a little to the revolution which gave birth to our 
liberties: “ As a citizen and friend to the morals and happiness of so- 
ciety, I should strive bard against the admission and much more the 
establishment of a theatre in any state of which I was a member... . 
I am satisfied that the stage is the nursery of vice, and disseminates 
the seeds of it far and wide with an amazing and baneful success.”— 


Memoirs of Josiah Quincy, jun., Diary. 
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above all, females were, in no case, permitted to appear on the 
stage, and, at the representation of comedy, do not appear even 
to have been present at the theatre. Yet even when thus re- 
stricted and qualified, this amusement was condemned and 
avoided by good men. What are we, then, to think of its ten- 
dency in our own times, when these checks are removed,— 
when these compensating circumstances no longer exist,—when 
it is given up to the license of daily exhibition, dependent on 
popular patronage, and, of course, graduated to popular taste ? 
The result is, as might have been anticipated. ‘The stage has 
become, not only the school, but we might even say, the em- 
pire of vice. Vice presides over its decorations and animates 
too often its most admired performances ; and no man, who has 
a just value of moral purity, and a just fear of the power of 
temptation, will venture himself, (much less expose the tender 
and unguarded heart of youth,) in a region so thoroughly imbu- 
ed with all the influences most hostile to virtue. 

The merits of the drama, however, as a subject of solitary 
study, present quite a different question. And while we main- 
tain that scenic representation has, in all ages, been an engine 
of moral evil, and will never be otherwise, we yet feel that 
there is no hazard, but on the contrary, great advantage from 
directing the attention of youth to the study of the ancient dra- 
ma. Each branch is attended with its peculiar advantages. 

Ancient comedy is a picture of ancient life ;—the only pic- 
ture, of its kind, which we now possess. History presents only 
an outline of its form ;—epic and lyric poetry a selection of its 
more beautiful and commanding features. But comedy presents 
it as it lived and moved. After the lapse of ages and of centu- 
ries, it stands an imperishable transcript of the intrigues, the 
passions, the follies, and, in some instances, of the purer and 
nobler qualities of those who have long since vanished from the 
earth. It is, therefore, nearly the only means we now possess 
of attaining a minute and familiar knowledge of the domestic 
and social habits of the ancients. And those who love to study 
human nature in all attitudes and under all circumstances will 
not be disposed to undervalue this quality. In fact, it must be 
impossible to appreciate or even understand the works of the 
ancients, much less to form a just estimate of their moral con- 
dition, without this kind of knowledge. 

As a means of attaining a thorough mastery of ancient lan- 
guages, the study of comedy will be found no less important. 
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The genius of every language is to be sought in its colloquial 
idioms. Without a familiarity with these, its graver and more 
elaborate authors can never be read with facility and pleasure. 
The colloquial idioms of a dead language are principally pre- 
served in its comedy. For this plain reason, no course of clas- 
sic instruction can be considered as complete which does not 
include portions, at least, of the comic writers. We hazard lit- 
tle in affirming that no student ever found himself at home either 
in Latin or Greek, without an acquaintance with them. 

This study has also, all the sanction which can be derived 
from the authority of the highest names in classic learning and 
education. Melancthon exacted from the instructors of youth 
“a conscientious diligence”* in the exposition of certain char- 
acters of Terence. Luther did not disapprove even the exhibi- 
tion of the comedies of Terence in schools, (though we confess 
ourselves far from prepared to go the same Jength,) and thought 
that many benefits might be derived from the study of comedy.t 
Jerome was in the habit of finding relief and exhilaration from 
severer studies and exercises in the comedies of Plautus,t and 
Chrysostom is said to have kept under his pillow a copy of Aris- 
tophanes. 

We would riot, however, place ancient comedy, either Greek 
or Latin, in the hands of youth without first rigidly subjecting it 
to the process of selection and expurgation. We know of only 
a single comedy in which even the latter would be unnecessary, 
—the Captives of Plautus. 

Tragedy may be read with still less danger and _ still higher 
and more important advantages. The old tragedy of Greece is 
a lofty and stately thing. It is the vehicle of their early history, 
their philosophy$ and morality,—it is the development of their 
intellectual, and to a certain extent, of their social and domestic 
system. ‘The tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
though written by pagans, and, of course, containing much that 
is defective and erroneous, yet have by no means, in themselves 


* Superstitiosam diligentiatn. 
+ Memoires de Luther par Michelet, B. [V. ch. 4. 


t Post noctium crebras vigilias, post lacrymas, Plautus sumebatur 
in manus. 
§ “Aristotle has followed in philosophy, the threads of thought 


spun from the heads of the tragic poets.”"—Brumoy, Theatre des 
Grecs, Int. 
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considered, an immoral tendency. ‘Their authors were en- 
lightened, philanthropic and public-spirited men, far above the 
vile ambition of corrupting the morals of their countrymen. 
The moral sentiments, the views of a retributive providence, 
which they have wrought into their dramas, are often surpris- 
ingly high and pure, and betoken an early period, before the 
minds of men were so extensively pervaded by the multiplying 
errors and deepening darkness of paganism.* It was not in 
themselves that these works were considered dangerous by the 
ancient moralists.¢ It was when acted, when surrounded by 
the fascinations and excitements of scenic exhibition. The 
same moralists have made ample use of these works in the phi- 
losophy of the human mind. And the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles has repeatedly pointed his own moral reflections by apt 
quotations from the dramatists of Greece. In connection ‘with 
an instance of this kind, Calvin thus observes: ‘“‘ We learn from 
hence that they are superstitious who are scrupulous of obtain- 
ing knowledge from profane authors. For since all truth is 
from God, if anything has been well and forcibly expressed, 
even by bad men, it ought not to be rejected, because it origi- 
nally proceeded from God. And since all things are his, why 
is it not right to apply to his glory, whatever, from any source, 
is capable of such an application ?” 

But it is not enough to say that this study is not unfavorable to 
morality—it may and ought to be made subservient to it ;—and 
it cannot fail to be thus subservient, if these works are exam- 
ined in connection with such inquiries as these :—‘‘ What evi- 
dence do I here discern of moral perceptions—of distinctions of 
right and wrong ?—What traces of that law which is written on 
the human heart ?—What coincidences, either of truth or morali- 
ty, with the inspired volume ?—What intimations of a belief in 
the immortality of the soul ?—What views of retributions, pre- 
sent or future?” Studied on such principles as these, the an- 
cient drama will be found invested with a high moral interest 
and richly fraught with moral instruction and impression. 

to all, then, who wish to become Greek scholars, —who 








e Antiquitas—quae, quo propius aberat ab ortu et divina progenie, 
hoc melius ea fortasse, quae erant vera, cernebat.—Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
I. 12, 


+ The laws of Athens provided that the: tragedies of A&schylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides should be read in public every year.— Greek 
Theatre, p. 108. Cambridge, 1830. 
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wish to imbue their minds with the spirit of the antique, and to 
penetrate the intellectual and moral system of that extraordinary 
people, the ancient Greeks ; we would say,—study profoundly 
the noble remains of their great tragedians ;—but do it in the 
spirit of an enlightened and firm eclecticism, knowing how to 
“ refuse the evil and to choose the good.”’ And, into what de- 
partment of literature, ancient or modern, can we safely venture 
without the exercise of this discrimination ? 


ARTICLE XI. 


Tue PressytTerian Controversy :—Irs Occasions anp 
Present Stare.* 


By Erastus C. Benedict, Counsellor at Law, New- York. 


Tue controversy in the Presbyterian church, in the United 
States, is one of the most remarkable series of events which the 
history of religion in our times will present. Its effect upon 


that church, aside from its general disorganizing and schismatic 


* [As the readers of the Repository are of different denominations, 
and, to some extent perhaps, of different views in regard to the sub- 
ject of this Article, it has occurred to us that some may regret to see 
it introduced upon our pages. But the principles involved in the 
controversy now pending in the Presbyterian church are too impor- 
tant, and its consequences are already too widely and painfully felt, 
in their bearings upon other denominations and upon the great reli- 
gious enterprises of the day, to be regarded with indifference by any. 
Nor can it be desirable to confine the history of a controversy, so 
widely extended, to publications which circulate only among the 
parties primarily interested in its results. In its probable and perma- 
nent effects upon the cause of religious liberty and of christian be- 
nevolence in our country, generally, it is a topic of universal interest. 
To meet the expressed wishes of many, therefore, we have thought 
it proper to solicit the present Article from an able writer, whose op- 
portunities of a thorough acquaintance with the subject, as well as 
his freedom from any personal interest in the results of the contro- 
versy, are such as to inspire confidence in the fairness and candor of 
his views. The Article presents a compendious and consecutive his- 
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tendency, is to be deeply deplored by its friends. Its mem- 
bers, in some instances, are looking to other communions as a 
refuge from that injustice, which they attribute to the operation 
of the Presbyterian system, but which in truth could not exist, 
except in the widest departure from the plain principles of that 
system, and in open violations of the constitution of that church, 
as organized in this country. Independency and Congregation- 
alism are beginning to be regarded by some, as promising, at 
least for a time, in their feebler power to oppress, that security 
which the more cautiously devised and stronger built safeguards 
of the Presbyterian system have failed to afford. ‘Thus a con- 
troversy, professedly kept up to save Presbyterianism from the 
inroads of Congregationalism, has probably done more to bring 
the former into disrepute and to extend the latter, within the 
usual bounds of the Presbyterian church, than all the arguments 
of all the writers on the subject could ever have done, if the 
judicatories of the church had been true to the principles of 
their American constitution. ‘The controversy has apparently 
passed its crisis and, although many readers are but too pain- 
fully familiar with its details, still it cannot be amiss to devote a 
few pages to a sketch of both the ostensible and the concealed 
causes of the difficulty, the strange history of their action, and 
the present position of the parties. In thus taking a view, 
however brief, of the whole subject, it will be necessary to go 
back to the first organization of the church in this country, and 
glance at its elementary principles, at the hazard of being trite 
and uninteresting. ‘The necessity will be a sufficient apology. 
As in polities, so in ecclesiastical matters, our character was 
forming from the time of the first settlements. All along, 





tory of the controversy, which, as to facts and their relations, may be 
relied on, and will be of permanent value to such as may wish to 
trace to their consequences the principles which have been urged on 
either side. It is, at the same time, an able defence of the constitu- 
tional principles and privileges of the Presbyterian church, as they 
are understood by the writer, and by those, generally, who have op- 
posed the late divisive acts of a party claiming to be the General As- 
sembly of that church. However much, therefore, some may dissent 
from these principles, we trust that all will regard it, in spirit, and in 
general interest and importance, as altogether worthy of the space 
which it here occupies, in a work whose pages are pledged to be 
open, on all suitable occasions, “ to the free discussion of questions of 
morals ;” it being understood that these discussions shall be conducted 
with courtesy and candor.—Ep.} 
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through one hundred and fifty years, the seeds were sown, 
which shot up into strength and beauty sixty years ago, when 
was. adopted the now obvious principle of universal toleration 
—equal rights and equal protection to all,—which laid the 
foundation of a system of institutions, unlike anything which 
had before existed. The great experiment, then entered upon, 
of separating entirely the church from the state, and, with a no- 
ble confidence, trusting religion to those proper supports which 
her Almighty Protector will never fail to provide, has well jus- 
tified the prophetic hopes of the men of those days. 

To the prevalence of popular and republican systems of 
church government is to be attributed much of the success of 
that experiment, in the church and in the state. ‘The Congre- 
gational and the Presbyterian forms had included, from the be- 
ginning, almost all the sects that existed in this country, and 
they have always been the fast friends and steady supporters of 
religious and civil liberty. Indeed the principles of liberty and 
equality are the very principles of these organizations. Both 
are alike opposed to the despotism of popery and the aristocracy 
of prelacy. It was this, their republican nature, that led king 
James to say that “a Scottish presbytery as well agrees with 
monarchy as God and the devil ;’’* and that, in the freest 
monarchy the world has ever seen, condemns them to a sickly 
and constrained existence. Congregationalism is, in its nature, 
democratic, trying, judging, governing, by actual assemblies of 
the people. In the modified form, however, in which it is 
generally administered in this country, it acknowledges the right 
of appeal to counsels mutually chosen, and, in some cases, 
ex-parte-counsels are allowed. Presbyterianism is a republican 
system, a representative government, relying upon the wisdom 
and goodness of men chosen by the people for judges and coun- 
cillors, and, by its carefully provided checks, and its liberal right 
of appeals, acknowledges, while it guards against, the passions, 
the prejudices—the imperfections—of the best men. These 
two systems of government, alike purely ecclesiastical and not 
sacerdotal, and alike founded upon the principle of perfect 
equality of right in the members of the church, were widely in 


* “The lords and the rest stood amazed at his majesty’s wise dis- 
course ; archbishop Whitgift said, undoubtedly his majesty spake by 
the special assistance of God’s spirit. Dr. Bancroft, bishop of Lon- 
don, upon his knee, protested his heart melted with joy.”—Barlow. 
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operation in this country. The Congregationalists of various 
sects occupied almost the whole of New England, and were 
sparsely scattered through the other States, at the time of the 
revolution. The Presbyterians—English, Scotch, French, 
Swiss, Dutch and German, abounded more in the Southern and 
Middle States. ‘The Presbyterian church proper consisted of 
four hundred and nineteen churches, scattered through the land. 
It is worthy of remark that so little did the difference between 
the Presbyterian and Congregational forms show itself, and so 
free was the fellowship between the two sects, that, in common 
parlance, both were called Presbyterians, and they are still 
called so to a great extent. 

From the peace to 1789 the universal mind, in this country, 
was busy with modelling and organizing our various govern- 
ments, to adapt them to the new state of things, and it was to 
be expected that the same spirit would reach the churches. 
Accordingly the government of the Presbyterian church was 
reconstructed, and a system of polity adopted better fitted to the 
change in the institutions of the country. In 1784—5 the sub- 
ject was agitated. In 1786, the jarger presbyteries were divi- 
ded, and in 1788 the only synod was divided into four. 

In that age of written constitutions—the practical application 
of the idea of a social compact—that church first digested, ar- 
ranged and codified the rights of its people, the principles of its 
government, and the forms of its ministrations. Its constitution 
was formed with a solemnity, and clothed with an authority, 
superior to the fluctuating changes of opinion, giving to all, in 
an acceptable form, the creative patent of “ the powers that be.” 
It may be observed, that in a new country, of mixed popula- 
tion, without precedents, —looking to no common source of opin- 
ion, a written constitution would present advantages not attaina- 
ble in any other mode. And it is not the least striking evidence 
of the wisdom of those days, that there was not adopted any old 
system of government on any known form of social compact, 
in church or state. A mixed population might be strongly 
united in favor of a new system of their own making, while any 
old one would not fail to arouse old prejudices and kindle anew 
heart-burnings and strifes. Therefore, as in the state, they ex- 
amined all forms of free government and compiled a system all 
their own; so in the Presbyterian church, they examined all 
protestant forms of polity, and compiled a system, presbyterian 
in its principles, but unlike the constitution of any other church. 
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It bore the striking family likeness, so obvious in all the Amer- 
ican constitutions, in their leading features, while, in detail, no 
two can be said to bealike. It was but an individual of another 
variety having the same general characteristics. It could not 
be otherwise, for, like them, it was the work of the chosen rep- 
resentatives of men whose hearts had never fainted, and whose 
hands had never been weary, in the discouragements and toils 
of the struggle for independence. 

Thus a wisely constituted system of church polity should al- 
ways partake of the general nature and form of the political 
institutions under which it is to operate, especially in popular 
governments, lest one of antagonizing principles, in times of 
exaltation, should triumph over the other. “ Thus it was, that, 
under the eye, and with the approbation or permission of the 
apostles, different modes of church government prevailed in dif- 
ferent countries. The ecclesiastical constitution which might 
well accord with the national sentiments and civil usages of the 
Christians of Syria or Persia, or the provinces of Hellenic Asia, 
might be altogether repugnant to the feelings of the churches of 
Greece proper, of Italy, Gaul, or northern Africa. That sort 
of superstitious, servile and despotic inflexibility, which is char- 
acteristic of the arrogant churchman of later ages, assuredly was 
not the temper of the first promulgators of the gospel. St. 
Paul, especially, had learned that high wisdom which is at once 
immovable in principle and compliant in circumstantials. He 
carried about no iron model of ecclesiastical government, from 
country to country.”* “ The liquid and convertible terms” in 
which the polity of the first churches is dimly and uncertainly 
shadowed forth in the New Testament, not by inculcation but 
by diversified example, only authorizes the belief that, by the 
agency of bishops, elders, and deacons, the churches are to be 
taught and governed by that system of combinations and rules 
which is best fitted to existing circumstances ;—bishops, ordain- 
ed by the laying on of the hands of the presbyters, equal in 
power and rights, administering the sacraments and instructing 
the people, in a particular church ;—elders, chosen by the peo- 
ple, the equal coadjutors of the bishops in government and dis- 
cipline ;—deacons, chosen by the people, to receive and distri- 
bute the alms and take care of the poor of a particular church. 
These are regarded by Presbyterians, as the scriptural elements 
of ecclesiastical organization, and their combination into various- 
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* Spiritual Despotism. 
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ly constituted judicial and supervisory bodies with prescribed 
rights and duties, in the constitution of the presbyterian church, 
deserves a moment’s attention in connection with this subject. 

The bishop and elders of a particular church, chosen by that 
church, constitute the first judicatory, called the church session, 
which is clothed with the right of admitting new members and 
is charged with the duty of maintaining the spiritual govern- 
ment of that particular church, subject to an appeal to the pres- 
bytery. 

The Presbytery is a judicatory formed of all the bishops, and 
one elder from each church, (chosen by the session,) in a dis- 
trict embracing several churches. ‘This judicatory has the ori- 
ginal jurisdiction of licensing, ordaining and judging ministers, 
and of receiving new churches, and is charged with the duty of 
visiting the churches, deciding appeals from the sessions and 
reviewing theic proceedings, subject, however, to appeals to the 
synod. All proceedings effecting the rights or standing of 
church members must originate in the session, and those affect- 
ing clergymen must originate in the presbytery. 

The Synod is the next superior judicatory and consists of all 
the bishops, and an elder from each church, in a district embrac- 
ing at least three presbyteries. It is charged with the duty of 
erecting, uniting and dividing presbyteries, and of reviewing 
their decisions and proceedings, subject to an appeal to the 
General Assembly, which is the ultimate judicatory of the 
church. It is made up of bishops and elders in equal numbers, 
delegated by the presbyteries in their corporate capacity. To 
this body belongs the power of erecting synods, reviewing their 
decisions and proceedings, deciding controversies of doctrine 
and discipline, and of reproving, warning and bearing testimony 
against error in doctrine or immorality in practice, in any church, 
presbytery or synod. No one can read the constitution with- 
out seeing that its framers were well aware of the truth—so firm- 
ly settled by the history of the past—that the tendency of power, 
in church as well as in state, is to abuse. “It grows by what 
it feeds on,” and nothing can secure right and justice but estab- 
lished, known and wise rules of proceeding and the right of 
appeal. ‘Thus the principles of discipline and the rules of pro- 
ceeding, devised with singular wisdom, are carefully incorpora- 
ted into the constitution, protecting the accused against the 
spirit of party, the blindness of prejudice and the madness of 
fanaticism. He is first to be heard before his neighbors, if a 
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layman, in his own church session ; if a clergyman, in his own 
presbytery. ‘Thence, by appeal, the matter may be carried to 
the presbytery, the synod, and the General Assembly, bodies 
increasing in numbers, and more and more remote from the pre- 
judices of the controversy, till it reaches a tribunal selected from 
all parts of the country, bringing to its decision the freedom and 
impartiality of strangers. 

This system, as will readily be seen, is admirably adapted to 
extension over a large territory, without losing its unity and 
connection. In this it differs widely from pure Congregation- 
alisis, which spends its force in a single congregation no larger 
than can meet in one place and transact business. This defi- 
ciency, however, has been in a measure supplied in the Con- 
gregational systems of New England, which approach, more or 
less, in different States, to the Presbyterian form. Especially 
in the State of Connecticut has the connection and subordination 
of ecclesiastical representative assemblies given to the Congre- 
gational church a form resembling that of the Presbyterian 
church. The first settlers of New England—the pilgrims—in 
some prominent points of their church organizations, were Pres- 
byterians. It is not worth while here to inquire how so many 
of their descendants have come to adopt a more Congregational 
form. It seems, however, that their organization, in the several 
States, into conferences, conventions, consociations, etc. formed 
of clerical and lay delegates, may well be considered as evidence 
of a fondness for a representative system, capable of extension, 
and may, in part account for the readiness with which they and 
the Presbyterians have always united with each other. The 
Presbyterian constitution adopted in 1788, abounds in the great 
principles of freedom of opinion and of conscience, of republi- 
can simplicity, of order, and of democratic equality of rights and 
of powers, and the cognate principles of toleration and liberal 
charity. ‘These, too, were the cherished principles of the New 
England Congregationalists. This liberal spirit of the two sects 
enabled the Independents and Congregationalists, in Presbyte- 
rian regions, to come under that constitution, and the Presbyte- 
rian church was rapidly extended. ‘The General Assembly did 
not fail to act on the liberal principles it had adopted, and, un- 
der the constitutional “ power to correspond with foreign 
churches,” joined hands of brotherhood, frorn time to time, with 
the other organized sects, by an interchange of delegates, on 
plans of union. In 1792, with the General Association of Con- 
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necticut ; in 1798, with the Reformed Dutch and Associate Re- 
formed churches; in 1801 with the General Association of 
Connecticut, for the new settlements ; in 1802, with the North- 
ern Associated Presbytery ; in 1803, with the Convention of 
Vermont; in 1808, with the Middle Association ; in 1810, 
with the Association of New Hampshire ; in 1811, with the 
Association of Massachusetts ; in 1819, another was proposed 
with the Associate Reformed church, which like the first, was 
not accepted by them, and in 1821 and 1822, the union with 
that sect was made complete, by the General Assembly, receiv- 
ing the whole sect into the bosom of the Presbyterian church, 
and all the members of its General Synod, then in session, into 
full membership of the then sitting General Assembly. By 
these various plans of union the delegates were allowed to act 
and vote as members of the Assembly ; and they were adopted 
by the respective assemblies, in most if not all of the cases, with 
entire unanimity ; and, having been, most of them, the work of 
two, and some of three General Assemblies, they can be no 
less than the result of a characteristic liberal policy of the church. 

The “ Plan of Union for the new settlements,” formed in 
1801, has acquired an importance which entitles it to more 
notice. It has been used as a means of dividing the Presbyte- 
rian church. In 1801 the frontiers of our rapidly extending set- 
tlements, were found to embrace emigrants from Connecticut and 
other New England States, and from the Presbyterian portions of 
the country, pioneers in religion, as they were in civilization. The 
settlements were small and scattered, and received only the oc- 
casional ministrations of the gospel and its ordinances from the 
missionaries that a feeble charity sent to preach in the wilder- 
ness. ‘These missionaries were of the two sects. As the faith- 
ful were multiplied, it became desirable that pastors should be 
settled, that there might be, at least here and there, fixed lights 
for the guidance of the people. Neither sect, however, in most 
cases, could do anything alone. Their united strength could 
yield but a scanty support to one self-denying minister of re- 
ligion, and thus, if neither would yield the point of sectarian 
preference, the fires could not be kindled on their altars. ‘The 
subject was represented to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church and the General Association of Connecticut, then 
being on the most intimate terms of correspondence. ‘These 
two bodies, to remove the evil above referred to, and to facili- 
tate the spread of the gospel by promoting union and harmony, 
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adopted four joint recommendations, to the ministers, mission- 
aries and people of the new settlements. 

1. The promotion, by all proper means, of mutual forbear- 
ance and accommodation. 

2.—3. In case minister and people should be of different 
sects, the preserving, by each party, of its ecclesiastical connec- 
tion and form of government and discipline, and that difficulties 
between ministers and people should be arranged by a sort of 
arbitration or council, balf of each sect, unless they could agree 
to submit to the forms of the sect to which the minister be- 
longed. 

4. In case of a mixed settlement, they recommended that 
different views of church government should be no obstacle to 
their uniting in one church, and settling a pastor—administering 
the internal discipline by a standing committee of the commu- 
nicants, with a right of appeal to the presbytery, or to the 
church, as the accused might be of one sect or the other, the 
standing committee having the right to be represented in the 
presbytery when cases of discipline went up on appeal. 

This was the “ Pian or Union.”* It did not provide for 
the admission of any one into the church or the ministry in 
violation or neglect of the rules or usages of tlie sect with which 
he was united. It recommended no one to give up his own 
sect, nor to enter that of the other. It only provided substan- 
tially that, the pastoral relation might exist between a minister 
and people of the two sects, without either being guilty of vio- 
lations of church order. ‘Thus, under the operation of this plan, 
the Presbyterian minister of a Congregational church and the 
elder from a Presbyterian church met in the presbytery, and, 
from the same churches, the Congregational minister and the lay 
delegate met in the association, and the representation, in both 
bodies, was complete. As the parties became habituated to the 
operation of this union, their attachment to the strictness of their 
sectarian forms must have been weakened in some measure, 
and, with a broader ebarity and a kinder toleration, the convic- 
tion must have been strengthened that mere form was of lit- 
tle moment, and the parties mutually tended toward each other. 
The Presbyterians invited their Congregational brethren to sit 
with them, as corresponding members. They all met together. 


*The Plan of Union will be found at length in the last July 
number of the Repository, page 230. 
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The difference was almost forgotten. Semi-presbyterian and 
semi-congregational, in their primary assemblies, from necessity, 
at their feeble beginning, a few of them continued so from 
choice, when the new settlement had become a city, and the wil- 
derness populous villages. Thus, while in reality the churches 

without elders were a separate sect, so far as polity was con- 
cerned, they did, in some, consider themselves as attached to 
the Presbyterian church, and entitled to be represented in its 
higher judicatories. This plainly was not authorized by the 
terms of the Plan of Union; still nothing was more natural, 

under the example of the General Assembly, in adinitting ele 
gates from Congregational bodies to its full membership, than 
that the presby teries should do as much, and that, without 
much question from any quarter, it should come to be ‘consider- 
ed a matter of right. And so it was considered, and Congrega- 
tional ministers and committee men, (quasi-elders,) were allow- 
ed to sit in the presbyteries. They had, however, in these 
cases, no Congregational connections, and were considered as 
parts of the Pre sbyterian church. For thirty-six years the un- 
disputed operation of that plan multiplied ‘and increased the 
churches and the means of religious instruction. It was really 
a plan of united missionary enterprise,—the first fruits of a lib- 
eral spirit, manifesting itself in the concerted action of two great 
sects ;—-the same spirit which, a little later, brought so many, of 
so many sects, together, on the great platform of united action 
in voluntary association, interchanging the hands of cordial fel- 
lowship, and laboring for united success in a common cause. 

Of these none came foward with a readier zeal, or labored with 
amore willing industry, than the Presbyterians, urged on by the 
often repeated recommendations of the General Assemblies. It 
is refreshing to look back and see all those great men, whose 
talents and piety have given so much honor to that church, ral- 
lying upon the principles which should always characterize 
American Presbyterians. It would give pleasure to illuminate 
the page with their names, but we could not do so without cal- 
ling up some whose subsequent shrinking into narrowness, and 
falling away into sectarianism, would be such blots upon the 
lustrous record that it would be painful to look upon. 

In the matter of doctrine too, the framers of the constitution 
were no less considerate. They did not require, as a condition 
of church membership, the formal adoption of an extended 
creed or detailed specification of all theological and metaphysi- 
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cal truth. They well knew that the vast majority of private 
Christians are unable to form a belief on many of those sub- 
jects, upon which the sincerest piety has not secured agreement 
in divines of the clearest minds, the soundest learning and the 
deepest study. Besides, “free thoughts,”—liberal investiga- 
tion,—the right to differ in opinion,—is the foundation of pro- 
testantism. Thus, while the constiwtion declares that “ there 
are truths and forms about which good men may differ,” and 
on which they should exercise mutual forbearance, it sufficiently 
provides for soundness in the faith by adopting “a system” of 
theological truth, which candidates for licensure and ordination 
—bishops, elders, and deacons—are required to receive and 
adopt, “as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” It is to be adopted as “ a system,” not as a for- 
mula of words, from which there could be no departure ; else 
illustration and argument, explanation and enforcement of doc- 
trine would be denied to the ministers of religion, and “ forms”’ 
of preaching, as well as forms of prayer, should have been pro- 
vided. ‘ Requiring implicit faith and absolute and blind obe- 
dience, is to destroy liberty of conscience and reason also,” is 
the emphatic language of our confession of faith. 

I have thus, at greater length than I intended, endeavored to 
sketch such an outline of the organization and principles of the 
Presbyterian church in this country, and its relations to the 
Congregational churches, as seemed to be necessary to a full 
understanding of the pending unfortunate controversy. It was 
under such an organization, administered on such principles, 
that this church grew from the one hundred and seventy-seven 
ministers of 1788 to more than twelve times that number, while 
the population of the country increased fourfold. It was a 
great and harmonious sect, and, by the silent operation of prin- 
ciples, it interchanged with our political institutions a mutual 
and indirect support ten times more efficient than could have 
arisen from a legal union of church and state, which American 
Presbyterians have always believed to be as surely destructive 
of genuine piety as of political and religious liberty. 

said it was a harmonious sect. It would have remained 
so, if its own principles had not been departed from ;—but 
where has not discord been, within the last few years? All 
human opinions and conduct seem to have been marked by a 
singular agitation. Religion, morals, politics, learning, have all 
felt it, and have been disturbed by its malign influence. It has 
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seemed to spring from a zeal of wonderful intensity, pursuing 
its object with a small and exclusive intellectual vision,—a mi- 
croscopic eye, which has no field of view, which cannot span a 
system or appreciate the force of mutually operating causes. 
Instances will occur to every mind in which a single principle 
or practice has been on one side attacked, as though it were 
the last citadel of all the powers of evil, and on the other side 
defended, as though it really supported the whole “ pillared 
firmament” of truth. A striking feature of this spirit has been 
pride and conceited sufficiency,—a practical guardianship of 
one’s neighbor, and of all the interests of earth and heaven,— 
which says to others, “ stand thou there, [ am holier than thou. 
We are the people, and wisdom shall die with us.” In short, 
it is a total disobedienee, in practice, of the apostolic command, 
that we study to be quiet, and do our own business. The 
Presbyterian church did not escape this besom of destruction. 
Individuals began to agitate there, also, and soon gathered a 
party which took up, in quick succession, the creed, the order, 
—the infallibility of the church, as the “one idea” with which 
to work reform. The creed—all its words must be learned and 
carried by vote, as the essence of truth. ‘“ And they said unto 
him, say now Shibboleth, and he said Sibboleth. ‘Then they 
took him and slew him.” Order—a departure, no matter on 
what expediency, from the forms or usages of the church, must 
not, in any, the least matter, be tolerated. Infallibility—the 
church, in her organized and corporate capacity, is, by the ap- 
pointment of God, the censor of the books, the supervisor of 
the conduct, the conductor of the education, the collector and 
distributor of the alms of all mankind. In the matter of doc- 
trine came doubts and suspicions and jealousies, spending their 
force, at first, in cold looks and unbrotherly passing by on the 
other side. It was whispered in certain places that Mr. 
is unsound,—he has said so and so. Dr. thinks thus and 
thus. His principles certainly tend to this or that error. The 
hint, the shrug, the solemn shake of the head, the significant 
regret poisoned the minds of the church and of the presbytery. 
The pastoral relation was broken up. Discord began to mani- 
fest itself in presbytery and synod, and open charges of heresy, 
at length, took the place of the ambiguas voces of infant cal- 
umny. Men in great favor among the churches were pointed 
at with solemnity as exercising a dangerous influence, by their 
words and their writings. ‘They were accused and convicted 
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of heresies, which they strenuously and honestly insisted they 
had never believed, and, though the General Assembly restored 
the victims of local injustice, the peace of the church was de- 
stroyed, and disunion and schism began to be openly avowed 
as desirable. An acknowledged large majority remained, how- 
ever, firmly friendly to the peaceful administration of the liberal 
constitution of the church ; and the agitating party, though they 
had gained some strength by their exclusive claims of doctrinal 
purity, were defeated. They then addressed themselves to 
the love of the constitution and order of the church, with the 
same modest practical demand, that all should bow to their in- 
terpretations. ‘The same waking up of excitement, which had 
been resorted to in the matter of doctrine, told with still more 
effect on this point. ‘They seized upon the assumption, that 
many of the churches in western New York, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, were formed on the plan of union,—were without ruling 
elders, and were Congregational or semi-congregational, in their 
government. The cry was raised, “the Congregationalists are 
trying to overthrow the constitution, and to substitute their own 
system in its place!” Every one knew that New England 
was Congregational, and the western part of our country was 
filled with citizens and clergymen of New England origin or 
descent. This gave a sort of foundation forthe cry.“ Look,” 
said they, “at our opponents! were they not born Congrega- 
tionalists? ‘They are, of course, attached to the form of its 
government still.—We are the only true Presbyterians. Look 
at the men whom we could not overthrow.—They are New 
England men !—Look, who defended,—New England men !— 
Look at the majorities in the Assembly,—New England men— 
Congregationalists! Look at the West. Many churches there 
have no elders, no regular Presbyterian organization. And the 
graduates of the schools and seminaries of New England are 
now flocking thither to take charge of them! Our Zion is in 
danger ; and: when it is too late, the friends of good order— 
born Presbyterians,—will be but a handful ;—we shall be driven 
from the church, or humbled and degraded in it!’ Allegations 
so absurd and unsupported by proof were seldom noticed or de- 
nied by those against whom they were made, and that was 
made “confirmation strong, as proof from Holy Writ,” of their 
truth. A portion of the church was fearfully excited and hon- 
estly alarmed ;—but even yet the friends of union and peace 
were a majority. ‘The General Assembly and the constitution 
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were still bonds of union—Then came a new rally, on the 
grounds both of doctrine and of order ; and Congregationalism, 
and Pelagianism, and Perfectionism, and 'Taylorism, were rung, 
in discord and in unison, without specific charges, till there 
could be no peace. A foreign mission board was proposed to 
be appointed by the General Assembly. ‘This was opposed by 
the friends of united and concentrated effort, as unnecessary, 
while the American Board located at Boston was so well per- 
forming that duty. ‘This was another fact, to show the pro- 
gress of Congregationalism! And the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which had done more to extend the Presby- 
terian church permanently, than all other organizations, was, 
without proof, charged with possessing the power and the pur- 
pose to subvert its constitution, simply because its happy plan 
of calling out and aiding effort had given it an almost miracu- 
lous growth and extension, and many, perhaps most, of those 
who had been its beneficiaries, voted against the disunionists ; 

and its secretary had never ceased to contend for the integrity 
of the church. 

Hereupon, suddenly, the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, the American Education- Society, (and later, the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and the American Sunday School Union, 
etc.) during their whole previous existence, the favorites of the 
Presbyterian church, vere discovered to be, not the church in 
her organized and social capacity, but mere voluntary societies, 
and wholly unauthorized to spread the gospel. 

There are many who cannot see why errors in administra- 
tion are not to be charged upon a general principle of organi- 
zation. They confound an olject with the abuse of it. They 
see no way to separate adventitious and remediable evil from 
inherent and necessary good. ‘To such, an attack upon some 
of the oldest, largest and most useful of these societies came 
with all the favor which the practical adoption of one’s precon- 
ceived notions usually finds in the human mind. The disun- 
ionists thus acquired much additional strength, in their onset 
upon voluntary societies. They did not stop to see that the 
evils which were really to be lamented in some voluntary so- 
cieties were not to be found in all, and had no manner of con- 
nection with the voluntariness of the principle of association, 
but would all be quite as likely to exist, and many of them with 
much greater aggravation, under what is called ecclesiastical 
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organization. ‘The voluntary principle is the only one that can 
ever succeed in this country till the principles of our institutions 
and the modes of thinking of our people shall be changed. It 
will be long before we shall learn that benevolence, liberality, 
generosity, almsgiving, are anything but voluntary exercises. 
They can be the exercises of “the cheerful giver” alone, and 
can in no manner, fall within the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
courts. ‘They cannot be compelled nor imposed, by a majority 
upon a minority. The point, however, was made one of strict 
religious right. It was said “the world is to be evangelized 
through the instrumentality of the church—a spiritual society 
for a spiritual work.” —*“ The word of God knows of but one 
public association of men for scriptural purposes. ‘That asso- 
ciation is the church of the living God.”—* All that for which 
the church was organized was to perpetuate and propagate the 
truth.” —* There should be no missionary society,” (no society 
of any sort,) “ but the church,” which is “ sufficient for every 
good work and purpose of reform.” It cannot be amiss to de- 
vote a paragraph or two to these notions. 

The word of God was given and is preserved to reveal the 
truth and to perpetuate it among men. ‘The ministry of the 
word was established, and has been kept up, to propagate the 
truth. The church, with its outward organization, was estab- 
lished for the mutual encouragement and care of those whom 
the Bible and the preacher, under the favor of God, have 
brought within her sacred enclosures,—those who, having found 
the truth, still find, in their erring natures, too many tempta- 
tions to depart from it. The church, in its social capacity, is 
but the garrison to keep what the soldiers of the cross have 
conquered. It is not a close corporation, chartered under the 
great seal of heaven, to enjoy a monopoly in the work of 
spreading the gospel. ‘The business of sending abroad the 
word of God and the authorized ministers of religion, to those 
who have them not, is the individual, personal duty of all who 
have the means ; and it is in no sense the duty of the church, 
as an organized body. ‘The idea that one man, or any number 
of men, having the ability, may not, of right, send abroad and 
support the ministers of religion, is an absurdity which implies 
a denial of the divine commission of such ministers, received at 
their ordination. The way it came to prevail is an instance of 
common false logic, and shows clearly how the most important 
errors may become firmly established by confounding the literal 
and figurative use of words. 
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In a great and laudable zeal to urge on the reformation and 
conversion of the world, and especially to appeal strongly to 
professing Christians, all parties, of all sects, instead of speaking 
of the duty of professing Christians, spoke of the duty of the 
church, by a common figure of speech, as when we speak of 
the religious duties of American citizens, we say the American 
people should support the institutions of religion. No one 
would for a moment suppose that we intended to speak of the 
American people, in their organized and corporate capacity, 
and to contend that the government of the United States is 
alone competent and bound to support the gospel. Yet it is in 
this way that the duty of private Christians has been transferred 
to the organized government of the whole church, and, by an- 
other similar step, the right to perform the clearest duty is denied 
both to private Christians and associations. So that ‘ mother 
church,”’ in the worst style of old Romanism, is to relieve indi- 
viduals from all duty on this subject, but that of pouring their 
money into her treasury, at the bidding of her courts, to be used, 
applied and disposed of, as well as collected, under the require- 
ments of ecclesiastical supremacy. ‘This is not the place to 
point out, in detail, the practical results of such principles. The 
dominion of a corrupted priesthood, the bigotry and blindness of 
a trembling people, the chaining of the pestilent freedom of 
the press and of opinion, the decking of the church with mere- 
tricious ornaments, and, finally, her prostitution to the embra- 
ces of the state, are but a few of the consequences, whici nat- 
urally and necessarily flow from the doctrine, that the church, 
in her organized and social capacity, is the exclusive agent of 
heaven for accomplishing all good ends on earth. The history 
of the Romish church, during all but the earlier centuries of 
her existence, is but the practical application of that doctrine. 
Her errors, her corruptions and her crimes were the legitimate 
offspring of that principle in full operation. 

Its reproduction in our day, and in our country, is one 
of the most singular instances of delusion, which the history of 
human opinion has furnished. Without one fact, or a single 
precept in the Bible, from which such a principle can, by any 
fair interpretation, be deduced, it is wonderful that it has become 
an article of religion with any of those whe -naintain that “ eve- 
ry addition to the word of God is a corruption.” At war with 
all the political, social and religious principles which are the 
foundation of our institutions, it is strange that such a principle 
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should have started into quicker life in the midst of us. With 
the practical application of it, in the case of the Romish church, 
blazing before them, it is passing strange that its most zealous 
supporters should be found among those protestants who pro- 
fess the most fearful apprehensions of the extension of the prin- 
ciples and practices of that aged hierarchy. Utterly and obvi- 
ously impracticable, in all its senses, in this country, as this prin- 
ciple has been shown to be, in a previous No. of this Journal ;* 
we marvel that the cause of religious benevolence should be 
denied the right of all other support. Indeed, as one of its 
cherished advocates seems to have clearly seen, it lays the axe 
at the root of all such benevolent action ;—ecclesiastical boards, 
as well as other associations and individual efforts, are swept 
away, in one common ruin, by the cardinal doctrine of the creed: 
“The church contains, in her essential constitution, the elements 
of incorruption to restore the parts that are corrupt, and the 
ministry of the word, the officers of discipline and provision for 
the poor, the Sabbath and the sacraments, are, in all places and 
cases, sufficient for every good work and purpose of reform.”’+ 

“ The Church’ consists of all those who are called to be 
saints, and it has no corporate, social, organized capacity, or out- 
ward oneness of form, in which to act, as an agent, to perform 
the work of its members. It is broken up into many indepen- 
dent corporate portions, each organized by human wisdom, in 
its own way, for the purpose of mutual encouragement and dis- 
cipline. The Presbyterian portion of the church is organized 
by bishops, elders and deacons, combined in sessions, presbyte- 
ries, synods, and general assemblies. Bishops, elders and dea- 
cons are its organs. For the Presbyterian church, in her or- 
ganized and corporate capacity, to enter upon the subject of 
missions, it would seem that the churches must raise the money, 
under the order of the bishops and elders, and pay it over to 
the deacons as almoners,—who would thus be the managers of 
the church missions. If the church, the Presbyterian church, 
must be charged, in her church organization, with the education 
of youth, the schools, it would seem, must be taught by the 
bishops, ruled by the elders, and fed and clothed by the dea- 
cons ;—there must be complaints to the sessions for short com- 


* Bib. Repos. First Series, Vol. XII. p. 257 seq., Article by Dr. 
Woods. 


t Sermon by Rev. F. S. Mines,—* The Church the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth,” p. 7. 
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mons, and appeals, through all the courts, for the correction of 
errors in scholastic discipline. Thus the difficulties of science 
and art, the great departments of education, instead of being left 
to the voluntary associations, the seminaries of learning, must 
be under the control of church judicatories!. The absurdity of 
thus unchurching the church, and making it anything but what 
it is, cannot be better shown than in this matter of education, 
nor can the idea of calling an ecclesiastical board, the church in 
her organized form, be more thoroughly shamed, than by stating 
what every body knows, that the Baptists, the Episcopalians, 
the Congregationalists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians, with 
church organizations widely unlike, carry on benevolent opera- 
tions on plans essentially ‘the same. ‘The business is done by 
societies, boards, associations, composed of chosen men, and 
formed and supported by those, and those only, who approve of 
the object and of that mode of promoting it. Boards constitu- 
ted on the principle of elective affinity, the great principle of 
action of all gregarious animals, stmi/is simili gaudet. On no 
other principle can men be made to act with efficiency, till their 
nature be changed. “Nature is to be subdued only by obey- 
ing her laws,” said Bacon, and, if he had said nothing else, he 
would deserve a fresher immortality than the wise men of 
Greece. Plainly, all benevolent action is, and must be, volun- 
tary, and, is it not apparent, that the old Romish notion of con- 
trolling these matters by ecclesiastical power has been seized 
upon as a plausible excuse for a more rigid sectarianism ? Does 
it spring from a love of the church, or of a sect? from a wish 
to spread the gospel alone, or to spread Presbyterianism, or 
Episcopalianism, or some other ism? Its tendency is to pros- 
trate the glorious flag of the Captain of salvation, which waves 
its folds of light in the purer skies and steadier breezes of the 
upper heaven, the guide of associated millions, and to substitute 
for it, in the cross currents and baffling winds of earth, the flut- 
tering little banners of the captains of fifties, the jealous squads 
of sectarian troops. It objects to sending, to the benighted con- 
tinents and islands of the sea, the gospel, unless it be “ under a 
condition,” connected with the strifes, the jealousies, the heart- 
burnings, the quarrels, the beggarly elements of sectarian dis- 
cord.* 


* “ Our various sectarian missionary societies are now wrestling 
with omnipotence on this point.” — Spiritual Despotism. 
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It was easy to see that the adoption, by the General Assem- 
bly, of this principle of church organization would strike a fatal 
blow at the American Home Missionary Society, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the Ameri- 
can Education Society, and would impair the influence of those 
members of the Presbyterian church who hold those societies 
in their “ heart’s core.” [¢ would place in the hands of a party 
in the church boards of their own formation, composed of their 
own men, with offices and agencies in their gilt, the most effi- 
cient means of increasing influence and power. In 1835 and 
1836 the great question was debated in ihe General Assembly, 
and the attempt to create a board of foreign missions, under the 
control of that body, was vigorously urged. The majority of 
the assembly of 1836, however, believed that the great volun- 
tary associations, so successfully in operation, and so strong in 
the public favor, were better fitted, than mere church judicato- 
ries, to manage the great works of christian benevolence. Thus 
was again defeated that great party which, as the friends of 
union think they have had too much reason to believe, 


“ Had sowen all about 
The seedes of evil words, and factious deedes, 
Which when to ripeness due they growen are, 
Briog forth an infinite increase, that breedes 
Tumultuous trouble and contentious jarre.”* 


This party, as early as 1834, began to manifest its systema- 
tized designs, by secret circulars and party conventions, invit- 
ing and digesting a regular organization. It then boldly estab- 
lished voluntary associations, for the avowed purpose of com- 
pelling and controlling the church in ber organized and corpo- 
rate capacity! ‘These conventions bave usually met a few days 
before the General Assembly, to secure unanimity and concert 
in “the party,” in the Assembly. After the Assembly of 
1836, in which the party had been so signally defeated in more 
than one of its most united onsets, a convention was called to 
meet a day or two before the Assembly of 1837. It met. 
Much excitement prevailed among its members, and meas- 
ures were concerted for a grand catastrophe. Ia due time 
the General Assembly was organized ; and it was evident that 
the efforts of the disunionists had produced but too much effect. 


* Spenser. 
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They had secured a majority* in the house, submission to the 
control of bodies, skilled in the management of a popular as- 
sembly, and familiar with the means of alarming, arousing and 
goading on those over whose sympathies they had the mastery. 

It was soon evident that party measures, of the strongest 
character, were to be adopted without mitigation, and that 
schism and disunion were to be thoroughly carried out, without 
delay, and in such a manner that the party could not be putin a 
minority, by the strong conservative sense of the church, which 
they feared would manifest itself in the next Assembly. The 
first use of their present power was to perpetuate it, and to se- 
cure the control over every man’s standing in the church. They 
seemed desirous of driving the minority to immediate secession. 
A list of heresies was drawn up, apparently with a view to 
personal accusations, but the proceeding by accusation was lia- 
ble to the great objection, that it gave the accused a trial, and 
an opportunity to prove his i innocence, and the right of appeal, 
all which would take time, and might end in an ‘acquittal. In 
the words of the Assembly “to have done it by personal pro- 
cess would have been impossible, and, if possible, tedious, agi- 
tating and troublesome.” It was accordingly abandoned. 

They then determined upon excision, by means of the plan 
of union. It was said “ where is the local habitation of the 
liberal party? ‘The region in which the plan of union has ope- 
rated. Deduct the ministers of that region, from that party, 
and the residue may almost be counted on the fingers.” It 
was supposed that important consequences would follow the 
abrogation of that plan, and it was abrogated. ‘This was done 
on the alleged ground that the plan was a violation of the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian church, and of that of the General 
Association of Connecticut, and was a plan for introducing into 
the Presbyterian church, all the Congregationalists in the new 
settlements, without their adopting our system. Yet the plan 
of union was neither a law, a contract, nor a constitutional rule. 
Nor did it bring any one into the Presbyterian church. It 
was, as has been said, a mere joint recommendation of the two 
bodies, that, by mutual forbearance and accommodation, Chris- 
tians of the two sects should endeavor to enjoy together what 
they could not procure separately, the sated ministrations of 


, This was effected by their extraordinary exertions and by the 
failure of several of the friends of union to attend, whose presence 
would have thrown the majority on the other side. 
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the gospel; each party preserving its own ecclesiastical con- 
nection. It plainly did not provide that either sect should be- 
come incorporated with the other. It made no provision that 
the united mass should belong to either sect. In times of party 
excitement, however, the plainest truths are overlooked, and 
the plan of union, wisely enough abrogated, was abrogated for 
reasons destitute of foundation. We may presume that those 
reasons were given mainly because it was intended, as a Jast 
resort, to make important measures depend upon them. ‘Those 
measures, however, were not to be adopted till other means 
had been tried. 

It was therefore proposed to cite, to the bar of the Assem- 
bly, certain judicatories, and, by a palpable perversion of the 
constitution, deny the right of representation, in the next As- 
sembly, to all those judicatories, till all the citations were dis- 
posed of. This, if submitted to, would not fail to answer their 
purpose, temporarily ; but the measure was carried by a ma- 
jority of only five, in an Assembly of two hundred and fifty, 
and could not be relied on. It was therefore, allowed to sleep. 

It was proposed, as a next resort, that the church should be 
divided on the spot. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
friends of union, from the course things had taken, were in- 
duced to listen to a proposition which promised peace to the 
church, and protection from oppression to themselves. ‘There 
seemed to be no course left but voluntary or violent division, 
and they consented to negotiate for the former. ‘They soon 
found, however, that no terms would be proposed or listened 
to, which could be called equal, or which contemplated con- 
sulting the constituency of the General Assembly. The best 
terms offered were, substantially, that the minority might volun- 
tarily leave the church, if they did not choose to be cut off, 
by the assumed power of the majority. The negotiation of 
course failed. 

A threat, said to have been made by a prominent member of 
the committee, was then acted upon without delay, and resolu- 
tions were introduced, and urged through the house, cutting off 
from the church, without hearing or trial, or notice, by a sum- 
mary edict, the synods of the Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva 
and Genesee, embracing about five hundred ministers and sixty 
thousand communicants, entitled to about sixty (more than one 
fifth of the whole number,) representatives in the General As- 
sembly. 
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These acts of expulsion were made to depend upon a false 
principle, and a “ false fact,”—a false principle—the unconsti- 
tutionality and absolute nullity of the plan of union, and the 
“ false fact,”—the formation of those synods, and their attach- 
ment to the General Assembly, by virtue of that plan. ‘This, 
although asserted and acted on, as a fact, was, in every sense, 
destitute of truth. The plan did not make any provision, as 
to synods ; and all those synods had been actually formed, by 
the General Assembly itself, in the constitutional manner, with- 
out any reference to the plan of union. They were not at- 
tached to the Presbyterian church, by the General Assembly, 
but were formed, as all the other synods have been, by the 
mere subdivision of synods as old as the constitution, and they 
had been several times, every year, acknowledged, and pub- 
lished to the world, by the General Assembly, as courts of the 
church. In that character alone, (as synods,) had the Assem- 
bly any right to meddle with them. They accordingly acted 
upon the synods, and not the presbyteries, or individuals, that 
they might seem to have the shelter of the constitutional grant 
of jurisdiction. It has never been pretended that the Assembly 
can act originally upon individuals. If, however, individuals 
were not cut off, then they remained in the church and were 
pastors, and church-members, and presbyteries still, and, of 
course, entitled to be represented in the General Assembly. 
But thus interpreted, no power would be gained by theexscind- 
ing acts, for it is the presbyteries, and not the synods, that send 
representatives to the Assembly. It was therefore determined 
to give to the resolutions an individual application, as well as 
an application to synods, presbyteries, sessions and churches, 
although only synods were named. It was, in effect, declared 
that all in those regions,—men, women and children, clergy and 
laity,—were excluded from the church. As a first act, on this 
construction, they excluded from the Assembly the sitting rep- 
resentatives from the presbyteries in the same regions, and put 
the clerks of the Assembly under a pledge, not to receive or 
enroll the commissions of delegates from the presbyteries, in 
any future General Assemblies. If these proceedings had been 
legal, or had been submitted to, the end was answered. The 
majority had perpetuated their power. But such proceedings, 
under the circumstances, could have no validity. They vio- 
lated the plainest general principles of Presbyterian govern- 
ment, and the express provisions of the constitution, by dispos- 
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ing of individual rights, without the intervention of the primary 
courts, and, at the same time, destroying the right of appeal. 
The grand view of the proceedings, however, was the violation 
of one of those eternal principles of natural justice, which are 
superior to all positive enactments. ‘That no one should be 
deprived of his right, or be punished, without an opportunity 
of being heard in his own defence, is a principle stamped by 
the hand of God upon the common understanding of man- 
kind. It has been incorporated in all the codes of all nations, 
and, in the constitution of the Presbyterian church, it regulates 
all judicial proceedings. This principle was trodden under foot 
at every step of these proceedings. ‘There was no pretence of 
a hearing, or even of notice. ‘The synods and their whole con- 
stituency, ministers and church-members, were swept away by 
the same unforeseen decree, confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, and condemning all unheard. Wonderful proceedings, 
indeed ! for they were the work of a chosen deliberative As- 
sembly !—for they were the work of a religious Assembly, an 
ecclesiastical court !—for they were the work of ordained bishops 
and elders of a christian church !—for the sufferers were their 
brethren! and the cause of Christ, dearer than all ! 

The attempt to justify the proceeding, from its form of ex- 
pression, was too lame and puerile to succeed with the weakest. 
* It charges no offence, it proposes no trial, it threatens no sen- 
tence. It purports merely to declare a fact, and assigns a rea- 
son for the declaration.” ‘‘ We simply declare that they are 
not constitutionally a part of our church.” But if the proceed- 
ing did not affect the individuals, then it was useless and nuga- 
tory. If it did affect them, they clearly were entitled to be 
heard. Again, “ The attempt to excite prejudice against the 
measure, as a high-handed and oppressive act of power, is 
uncandid and unfair. Is it an act of oppression for a court to 
declare that an Englishman is not an American, or that an alien 
is not a citizen?’ Surely it is as much an act of oppression to 
decide a question of citizenship as it is any other question, against 
a inan, without giving him an opportunity to be heard in bis de- 
fence. It is certainly a new idea, that a party is not entitled to 
a hearing, provided the matter in question be simply whether 
he have any rights at all! The Assembly, after thus cutting 
away the minority, created a Foreign Mission Board, and after 
denouncing the American Home Missionary Society, and the 
American Education Society and their branches, closed its event- 
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ful existence. ‘The question now presented itself to those who 
had been the friends of union, what was to be done? No one 
doubted that these great measures had been taken, as means to 
an end,—as only “ beating up and levelling down the way” to 
personal and individual oppressions, from which no prominent 
man of the minority, now reduced to a powerless handful, would 
be safe. It was plain too that, unless something was done, the 
constitution of the Presbyterian church would be a dead letter, 
and that form of church government be made a hissing and a 
by-word, among the churches of a free people. Firmly attach- 
ed to the constitution, they determined to make an effort to vin- 
dicate it, and to restore its healthy action, and its original beauty 
and purity. It was plain to them, that such proceedings, in 
violation of all the rights of Presbyterians, could have no force 
or effect to exclude from the church, or to dissolve or extinguish 
its constitutional judicatories. ‘They did not, bowever, trust 
solely to their own, perhaps biassed, opinion, but took the coun- 
sel of some of the ablest men and soundest jurists in the country, 
whose feelings had in no manner been enlisted in the matter. 
Their clear opinion was, that the proceedings of the Assembly 
were utterly null, and as though they had not been, and that 
the constituency of the General Assembly was undiminished. 
The obvious course, then, was for all the presbyteries to send up 
their representatives to the next General Assembly, to take their 
seats, as though nothing had happened, if permitted to do so ; 
if not, then to take such steps as should secure their rights, and 
enable them to have the measures tested by the tribunals of the 
country. ‘They determined firmly and moderately to ask for 
their rights, and, if denied them, then “ to appeal unto Caesar.” 

It is of the most obvious truth, that, if all the presbyteries 
were entitled to be represented,—(and they were so, if they 
were not cut off by those acts of the Assembly,) the represen- 
tatives must meet on terms of entire equality. No one could 
have the right to say, “my commission is better than yours, 
and I shut you out.” The commissioners from Philadelphia 
could as well exclude those from Baltimore, as those from 
Rochester. Any attempt thus to shut out, in the first instance, 
a large number of representatives from the organization of the 
Assembly would vitiate the entire action of those who might re- 
main, and make them a mere convention of certain delegates, 
destitute of all authority. It was however well understood that 
the course indicated by the previous Assembly was to be per- 
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sisted in, and its organs, the clerks, were to make up a partial 
list, omitting the excluded delegates, which list was to be the 
sole guide in culling and organizing the Assembly, and was to 
be defended to the last. In these circumstances, revolutionary 
measures would have been justified, as a redress of grievances, 
and an intelligent community, would not have failed to see the 
necessity and the righteousness of any proceedings suited to 
meet the emergency. ‘The course, however, was a plain one, 
without resort to revolution. ‘The commonest principles of the 
organization of representative bodies gave them a constitutional 
remedy. 

Accordingly, at the appointed time for the meeting of the 
Assembly, the representatives of all the presbyteries gave their 
attendance. Those from the exscinded bodies and the whole 
body of the friends of union announced to the world, as the con- 
stitutional principle, by which they intended to be governed, 
that no General Assembly could be regularly organized, which 
should exclude any part of the delegates from their equal rights. 
They offered their commissions, in the usual form, to the clerks, 
to be entered on the roll of the members. They were rejected 
on the authority of the previous Assembly. ‘They all, however, 
resorted to the place of meeting of the Assembly, and took their 
seats as members; and at the first opportunity, as soon as the pre- 
liminary exercises of the Assembly were over, on the ground of 
the refusal of the clerks to enroll all the members, a motion was 
made to the moderator, that the clerk be instructed to make up the 
roll according to immemorial usage, and established practice. 
The moderator declared the motion to be out of order, because 
the completing of the roll—the very matter to which the motion 
applied—was the business in order! An appeal was, of course, 
taken from such a decision. Every body knows that an appeal 
from a decision of a question of order is always in order when 
the decision is made ; but the moderator declared the appeal to 
be out of order, and refused to put it to the house; and the 
mover sat down. The clerk read his report upon the roll, and 
the moderator announced, that if any names were to be added, 
that was the time to move for their addition. Immediately an- 
other motion was made, that the names of the gentlemen, whose 
commissions had been rejected by the clerk, be added. The 
moderator, instead of putting the motion to the house, decided 
it, on his own responsibility, and declared that they could not 
be added. The motion was repeated, and he decided it to be 
out of order. An appeal was taken, and he refused to put that 
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also, declaring it to be out of order. A motion was then made 
by another commissioner, to have his name added, which the 
moderator disposed of in the same summary manner, showing 
clearly, that he was willing to pervert what he supposed to be 
the power of his office to the purposes of a mere party. By 
the constitution, he was moderator only “ till another be chosen,” 
and was, of course, removable at pleasure. A motion was 
accordingly put to the Assembly, by one of the members, that 
another person be appointed moderator, which was carried. 
The party of the moderator, with few exceptions, not voting. 
In the same manner the pledged clerks were removed, and oth- 
ers appointed in their place, who made out the roll, according 
to established usage, inserting the names of all the commission- 
ers who had been excluded by the previous clerks, and the As- 
sembly immediately adjourned to another place. ‘The old mod- 
erator and clerks, however, declined to consider themselves 
removed, and, with their party, remained behind, after the As- 
sembly had adjourned, claimed to be the only true General As- 
sembly, and went on and performed the usual functions of that 
body, as did also the General Assembly. ‘The great difference 
in the principles of their organization was that the General As- 
sembly embraced, and enrolled, and regularly called, all the 
members from all the presbyteries, while the party that remained 
behind, and went on with the old moderator and clerks, exclu- 
ded, to the end, those who had been excluded by the clerks, in 
obedience to the command of the previous Assembly. The re- 
sult was that two bodies were in session, claiming to be the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 

Among other duties to be performed by the General Assem- 
bly, is that of appointing “ trustees of the General Assembly,” 
the corporation having charge of the property of the Assembly. 
Appointments were made by both bodies, and two sets of trus- 
tees claim their seats at that board. It is to settle that question 
that the suit now pending, in the courts of Pennsylvania, is 
brought, and it depends upon the question, which body was the 
true General Assembly? This depends upon the validity of 
the exscinding resolutions. ‘The result of a trial upon the mer- 
its must show whether, as the friends of union contend, the 
church is still one and undivided, or whether the General As- 
sembly of 1837 have really riven it in twain. 

Much effort has been made to excite prejudices against the 
friends of union, because of their having resorted to the courts 
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of law in this ecclesiastical matter, The effort, however, can- 
not but fail, and ultimately react upon those who have made it. 
There is too much common sense and common honesty, too 
much confidence in the tribunals, and too much respect for those, 
who, in a proper spirit, and for proper ends, resort to them, 
to look with an evil eye upon an attempt to obtain justice in the 
usual manner ; especially when the wrong consists in a total 
exclusion from those church judicatories, which, hitherto, had 
been open to relieve from ecclesiastical oppressions. The glo- 
rious law of religious liberty and protection, which puts its hea- 
venly shield over all of us, in this country, and is one of the 
noblest characteristics of our institutions, had been in vain adopt- 
ed, if it had not sprung from the sacred character of religious 
rights, and the universal sentiment that an invasion of them is 
an attack upon the common interest, which it is every man’s 
business to resist. ‘The confession of faith of the Presbyterian 
church speaks in no doubtful terms on this subject: “It is the 
duty of civil magistrates to protect the person and good name 
of all their people, in such an effectual manner that no person 
be suffered, either upon pretence of religion or infidelity, to of- 
fer any indignity, violence, abuse or injury to any other person 
whatsoever.” Who is willing to sit quietly down under op- 
pression? Who likes it the better because it comes in the holy 
garb of religion? ‘They know little of the common sense of 
justice in our country, who suppose that 60,000 persons, of 
both sexes, and of all ages and conditions, would patiently re- 
ceive a decree of dishonor, and deprivation of their religious 
rights, an ex post facto edict, passed without notice, without ac- 
cuser, without accusation, without citation, without proof, or 
pretence of trial, without naming an individual or specifying an 
offence. It would be slavery indeed where such things could 
be done, and the injured be, at the same instant, deprived of 
their rights and of the privilege of resorting to either religious 
or civil courts for redress. 

Time alone can determine what will be the result of the 
pending suit. It must have a very important influence on the 
prospects of the parties. The only hope should be that the 
constitution of the church shall be vindicated, whatever conse- 
quences may result to the parties interested. If that is not to 
prevail, why was it made? why is it retained? If it cannot 
protect the church, let it be abolished, and let every one do 
what is right in his own eyes. It is worse than idle to have a 
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false and pretended security, more unsubstantial than the paper 
upon which it is written. If it is to be violated at the pleasure 
of few or many, with impunity, the sooner the Presbyterian 
church is broken up, as a separate sect, the better. It is not 
only the right, but the duty of all who fear God and regard man, 
to seek other communions, where freedom and right are respect- 
ed as well for their own sakes as for the good of society. But 
such is not to be the necessity. ‘The right, sooner or later, will 
prevail. Dabit Deus his quoque finem. ‘Time and reflection 
will work wonders, in keeping together parts wnich have seem- 
ed so repulsive, or in bringing them together, if, perchance, it 
should be decided that the General Assembly had power thus 
forcibly to sunder the church. No one can look back upon the 
controversy in a spirit of rational candor, without seeing and 
feeling how paltry and inadequate were all the causes that led 
the Assembly of 1837 to work this evil and unnatural division. 

Candid minds, on all bands, now admit that there was not, 
and is not now, any important difference in doctrine between 
the two parties—they do not differ more than the members of 
each party differ with each other. ‘There is bere and there, in 
every sect, an individual errorist, or heretic, and of course, in 
the Presbyterian church. But the line of this excision was not 
the line of any difference in doctrine. Nor was the question of 
church order anything in truth. Who can believe that the 
existence of a few churches without elders, scattered through 
the new settlements, could, in sober reason, have been made 
the cause of cutting off, ‘‘ with one fell swoop,” hundreds and 
hundreds of churches, which were Presbyterian, “after the 
straitest sect of our religion?” ‘This too, when an indefinite 
number of churches without elders were retained, and when, 
too, this very exscinding party, in their letters missive to their 
missionaries, expressly assert that the existence of an eldership, 
in a Presbyterian church, may depend upon circumstances. 
“ The only departure,”’ say they, “ from the usages of the church, 
which we can consider as likely, in some cases, to be neces- 
sary, is that which relates to the appointment of ruling elders. 
In the infancy of the church, at some of the missionary stations, 
it may not always be practicable to obtain suitable candidates 
for this office among the converts from paganism ;” and the 
apostolic age is properly referred to for authority! When 
party spirit does not color the medium, how clear the light of 
reason and revelation shines into the heart of intelligent Chris- 
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tians! Men are beginning to look at this subject, in its true 
light. All will do so “when consideration, like an angel, 
comés, and whips the offending Adam out of them.” Even 
those who have been leaders must begin to look back upon 
their labors with something of the feeling of a conqueror, who 
has “ found quarrel in a straw,” when he looks upon “ the wel- 
tering fields of the tombless dead.” ‘The time must come, and 
that ere long, when many heated minds will be cool, when 
many blind eyes will be opened, when many who have been 
driven, will consent to be driven no longer, and many who have 
been led will consult their self-respect, and think and act for 
themselves ;—and then the strong conservative sense of the 
Presbyterian church will be again in the ascendant, and her 
courts will have peace,—and union,—and strength. 


ARTICLE XIll. 
Criticat Norices. 


1.—Commentar iiber das Buch Koheleth, von Augustus Knobel (Com- 
mentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Aug. Knobel, Extra- 
ord. Prof. of Theology at Breslau). Leipsig: 1836. 8vo. 
pp. 372. 


In this work it is the design of Professor Knobel to present us with 
“a new and complete representation of the views of Ecclesiastes 
concerning the government of the world and the life of man, accord- 
ing to their organic development and their internal connections.” 
In his endeavors to accomplish this aim he seeks “ first to thorough- 
ly investigate and settle the meaning of the words and phrases con- 
veying ideas peculiar to Ecclesiastes, and thence by a strict adhe- 
rence to the connection and to the once ascertained mode of its rea- 
soning, to explain it in harmony with itself.” 

By pursuing this plan we are furnished with a comprehensive and 
valuable commentary on a book which has always presented great 
difficulties to the interpreter and has occasioned the writing of many 
works for its elucidation. Of these the present is one of the best, if 
not indeed the best that has yet appeared, as will be seen from the 
following account of its contents. It begins with an historico-criti- 
cal introduction in the best style of modern German scholarship, af- 
fording a masterly exhibition of the character and tendency of the 
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book under consideration in all its bearings. This introduction is 
divided into ten sections and treats in succession of the following 
topics : “ the title according to its meaning and grammatical form, 
the clearing up of contradictions, the design, character, diction, au- 
thor, age, and finally the views and fortunes of the book.” The 
opinions previously held on all these points are constantly cited and 
weighed, especially in the articles on the character and diction of 
the book, points which have been subjected to a most rigid and tho- 
rough scrutiny. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is divided by our author into sixteen 
sections, extending to the eighth verse of the twelfth chapter, the 
remaining verses of this chapter being regarded as an addition of 
later date. Each section is preceded by an argument exhibiting its 
internal connection ; then follows the translation of the portion which 
it comprises, succeeded by an exposition of the meaning of each 
verse and of the relation which it bears to those which precede and 
follow it. Afier the manner adopted by Rosenmiiller in his Scholia, 
but in a much better order of arrangement, are given the views of 
other interpreters on the most difficult passages. Our author does 
not however follow the ancient Jewish expositions to the same ex- 
tent ; but, agreeably to the results of his preliminary investigations, 
which prove the book to have been composed at least after the re- 
turn from the captivity (an opinion maintained previously by De 
Wette), he enters into an elaborate comparison of the usus loqguendt 
with that of the later Aramuic and occasionally of the Talmudic dia- 
lect. In no instance, however, do we see him actuated by a mere 
thirst after novelty in his illustrations ; on the contrary he almost in- 
variably selects with a sound and cautious judgment those which are 
the most striking and the most apposite, accompanying each sentence 
by the parallel passages which present themselves in other writers, 
particularly the classic authors, as Horace, Juvenal, etc. 


2.—Chronologia Judicum et primorum regum Hebraeorum. Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis. Scripsit Levi Herzfeld. Berlin, 1836. 
Svo. pp. 72. 


The great difficulty experienced in settling the chronology of the 
book of Judges is owing to the fact that when the several periods re- 
corded in it are summed up, we obtain a greater number of years 
(viz. 500) for the government by judges alone than according to 1 
Kings 6: 1, elapsed from the time of the nation’s leaving Egypt un- 
til the building o! the temple under Solomon, which is there stated 
to have been on!y 480 years; not to mention that both the apostle 
Paul and Josephus give entirely different estimates of this period. 
As, however, the shorter space of time indicated by the book of 
Kings is neld to be the most correct, it has been usual in endeavor- 
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ing to harmonize the two accounts, to reduce the number of years 
as given in the book of Judges, by the obvious method of consider- 
ing several of the judges whose histories are related in succession to 
have been contemporary rulers, since in many instances they gov- 
erned only single tribes. This method was adopted by Jahn in his 
Introduction, and afterwards by Leo in his History of the Jewish 
State. 

Quitting this expedient however, Mr. Herzfeld adopts another 
course to prove the correctness of the book of Kings. He makes a 
distinction between total and partial conquests of the country by 
hostile nations. Accordingly such statements as “ the land had rest 
fourscore years,” “ the land served twenty years” he considers as 
applicable to contemporary epochs; because while a partial servi- 
tude extended over one section of the country, the remaining por- 
tion might either have been reduced to subjection by a different in- 
vasion, or might have remained in a state of perfect repose. The 
author regards the conquests effected by the Moabites and Hazorites 
recorded Judges ch. ili. and iv., as instances of such partial and con- 
temporary servitudes ; and by this means he reduces the number of 
years that elapsed between the Aramaic and the Midianitish con- 
quests (see ch. vi.) from 234 to 117. 

The author indeed is not unacquainted with the hypothesis of con- 
temporary judges ; but as a whole he rejects it on the insufficient 
ground, that it is improbable that an inexperienced individual should 
have been preferred to a judge already known and esteemed for the 
services he had rendered, or that foreign foes should have been able 
to obtain possession of a part of the country under one judge while 
at the same time another was found capable of protecting himself 
against invasion. But was the people’s choice the only mode of ob- 
taining the supreme power? and does not the author himself make 
the assumption that while one part of the country remained in safety, 
another was in a state of war or subjugation? In fact we find that 
Mr. Herzfeld is in one instance compelled to resort to the hypothe- 
sis which in general he discards ; this he does by making Eli and 
Saison contemporary judges, assuming that only the chief judges 
were always single, and that hence subordinate ones might have 
existed at the same time, as for instance, those whose powers were 
restricted to the pronouncing of decisions, among whom was Eli. 

As regards the theory of partial servitudes adopted by the author, 
there is in general nothing to be said against its possibility. Still we 
demand more specific information as to what foreign nations subdued 
only single tribes, which our author undertakes to decide by ascer- 
taining whether each invasion was made by one hostile tribe or by 
several ; we desire moreover to know more precisely how far each 
individual subjugation extended, which when not expressly stated is 
here deduced from the tribes who took part in the defence. Both 
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of these points, which are thus left extremely doubtful, are rendered 
still more so by the arbitrary manner in which the author’s hypothe- 
sis is applied ; yet notwithstanding its palpable defects, the work ex- 
hibits proofs of a profound study of the subject, accompanied by an 
independent mode of investigation which on the whole entitles it to 
a high degree of consideration among the attempts which have been 
made to establish the chronology of the sacred Scriptures. 


3.—The Missionary Convention at Jerusalem ; or an Exhibition of 
the Claims of the World to the Gospel. By Rev. David 
Abeel, Missionary to China. New York: John S. Taylor, 
1838. pp. 244. 


We have read this volume with great satisfaction. The author 
imagines that, at the expiration of eighteen hundred years from the 
ascension of the Saviour, a grand Assembly is convened at Jerusa- 
lem to discuss the claims of the various nations of the world to the 
gospel. Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, Christians, of every sect, have 
each their respective delegates at the meeting. They are all, how- 
ever, supposed to be converted men, and sincerely to desire the con- 
version of the world. 

They first listen to the reading of those portions of Scripture which 
clearly express the divine purpose respecting the universal triumph 
of Christianity, and the means by which this triumph i is to be achiev- 
ed. Then follows an animated discussion of the condition and 
claims of the world, in which the numerous and diversified members 
of the assembly are represented as making in succession, character- 
istic speeches and arguments in favor of their own particular coun- 
tries, nations, tribes and denominations. These exhibit in striking 
variety of aspects, and yet in general resemblance, the selfish and 
narrow views of most Christians of every country, each pleading 
for his own, and undervaluing the importance of all others. In 
the progress of the discussion, which is continued through six days, 
the current objections to the missionary enterprise are “ingeniously 
urged and triumphantly refuted, and many important principles are 
ably defended. 

The book is divided into thirty-eight chapters, short, of course, 
each containing the substance of one or more speeches in the great 
debate. The result of the whole is to impress the reader with a 
sense of the importance and the dignity of the Foreign missionary 
enterprise. The work is une xceptionable in its language and lead- 
ing positions and is pervaded with the excellent spirit of the author, 
who, we need not add, is extensively known as one of the most use- 
ful of American missionaries to foreign lands, as well by his labors 
abroad, as by his earnest and successful appeals to the churches at 
home—We cordially commend this effort of his imagination, with 
the results which it presents of his experience, as a missionary, to 
our readers. 
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4.—A Guide to the Principles and Practice of the Congregational 
Churches of New England, with a brief History of the De- 
- nomination. By John Mitchell, Pastor of the Edwards 
Church, Northampton. Northampton : J. H. Butler, 1838. 
pp. 300. 


This is a small volume, in rather large type, easily read, and what 
is much more to its praise, very easily understood. The views here 
presented are so well digested and so deeply fraught with good prac- 
tical common sense, that we think the work cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable and useful to the denomination of whose polity and history 
it treats. Nor need its usefulness be restricted to that portion of 
Christians, since much which it contains is equally applicable to the 
pastors and the people of other denominations, and is well fitted to 
remedy some of the prominent evils among the churches at the pre- 
sent day. We should be glad to give a more extended notice of the 
work, but have space at present for only the following brief notice 
of the subjects which are discussed respectively in the eleven chap- 
ters of which the book consists. ‘The origin and history of the 
Congregational churches—Principles of the Congregational system 
—Church covenant and watch—Church discipline—Church meet- 
ings and church business—Relations of pastor and people—Deacons 
—Relations of church and society ; parish affairs—Relations and 
intercourse of churches with one another—Deportment towards other 
denominations—Doctrines and measures.’ 

In his next edition, Mr. Mitchell will, of course, correct some pret- 
ty serious typographical errors, that are found in this. 


5.—Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia and Poland. 
By the Author of * Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea and the Holy Land ;” with a Map and Engravings. 
In two volumes. Fifth Edition. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1838. pp. 268, 275. 


We find it difficult to keep up with the age in reading books of 
travels ; and as Mr. Stephens needed not our commendation to aid 
his popularity as a writer of “ Incidents,” we delayed to peruse his 
Greece, Turkey, ete., until quite lately. It has less of scriptural as- 
sociation in it than the travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, and is 
less interesting to the biblical student. But in animated and beauti- 
ful description it surpasses his first effort. His pictures of men and 
manners are often to the life, and the reader can hardly divest him- 
self of the impression that he is a boon companion of the jovial tra- 
veller. It cannot be said, as of the readers of John Foster, that they 
who travel with him must work their passage. We are borne on- 
ward without labor and the thousand annoyances, which, in the East. 
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constitute so large a portion of the traveller’s history, are made oc- 
casions of ever varying amusement. A vein of humorous satire 
runs through every line in which American peculiarities and notions 
are introduced, and truly American in his feelings, he joins the laugh 
excited by our Yankeeisms. 

His remarks on the present state and condition of the people of 
those countries, their causes and the agencies most likely to produce 
reform are often truly philosophical and valuable. 

We are sorry to add that in too many of our author’s descriptions 
there is a lack of that delicacy and chasteness which be ‘long to true 
refinement. A popular w ork which will probably contribute to 
many an evening’s entertainment, at the family fire-side, should be 
unexceptionable in this respect. No vulgar allusions should stain 
its pages, however graced with the drapery of humor. Mr. Ste- 
phens also indulges too frequently in a sort of reckless trifling with 
serious subjects. Death is treated with a levity, in some instances, 
which is very reprehensible. Here humor is ee lt were 
better to omit entirely the description of a scene of melancholy asso- 
ciation, than to treat it with unbecoming mirth. We would not ad- 
vocate that sickly sentimentality in which some travellers have indul- 
ged, yet there is a train of thought, a style of moralizing, which is 
appropriate to serious subjects, imparting a healthy tone to the mind 
and exerting a beneficial influence on the heart. With these ccca- 
sional exceptions these volumes are worthy of the popularity which 
they have attained. 


6.— The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibit- 
ed in Notes of Voyages made in 1837, from Canton, in the 
ship Morrison ‘and brig Himmaleh, under direction of the 
owners. In two volumes. New Y ork: E. French, 1839. pp. 


216, 295. 


These volumes are “ got up” in good style and present matiers of 
weighty concernment to “the christian philanthropist, the American 
merchant and to the citizens and government of the United States. 
The vessels named in the title of the w ork, it appears, are owned by 
the house of Alyphant & Co. of New York, and being employed in 
promoting their mercantile enterprises in China and neighboring 
countries, have been freely and generously used to aid the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and other benevo- 
lent societies in prosecuting their phil inthropic labors in those im- 
mense regions of darkness and spiritual death. ‘The first volume 
contains “ Notes of the Voyage of the Morrison from Canton to Ja- 

an,” by C. W. King of New York, a partner in the above firm. 
t is written with much strength and intelligence, and gives a better 
view of the history of the Japanese Isiands, than is accessible to the 
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American reader in any other work. This history is contained in 
an Introduction of some seventy pages, followed by the ‘“* Voyage” 
in which he was accompanied by Mr. Gutzlaff and Dr. Parker an 
American missionary. The events of this expedition, (though whol- 
ly unsuccessful,) were of a highly interesting character. They 
were not allowed to enter the ports of Japan, but were obliged to re- 
turn to China, and even to take with them the seven shipwrecked 
Japanese whom it was one object of the voyage to return to their 
homes. This treatment was exceedingly barbarous, and on the 
ground of it Mr. King makes a spirit-stirring appeal to the govern- 
ment of the United States. This appeal is urged with much ability 
and force, and is accompanied with suggestions which we think high- 
ly worthy the attention of the American congress. 

The second volume is entitled “ Notes, made during the Voyage 
of the Himmaleh in the Malayan Archipelago. By G. T. Lay, an 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society for Eastern Asia.” 
It is a continuous narrative, written in an easy style, and containing 
much miscellaneous and valuable information. The volumes are 
accompanied with well executed maps of the regions described. 


7.—Aids to Preaching and Hearing. By Thomas H. Skinner. 
New York: John S. Taylor, 1839. pp. 305. 


Another book from Dr. Skinner so soon after the publication of 
his “ Religion of the Bible,” (noticed in the last No. of the Reposi- 
tory,) may be regarded by some as indicating too great haste in its 
preparation. It is not, however, a sudden and unpremeditated effort 
of the author, but a choice selection from the results both of his in- 
vestigations and his experience for many years. It is not a book of 
skeletons or abstracts of sermons, such as have sometimes been ve- 
ry injudiciously furnished as ** aids to preaching,” nor is it a mass 
of direct and common-place precepts on the subject of hearing, but 
a thorough and popular discussion of several topics which the author 
regards as important to be understood by hearers as well as preach- 
ers. Hence the book is designed not for preachers only, but for the 
public. ‘The leading topics discussed are—Mental Discipline,—Stu- 
dies of a Preacher,—Power in Speaking,—Doctrinal Preaching, — 
Preaching on Ability, — How to repent,—and Preaching Christ. 
Most of these discussions we have read, and regard them as among 
the very best productions of the author. That on “ preaching on 
ability,” which is continued through two chapters, is especially clear, 
discriminating and convincing. Tt exposes, we think, and refutes, 
with great ability and entire success the peculiar views of Coleridge 
on the two topics of Ability and Atonement, which appear not to 
have been clearly apprehended by most of the admirers of that learn- 
ed and alluring writer. On the whole, we judge there are few 
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preachers, or hearers who may not be profited by the reading and 
the study of this book. Its substantial merits, independent of the 
popularity of the author, will secure for it, we trust, a wide field of 
usefulness. 


8.—An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, designed as a Text 
Book for Colleges and the Higher Academies, with Rules 
and Tables for the practical Astronomer. By William A. 
Norton, late Prof. of Nat. Phil. and Astron. University of 
the city of New York. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
1839. pp. 485. 


We have hitherto possessed no American work embracing the 
subjects of the above volume in a form adapted to the capacities and 
wants of the pupils in our colleges. Not that there has been a 
dearth of books on this branch of science in modern times. There 
have been books enough of the kind, but none, with which we are 
acquainted, so well adapted to fulfil the purposes for which this 
work is especially designed. ‘The works of Herschel, Biot, Laplace, 
Delambre, Gummere, Francoeur, Bailey, and others are highly valua- 
ble, but most of them are defective for practical purposes. In such 
as have tables for practical astronomy, the calculations in the tables 
are either not brought down to the present time, or they are defi- 
cient in minuteness, so that it would be unsafe to trust to the results 
obtained from them in the latter case, and there is needless labor 
left for the practical astronomer in the former. Professor Norton 
has made his calculations for the tables sufficiently minute for all the 
purposes of practical astronomy, and so far as we have compared 
them, they are more correct than most of those now in use, and are 
brought down to the year 1840. 

The plates and diagrams, which are sufficiently numerous for 
illustration are prepared in good style, and the body of the work, 
which is intended as a text-book for students, is divided into four 
parts—1l. The determination of the places of the heavenly bodies 
and their motions. 2. The phenomena resulting from these motions, 
the appearances, dimensions and physical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies, etc. 3. The theory of universal gravitation, the great law, 
by which the motions of the heavenly bodies are regulated, and on 
which they depend. 4. Astronomical problems, tables, etc. 

As an entire work, we think this treatise has been well digested 
and judiciously arranged. Unity of design and simplicity of. style 
are its characteristics. We are sorry to add that a long list’ of 
errata disfigures the book, but these we find on examination do not 
refer to the tables, and may easily be corrected with the pen. 
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9.— Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Religion. By 
Alexander Keith, D. D. Author of the“ The Evidence of 
- Prophecy,” ete. From the second Edinburgh Edition. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1839. pp. 336. 


It is impossible to give a full view of what we regard as the pe- 
culiar merits and defects of this work in the brief space we can allot 
to it in the present notice. Its plan as a whole is original and strik- 
ing. It does not profess to give a general view of all the evidences 
of Revelation, but leaving the more common topics of proof, as al- 
ready sufficiently established, it takes up in succession the evidence 
of the inspiration of the Jewish ee derived from the manifest 
fulfilment of their predictions,—Hume’s arguments against miracles, 
which it represents as foretold and confuted in Scripture, and which 
our author appropriates as direct proof of prophetic inspiration,— 
Antiquity and authenticity of the Old Testament Scriptures, proved 
by universal tradition, existing facts, etc.—Objections drawn from 
geology refuted, etc.—Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments,—The origin and progress of Christianity, according to the 
testimony of heathen writers,—The genuineness of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, proved by numerous quotations by christian writers, 
testimony of facts, recorded in Scripture, and by the arguments of 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, appropriated, etc. etc. Under each of 
these heads Dr. Keith has collected a considerable amount of learn- 
ing and information from various sources, and with great ingenuity 
has endeavored to press the arguments of infidels of every class into 
the service of Christianity. In this, however, we cannot regard him 
as having been entirely successful, nor can we vouch for the cor- 
rectness of some of the geological and astronomical theories which 
he seems to take for granted. Yet the book is intensely interesting 
and contains enough of learning, of authentic history, of established 
facts of antiquity, geology, etc., illustrated by numerous plates and 
drawings, to enchain the attention of the reader; and no candid mind, 
we may venture to affirm, will turn from the perusal of this work 
without feeling itself to have been both instructed and confirmed in 
the faith of the Bible. 


10.—Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the completion of Two Hun- 
dred Years, from the beginning of the First Church in New 
Haven, with an appendix. By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of 
the First Church. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. New York: 
Gould, Newman & Saxton, 1839. pp. 400. 


We take an early opportunity to introduce to our readers this in- 
teresting and valuable volume, reserving for a future No. a more 
extended notice of its contents and of certain topics suggested by its 
perusal. Though it possesses a high local interest for those who re- 
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side within the limits of the old New Haven Colony, it is also a most 
valuable addition to the other memorials of the early history of New- 
England. The field which the author has occupied was in some 
important respects an ungathered field, and he has labored in it, with 
an industrious and enthusiastic ardor, and from it has collected many 
novel and interesting historical facts. The facts themselves, the 
graphic manner in which they are recounted, the wisely chosen de- 
tails by which other times are made to live again before the eye of 
the reader, the many just reflections upon the important lessons 
taught us by the past, together with the clear and pointed style which 
enlivens every page, will recommend the work to all who are inter- 
ested in the honor of New England, and who reverence the memo- 
ry of her Fathers. 

Among the many volumes, which have been issued to do honor 
to the early settlers of this portion of the Union, we know of none 
that in all respects, resembles this. Perhaps there is none which is, 
for some purposes, and with regard to some points, as valuable. Cer- 
tainly there is none which presents a greater variety in the sources 
of its interest to the reader. The two volumes by Prof. Kingsley and 
Mr. Bacon, both occasioned by the celebration of the 25th of April, 
1838, as the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of New 
Haven, are in the highest degree honorable to their authors. We 
shall be disappointed if we do not hear from both of them again, in 
the field of historic inquiry and illustration. 


11.—Second Annual Report of the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, together with the Second Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Board. 1839, pp. 79. 


These Reports, though immediately interesting to the people of 
Massachusetts, are not without great value to the whole country. 
The Report of Mr. Mann discusses, in an able and philosophical man- 
ner, matters which are of universal importance. The Report of the 
committee drawn up, we presume, by Governor Everett, details at 
some length the doings of the committee during the past year, par- 
ticularly in relation to School Libraries and Normal Schools. It is de- 
termined to establish two of these schools, one at Lexington in the 
county of Middlesex, the other at Barre in the county of Worcester. 
Another will probably be established in Western Massachusetts, and 
a fourth in one of the Southern counties. 


12.— Territory of Oregon.— Report of Hon. Caleb Cushing. 


The river Columbia was discovered on the 7th of May, 1792, by 
Capt. Robert Gray, of the ship Columbia, of Boston. Subsequently, 
Capt. John Kendrick, of the brig Washington, a companion of Capt. 
Gray, purchased on account of his owners, from the native chiefs on 
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the north-west coast of America, a large tract of land, embracing 
four degrees of latitude. -The deed or deeds for the same were 
given for a valuable, and satisfactory consideration. In 1811, John 
Jocob Astor of New York established a factory on the Columbia 
river. In 1812, the establishment was broken up, and fraudulently 
sold to the North West Company by one of Mr. Astor’s agents, and 
taken possession of by the British. But the United States claim that 
the sale to the North West Company does not affect the national juris- 
diction, which continues of right in the United States. The various 
historical facts and argumentative considerations pertaining to this 
interesting subject are exhibited by Mr. Cushing with great clearness 
and force, in a pamphlet of fifty pages. 


13.—An Address delivered before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, Boston, September 13, 1838, by Edward Everett, and a 
Poem by James T. Fields. pp. 58. 


Non tangit quod non ornat, may be applied toall which Governor 
Everett does. His resources of fact and happy illustration seem to 
be absolutely inexhaustible. No matter what be the subject or the 
occasion, every thing is fresh, pertinent, eloquent. The poem of 
Mr. Fields is no unworthy accompaniment. The lines are flowing 
and graceful, and the wit is sparkling. 


14.—Poems by George Lunt, New York: Gould and Newman. 
1839, pp. 160. 


This little volume contains true poetry. While no piece falls be- 
low mediocrity, there are several compositions which, in sentiment, 
imagery and versification are of very high order. We have been 
much gratified with the tone of moral purity which pervades the 
whole volume. 


15.— Travels in South-Eastern Asia, embracing Hindustan, Malaya, 
Siam, and China, with notices of numerous Missionary sta- 
tions, and a full account of the Burman Empire ; with Dis- 
sertations, Tables, etc. By Howard Malcom. In tio vol- 
umes. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1839. pp. 2738, 
321. 


These volumes are beautifully executed, accompanied with maps 
and numerous illustrations in neat and tasteful engravings ; but they 
have come to hand too late to allow us time to peruse them. We 
shall examine them hereafter and give a more extended notice in the 
next No. of the Repository. In the mean time we have no doubt 
the interest felt in the subjects and the character of the author will 
secure for them a wide circulation. 
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16.—Additional Notices of New Publications. 


The following books have been received, some of which will be further 
noticed hereafter. 


Notes Explanatory and Practical on the First Epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians. By Albert Barnes. Secondedition. New York: William Rob- 
inson; Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1838. pp. 357. The reputation of 
these “‘ Notes’’ is evinced by the rapid sale of the first edition. From an oc- 
casional reading and the known ability of the author we have no doubt of 
their practical value. 


Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis ; designed as a gen- 
eral help to Biblical Reading and Instruction. By George Bush. In two 
volumes. Vol. 1. second edition. New York: E. French, 1239. pp. 364 
This book has also obtained a deserved reputation. We shall hope hereafter 
to examine it more thoroughly than has yet been in our power to do. 


Lectures upon the History of St. Paul, delivered during Lent, at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Upper Che Isea. By the Rev. Henry Blunt, 
A.M. First American, from the seventh London Edition. Philadelphia; 
Hooker & Claxton, 15 39, pp. 302. Mr. Blunt is a sensible writer, and this 
is doubtless a good book. 


Union; or the divided Church made One. By the Rev. John Harris, 
author of “ Mammon,” “ The Great Teacher,” etc. ete. Revised American 
edition, Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1838. pp. 301. Mr. Harris's 
works are always read with interest. 

The Crook in the Lot; or a display of the Sovereignty and Wisdom of 
God in the afflictions of men. By Rev. Thomas Boston. Philadelphia: W. 
S. Martien. New York: Robert Carter, 1839. pp. 162. An old book, re- 
published ;—a good specimen of the quaint and homely style of the author's 
age, pious and comforting to the afflicted, whose taste is not revolted by its 
oddities. 

Rambles in Europe ; or a Tour through France, Italy, Switzerland, Great 
Britain and Ireland, in 1836. By Fanny W. Hall. In two volumes. New 
York: E. French, 1839. pp. 228, 246." These volumes are written by a 
young lady, in an easy and pleasant style, and will not suffer in comparison 
with most books of travels by transient visitors to Europe. 

Wales, and other Poems. By Maria James; with an Introduction by A. 
Potter, D. D. New York: John S, Taylor, 1839. pp. 170. 


The Women of England: Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By 
Mrs. Ellis, (late Sarah Stickney,) author of ‘The Poetry of Life,’ “ Pic- 
tures of Private Life,”’ etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1839. pp. 275. 
This book is doubtless in the very first class of its kind. The reputation of 
the writer is established for beauty of style, good sense, and purity and ele- 
vation of sentiment. 


A Discourse delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of the . B. K. at 
New Haven, August 14, 1838. By Heman Humphrey, S.T.D., President 
of Amherst College. New Haven: L. K. Y oung, 1839. 


The Choice of a profession: An Address before the Society of yt in 
Amherst College, August 1838. By Albert Barnes. Amherst: J. 8. &C. 
Adams. 

Annual! Circular of Marietta College, with the Inaugural Address of the 
President, delivered July 25, 1838. Cincinnati, 1839. 

The Harmony of the Christian Faith and Christian Character, and the 
Culture and Discipline of the Mind. By John Abercrombie, M. D. 
F.R.S.E. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1539. pp. 146. 
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Dr. Bell's Lessons on the Human Frame. Designed for Schools and 
Families. Illustrated with upwards of fiftyengravings. Philadelphia: Hen- 
ry Perkins, 1839, pp. 158. 

An Inaugural Address, delivered at Marshall College, Mercersburg, Pa. 
September 1838. By Albert Smith, Professor of Languages in that Institu- 
tion. Chambersburg, 1838. ‘This is a sensible discourse,in which the author 
maintains with learning and ability, that education separated from religion 
furnishes no security to morality and freedom. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Literary aNp Misce.uaNneous INTELLIGENCE. 


Anited States. 
Postscript.—Presbyterian Controversy :—The Law-suit decided. 


[We have delayed the present No. of the Repository a few days for the 
purpose of obtaining the decision of the court in the great cause referred to, 
(page 497,) as “ pending in the courts of Pennsylvania.” We insert it, as 
furnished by Mr. Benedict, who was present at the trial, and, (though ne- 
cessarily out of place,) as a supplement to his Article closing on page 500. 
The principles laid down by Judge Rogers are the same which the author 
has so ably defended in his Article referred to,and with him and the friends 
of constitutional liberty at large, we gladly unite in expressions of profound 
gratitude to God that justice in this case has been honored, and a result so 
propitious obtained. May wisdom be granted from above to guide the suc- 
cessful Assembly in the discharge of their now confirmed and increased re- 
sponsibilities.—Ep.] 

The cause came on to be tried at the Philadelphia nist prius before the 
Hon. Judge Rogers of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the 4th 
March inst. The court and jury were addressed by the following counsel : 
—On the part of the friends of union by Josiah Randall, Esq. and William 
R. Meredith, Esq. of Philadelphia, and George Wood, Esq. of New York. 
On the other side by F. W. Hubbell, Esq. and Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, and the Hon. William C, Preston of South Carolina. 

It need not be said that the merits of the cause were fully and ably dis- 
cussed, when it is known that ten days (in the aggregate) were devoted to 
the addresses to the jury by counsel of such distinguished ability. The 
charge of the learned Judge was given to the jury on the 26th day of March. 
It was in writing, and occupied an hour and a quarter. It was characteri- 
zed by great simplicity, force and beauty. The breathless anxiety of an as- 
sembly crowded almost to suffocation showed the intense interest which was 
felt in the opinion of the court, while the friends of constitutional Presbyte- 
rianism were gratified with hearing the great principles for which they have 
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been contending, clearly and ably vindicated. The following conclusions 
of the learned Judge were distinctly and emphatically laid down, with other 
subordinate points, as the law of the case. 

First—Tbat such a suit was the appropriate and best mode of determining 
the matters in controversy. 

Second—-That the Plan of Union was constitutional, and, at the time, ex- 
pedient under the early policy of the church ; and that the General Assem- 
bly and the General Association were competent to make it, and to rescind it. 

Third—That if it were void, the existence of the four synods could not be 
destroyed by its abrogation, because from the nature of the Plan they could 
not have been attached to the church by virtue of that Plan, and the fact was 
undisputed that they were created like ail the other synods, by the General 
Assembly and in the same manner. 

Fourth—That the acts exscinding those synods and all their constituent 
parts, without notice or trial, were contrary to the eternal principles of jus- 
tice, to the law of the land and to the constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
and were null and void, and that of course the commissioners from their 
presbyteries were entitled to their seats in the General Assembly of 1838. 

Fifth—That the clerks and moderator in excluding these commissioners 
and preventing their cases from coming before the house, if it was the result 
of concert with a party to carry out those exscinding acts, was grossly erro- 
neous, and called for the notice of the house, and the house was competent 
to remove them by appointing others. 

Sizth—That those who are present and have an opportunity to vote and 
decline to vote, no matter for what reason, are bound by the majority of 
those who do vote. 

Having stated to them (without intimating an opinion) the questions of 
fact upon which they were to pass, he adjured them in the solemn language 
of their oath, ‘as they should answer to God at the great day,’ that with 
unprejudiced minds they should decide according to the evidence. The ju- 
ry having been out about an hour returned with a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

Thus has closed this most remarkable trial! Its result is matter not for 
selfish triumph, but for devout gratitude to the Great Disposer of events, 
that thus another beacon-light has been kindled on the highway of time, to 
light up the onward path of the friends of religious liberty! Let the victims 
of ecvlesiastical oppression in their “ night time of sorrow and care”’ look to 
its “ pillar of fire,’ thank God and take courage ! 

March 27, 1839. 


Robinson & Franklin, New York, and Crocker and Brewster, Boston, 
have in the press and will soon publish, Votes, critical, explanatory and 
practical on the Book of the Prophet Isaiah ; with a New Translation. In two 
Volumes, 8v0. By Albert Barnes. A few sheets only of these volumes have 
been furnished us by the publishers, from which we have derived favorable 
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impressions of the thoroughness and general excellence of the work. The 
author is already too well known, as an annotator on other portions of Scrip- 
ture, to require our commendation, and we need only add that his forth-com- 
ing Notes on Isaiah have been in preparation for a series of years past, and, 
in his own language, are “ the production of many a laborious, but many a 
pleasant hour.’’ Our readers may expect a more extended notice of these 
volumes hereafter. 

Hooker & Claxton, Philadelphia, are about publishing Wimner’s large 
Greek Grammar of the New Testament, translated by Professors J. H. Ag- 
new and O. G. Ebbeke of Philadelphia. In the German it is a volume of 
about 600 pages 8vo. and is spoken of in the highest terms by those who 
are qualified to judge. The translators are also making arrangements to 
offer to the public Winer’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, which 
they prefer to either Wah! or Bretschneider. 

Henry Perkins, Philadelphia, has in the press the first American edition 
of Greenfield's Polymicrian Testament, on which he is sparing no pains to 
secure typographical accuracy. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press Indian Tales and Legends, 
in two volumes. By Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, being the first of a series of 
volumes in preparation by the same author, denominated “ Algic Researhes, 
comprising inquiries respecting the mental characteristics of the North 
American Indians.”” From the character of the author and his familiar ac- 
quaintance with these subjects, as superintendant of Indian affairs on our 
North-western frontier for many years past, the public may expect some in- 
teresting and instructive developments in these volumes. 

Perkins & Marvin, Boston, will publish, in the coming month, a Memoir 
of Mrs. Sarah L. Smith, wife of the Rev. Eli Smith, missionary in Syria. 

C. C. Little & James Brown, Boston, have in press “ the complete works 
of the Right Hon, Edmund Burke in 9 vols. 8vo, also the poetical works of 
Edmund Spencer, with notes, etc., in 5 vols. 8vo. and 12moe. 

We are happy to learn that George Alexander Otis Esq. of Boston, the 
translator of Botta’s History of the American Revolution, has translated, at 
the suggestion of John Quincy Adams, the Tusculan Questions of Cicero. 
We have every reason to suppose that this noble production of the orator has 
been rendered into English by Mr. Otis with accuracy and elegance. 


Scotland. 

It affords us much pleasure to announce that the Edinburgh Biblical Cab- 
inet, (noticed in the Repository Vols. V. 485, and [X. 319,) is still continued 
by its enterprising projector and publisher, Mr. Thomas Clark. The series 
has reached the twenty-third volume. It consists of translations, mostly 
from the German, of commentaries and other treatises designed to explain 
and illustrate the Scriptures. We earnestly commend the work to our read- 
ers. It may be procured for about one dollar a volume. We shall revert to 
it again at an early day. 
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